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PREFACE. 

SiKOB the fint edition of this work mm imied, slaiiliiig and 
deplorable ev^its have oocarred. The great ^ Anti-Slavery^ 
delauoUf that originated with European monaroluBtfl more than 
fifty years ago, has culminated in disunion and civil war, as its 
authors always predicted it would. A party strongly imbued 
with the false theories and absurd assumpticMis of British 
writers and abolition societies, is hi posaefision of the Federal 
Government, which it stands pledged to use to reduce its 
assumptions to practice. It holds that the negro, except in 
color, is a man like themselveS| and naturally entitied to the 
same liberty — that to deny him this liberty, is to enslave him 
— ^that, therefore. Southern society is wrong, and should be 
revolutionized, and it avows it to be its mission to aooompliAh 
this — to institute a policy that shall finally abolish or destroy 
the supremacy of the white man, and secure ^^ impartial free* 
dom^ lor negroes I To this the South replies, that this govern- 
ment was created for white men alone, and their posterity, as de- 
clared in the preamble to tiie Constitution — ^that the Supreme 
Court has recentiy dedared the same great truth — ^that, seiz- 
ing the government by a mere sectional vote, and placing it 
in distinct conflict with the social order of the South; with the 
avowed purpose of penning up its negro population, in order 
to bring about some day the extinction or overthrow of the 
existing condition, is, therefore, an overthrow of the Constitu- 
tion — that the object avowed necessarily involves their future 
^truction, and to save themselves from the wild delusion. 
'. i ma/igaant Anatieiam of the NoTthi, 13m?5 «tt«> fat^sw^L^ m 
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self-defense, to withdraw from the Union, Jiitherto, or until 
this hostile and dangerous party entered the field, so beneficial 
to all sections of the country. 

So stands the case between the sections. If the ^^anti- 
slavery** party was based on truth — ^if the negro, except in 
color, was a man like ourselves — ^if social subordination of this 
n^ro was wrong, and the four millions of these ^people at the 
South entitled to the same liberty as ourselves — and if the 
men who made this government designed it to include the 
inferior races of this continent, and it were really beneficial 
to equalize and itemize with these negi*oes, then, though it 
may be doubted, if using the common government to bring it 
about were proper, the end in view would be so beneficent, 
and such a transcendent act of justice to these assumed slaves, 
that all honest, earnest, and patriotic citizens should promptly 
sustain the party now striving to accomplish it. But, on tlie 
contrary, if this party is based on a stupendous fisdsehood — if 
the negro is a different and inferior being, and in his normal 
condition at the South — and if the men who made this govern* 
ment, designed it for white men .alone — ^then the length and 
breadth and width and depth of the ^^ anti-slavery" delusion, 
and the crime of the "anti-slavery" party, which has broken 
up the Union in a blind crusade after negro freedom, will be 
fully comprehended by the American people. The whole 
mighty question, therefore, with all its vast and boundless 
consequences, hinges on the apparently simple question of 
fact — is the n^ro, except in color, a man like ourselves, and 
therefore should be amalgamated in the same system ? 

It is absolutely certain that neither the liberty, the ^igllt^4, 

nor the interests of one single northern citizen is involved ; 

nothing whatever but a blind, foolish, and monstrous 

theory which is attempted to be forced on the South. If 

the people of the two great sectiona o£ \\i« covxuVx^ ^^q'q^ 



change places, the vast ^' antd-slaYery" deliudoii would be ex- 
ploded in sixty days. But as this is impossible, the next best 
thing is to explain the actual condition of things in the Soath 
to the noithern mind. This great work the author has under- 
taken, not to defend an imaginary slavery, for it needs no de- 
fense, but to explain the social order — to demonstrate to the 
senses, as weU as the reason, that the negr^ is a different and 
sabordinate being, and in his normal condition at the South ; 
and thus to show the enormous and fathomless folly, crime, 
and impiety wrapped up in the great ^^ anti-slarery" delusion 
of the day. The former edition of this work was put to press 
so hurriedly, that it contained many errors, but the present 
one has been carefully revised ; and, moreoyer, the introduc- 
tory chapter has been rewritten, in order to present a more 
distinct history of the origin and progress of the great British 
" anti-slavery" imposture which is now working out its legiti- 
mate and designed purpose in the destruction of the American 
Union. 

In conclusion, the author begs to say, that mere literary 
display or fine writing is with him quite a subordinate consid- 
eration. He only desires to be understood, and, that the grand 
and momentous truths here demonstrated shall bo clearly com- 
prehended by the masses, with the confideut assurance that 
when they come to understand that their own liberty, welfare, 
and prosperity are all hazarded in a blind crusade after that 
which, could it be accomplished, would be the greatest calam- 
ity ever inflicted on a civilized people, the causeless and sense- 
less, but frightful sectional conflict now raging will be speed- 
ily terminated by the universal uprising of the northern 
masses in favor of a government of wnrrE men, and the 
" Union as it was" with our white brethren of the SoutX 



Ej^ract /ram a letter to the Author from the late Dr, 

Cdrtwright of Hfev) Orleans. 

**■ Th> defence of Negro sbiTevj hM ever been on some untenable b&&i3, 
hj every writer and speaker who has attempted to advocate it ; most of 
whom have done more harm than good to the cause. Some few, as Calhoun 
and others, based their arguments on solid materials, but they did not collect 
enough to form a firm foundation ibr the whole superstructure of our South* 
em Institutions. In theory, at least, there was some discrepancy; and 
persons abroad could not understand tha reason for the facts, and therefore 
diieredited them, just as Herodotos did the story of the sailors, who coasted 
along Africa until their shadows at noon pointed to the South, instead of 
the North. For nearly two thousand years the fSscts reported by the sailors 
were disbelieved, just as all the material fiiots in regard to Negro slavery, 
that it is no slavery, but a natural relation of the races, are at the present 
day disbelieved by all those who are unacquainted with the Negro nature 
by actual observation. The disbelief, in both oases, was for the want of a 
theory, a oorreot theory, to show the reasonableoess, or ^rather the necessity 
ai tiie phenomena. What the theory, based upon subsequent discoveries in 
geography and astronomy, has done to legitimate the facts of the ancient 
sailorsy who told tiiat they had visited a oountry so far South that their 
shadows pointed to the contrary way from shadows in the North, your 
Work has done for all those seemingly contradictory and incomprehen- 
sible fiiots in regard to Negroes and Negro slavery. It not only proves 
their truth beyond a doubt, but proves that they oould not be otherwise ; 
thai they are true from necessity, as clearly as we now know it must from 
neeessity be triMb that the shadows b^ood the equator point South at 
■oon-daj." 
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CHAPTER I. 

CAUSES OF POFULAB DELUSIOK. 

^ Akbbioak slayjesTj^ though having no existence in &ot| 
is a plirase which, for the last forty years, has been oftener 
heard than American democracy; yet the latter is one of 
the great powers of the earth, and destined, in the qpnrse 
of time, to revolationize the world. Bat in this promin- 
ence of an extractions and indifference, or apparent indiffer- 
ence, to the grandest fa^t of modem times, is witnessed the 
wide-spread and almost despotic influence of the European 
over the American mind. What is here termed " American 
slavery," is the status of the negro in American society — ^the 
soci^ relation of the negro to the white man — which, being in 
accord with the natural relations of the races, springs spon- 
taneously from the necessities of human society. The white 
citizen is superior, the negro inferior ; and, therefore, when- 
ever or wherever they happen to be in juxtaposition, the 
human law should accord, as it does accord in the South, with 
these relations thus inherent in tlieir organizations, and thus 
fixed forever by the hand of Gk)d. And were America isolated 
from Europe — did that sea of fire, which Mr. Jefferson once 
wished for, really ^vide the Old World and the New, and 
thus separate us from the mental obliquities and moral per- 
versities of the former — then any other relation than that now 
common to the South, would bid an impossible conception to 
the American mind. 

The words "slave" and "slavery" were scarcely heard a 
hundred years ago, as indeed they will be unheard a hun- 
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dred years hence; and prior to the Revolution of 1^76, the 
people of America were quite unconscious of that mighty 
" evil," now so oppressive to many otherwise sensible minds, 
though this imaginary slavery then spread over the whole 
continent. All new communities are distinguished by a cer- 
tain advance in civilization over the elder ones, however rude 
the former may appear in some respects, or whatever may be 
the over-refinement, or seeming refinement, of the latter. 
Truth lives forever — "the eternal years of God are hers;" 
and all real knowledge, all true progress madfe by the race, is 
treasured up, and carried with it in all its wanderings, whether 
from the Nile to the Tiber, or from the Thames to the Hudson ; 
while the errors, the foolish traditions and vicious habits, men- 
tal and moral, that gather about it, and weaken, and sometimes 
so overlie and conceal the truth as to render it useless, are left 
behind. We see this even in our own energetic and progres- 
sive society. The younger States are the most enlightened 
States ; and the West, whatever riiay be its wants, or supposed 
wants among a certain class, is really more civilized than the 
East. That community which is the most prosperous — where 
there is the greatest amount of happiness^- where there is 
relatively the greatest number of independent citizens — ^is 
per 86 and of necessity the most civilized; for the end of 
existence, the object of the All-wise and beneficent Creator 
— ^happiness for His creatures — ^is here most fully accom- 
plished. 

And when we contemplate the history ^jLthis continent, 
and compare the character of the early colonists, their history, 
and their influence over the present condition of things, it 
will be found that they remained stationary in exact propor- 
tion as they clung to the ideas and habitudes of the Old 
World ; or advanced towards a better and higher condition 
Just as they cast off these infliuencea, aii^ \\\^ \xv ti-afevx^^ 
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accord with the ciroumfltanoeB that Borrounded them. The 
Spanish conquerors were often the pets and favorites of the 
court, and always the faithftil sons of the Charch, and brought 
with them the pomps and vanities of the former, and the rigid 
ecclesiastical observances of the latter. When Cortez and 
Pizzaro took possession of a province, they pompously paraded 
the titles and dignities of the emperor before the wondering 
savages, and added vast multitudes of ^' Christian converts" 
to " Holy Church" with a zeal and fervor that the Beecbers 
and Cheevers of our times might envy, but surely could not 
equaL The English colonists, on the contrary, were almost 
all disaffected, or at all events, were charged with disaffection 
to the mother country. This, it is true, was masked under 
religious belie& and scruples of conscience, but was none the 
less hostile to the political order under which they had been 
persecuted and suffered so long. As soon, therefore, as they 
found themselves in a New World, and relieved from the 
tyranny of the Old, they abandoned, to a great extent, the 
forms, as they already had abandoned many of the ideas, of 
the latter. They recognized the nominal. sovereignty of the 
mother country, or rather of the Crown ; but from the landing 
at Jamestown, as well as at Plymouth, all the British colonists 
really governed themselves, made their own laws, provided 
for their own safety, and, except the governor, and occasion- 
ally some subordinate. officials, elected their own rulers. The 
result was a corresponding prosperity ; for not only did the 
discipline of self-reliance strengthen tbe character, and call out 
a higher phase of citizenship among the English colonists, but 
in casting off the habitudes of the old societies, and adopting 
those that were suited to the circumstances surrounding them, 
they soon exhibited a striking contrast to those of Spain and 
of other European powers, who clung to the idi^^c^ ^\x!i\i^^\\si^ 
of Ear ope. 
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But this drawback on American progress — ^this clingmg 
the habita4^s of the Old World, which kept the Spanidi 
French colonies in abject submission to the mother ooontrf^ 
and which England, at a later period, sought to force on her 
oolonies — ^was not the sole embarrassment in the progress of 
the colonists. They were confronted by wild and ferocious 
savages, who disputed every step of the white European ; and 
though, previous to the independence of the Ci^oniea, the 
mother country united with the latter agldnst the former, 
from the breaking out of hostilities in 1776 to the close of the 
War of 1812 the interests of monarchy and savagism may be 
said to have been inseparable, and to have formed a common 
barrier against the march of repubHcanism. Indeed, it is a 
truth, attested by the whole history of the past, and equally 
so by the circumstances of the present, that the subordinate 
races of this continent-r-the Indian, Negro, Mongrel, etc. — 
constitute the materi.al, the very stock in* trade, of European 
monarchists, to embarrass the progress of American institu- 
tions ; and in every instance where we have been engaged in 
Indian wars, that portion of our people who, in their ignorance 
and blindness, have condemned the course of their own gov- 
ernment, have been the unconscious instruments of the enemies 
of their country, and in their sickly sentimentality and folly, 
they have sought to obstruct the progress of American civilisa- 
tion. Monarchy consists in artificial distinctions of kings, 
nobles, peasants, etc., or it may be defined as the rule of 
classes of the same race, and, from the inherent necessities of 
its organization, it is forced to make war on the natural dis- 
tinction of races. Prior to the breaking out of the American 
Revolution, there was no necessity for calling in the aid of the 
Negro or the Indian to cru5«h out the liberty of the white man. 
TTie coloni8t8y as has been observed, were pmctical republi- 
eans, and aui^taniiallj governed tliem&Qlve&\\»i\. \X^^ \kaA\!k!(^\ 
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fiegtioned the European system or theory of monarchism. 
Wben they did this, however, in that grand Declaration of 
Mr. Je&rson, that all men (meaning, of course, his own race) 
v^ere created free and equal, the British monarchists instinct- 
ivdy and, indeed necessarily, resorted to the means at hand — 
tp the subordinate races of America — ^to demoralize and break 
down this immortal truth. An English judge, anticipating 
(he coming rebellion of the Americans, had already ruled that 
"slavery," or social subordinaticm of the negro to the white 
man, was a result of municipal law — a creature of the lex loci; 
and thou^ this was in language that led vast numbers of 
people into error, its technical as well as absolute falsehood is 
apparent, when we remember that no such " law" has ever 
existed, either now or at any other time, in American history, 
firom the Canadian Lakes to Cape Horn. But it served as a 
foundation and stand-point for that wide-spread imposture and 
world-wide delusion which has since so overshadowed the 
land, and, with the best intentions on their part, so deluded 
Americans themselves into a blind warfare against the prog- 
resSy prosperity, and indeed the civilization, of their coun- 
try and continent* In the seven years' war waged to crush 
out the rebellion of fhe Colonies, England stibsidixed the 
savage Indian tribes wherever it was possible to do so; 
and in the subsequ^it War of 1812, her agents partially suc- 
ceeded in combining all the savages on our western border, 
under Tecumseh, with the design of shutting us out forever 
from the country west of ihe Mississippi The result of this 
mcmstrous alliance of European monarchists and American 
savages to beat back the advancing civilization of the New 
World, to hold in check, and, if possible, to defeat and over- 
throw republicanism, has ended in the destruction and almost 
utter annihilation of the North AmericanTlndisdi^, Cji^xv^t^ 
Jacksan^B campaigns in Florida, as well aa thoEfc oi liamwiix 
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in the West, and, to a certain extent, even the later Semioole 
War, all had their origin in the same causes, the open or 
secret intrigues of British agents, stimulating the savages to 
resist the onward march of American civilization. Nor was it 
anything like the former contests of the agents of England' 
and France to enlist the aid of the savages against each 
other ; for, repulsive and iniquitous as it may be for men of 
the same race to employ subordinate races against their own 
blood, they were struggling for possession of a continent, and 
all means, doubtless, seemed legitimate that should give them 
victory. But in this case it was a war against Americanism 
— against a new order of political society — against a system 
based on a principle of utter antagonism to monarcbism, and 
which if permitted to develop its legitimate results, to grow 
into a new and grander order of civilized society than the 
world had ever yet witnessed, the rotten and worn-out sys- 
tems of Europe were doomed to certain and perhaps early 
overthrow. It is true, the agents employed did not know 
this — ^indeed, their European masters were ignorant, perhaps, 
of the principles involved ; but the instinct of self-preservation, 
the instinct inherent in hostile systems impelled them forward, 
while the ends to be reached, or the consequences of success, 
were always too apparent to be mistaken. But their savage 
instruments were destroyed in the conflict, in the uses to 
which they were applied by their European allies ; and what- 
ever may be the future fate of the Aborigines in Spanish 
America, the North American Indian is virtually annihilated. 
A few wild tribes of the West and South-west, whose means 
for preserving existence are every day growing less, stffl 
remam, and some remnants of semi-civilized tribes, which are 
perishing even more rapidly than the former, are to be found 
on our Western frontier ; but the time \a not, distant^ perhaps} 
wlien th^y will be wholly and absoVutdy exXixiCkX,, "* 
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* Whhi miglit have been, it is useless to conjecture ; but the 
notion of a certain class of sentimentalists among us, that we 
have done the Indian great wrong, and that, had we treated 
lum with kindness and justice, he might have become civil- 
ised, and a part of our permanent population, of course, is ab- 
Bord ; for it is founded on that foolish dogma of a single race, 
whidi Europe has fastened on the American mind, and which 
supposes the Indian, as the Negro, etc., to have the same na- 
tore as themselves. Nor is the notion of others, that the 
Indian is incapable of civilization, and therefore destined to 
^ve way before the advance of the white man, worthy of any 
oonsideration ; for this involves the paradox of being created 
without a purpose, a supposition not to be entertained a mo- 
ment ; for the most insignificant beings in the lowest forms of 
organic life have their uses, and the human creature, surely, 
was not created in vain. Tbft simple truth is, that we need to 
know what the Indian is in fact, his true nature and true rela- 
tions to our own race, and then, as we have done in the case 
of the Negro, adapt the social and governmental machinery 
to the wants of both races. But this employment and con- 
sequent destruction of the Indians of America by the monarch- 
ists of Europe, though often inflicting great temporary evil 
on our border settlements, did not retard our progress in the 
leasts nor did England, to any appreciable extent, succeed in 
her objects. The theory or dogma of a single race, which her 
writers and publicists had set up about the time of the Revo- 
lution, produced, however, immense practical results both in 
Europe and America. The doctrines of the American Revolu- 
tion, as was foreseen by British statesmen, soon became uni- 
versally accepted in France, and threatened to overturn mon- 
archy all over the Continent, and indeed in England itself. 
Dr. Johnson, Wilberforce, Pitt, and aU the gre^A, -smX-^t^ «xA* ' 
kaden of England, naturally enough adopted \Xv^ \io\A!cyDL ^3ti3^ 
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Indians, N^oes, etc., were men like themsellres, except in color, 
cultiyation, etc. ; but they were impelled, by the necessities of 
their system and the preservation of monarchical institationa, 
to practicalize this theory to the utmost extent in their power, 
and thus divert the attention of their own oppressed white 
people from t?ieir wrongs, by holding up before them oon* 
tinually the imaginary wrongs of '^ American slaves.*' They 
said, ''It is true, you laborers of Yorkshire and operatives. of 
Birmingham have a hard life, a life of constant toil kb/S. prxr*- 
tion ; but you are free-bom Englishmen, and your own mas- 
ters, and in all England there is not a single slave ; while in 
America, in tiiat so-called land of freedom, where there is no 
king, or noble, or law of primogeniture, and where, in theory,' 
it is declared that all men are created free and equal, one sixth 
of the population are slaves, so abject and miserable that th^ 
are sold in the public markets, like horses and oxen. Whatf 
then, are your oppressions or your wrongs in compaiison with 
those of American slaves ? or what are the evils or the injus- 
tice of monarchy wh^i contrasted with those dark and dasiA- 
ing crimes of American democracy, that thus, in these enlight- 
ened times, dooms one sixth of the population to open aad 
undisguised slavery ?" Such was the argument of the British 
writers, and it was unanswerable if it had rested on fa€$ — 
if the foundaticm were true, then the inference, of course, was 
unav<Hdable. If the so-called American slave was created fres 
and equal with his master, then all that tiie British writers 
charged would have been true enough, and American slavery, 
in comparison with British Hberty — or what passed for such 
in Yorkshire and Birmingham — ^would have been a wrong, so 
deep, damning, and fathomless, that no words in our language 
would be able to express its enormity. How was the po<»r, 
jgnorantf and helpless laborer, or even his defenders, FoXi 
Sheridan, aad other liberal leaders o£ tliie d»^^\A«o«Hfi^^9Hik { 
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argument? They did not attempt it. Tbey admitted that 
** American slavery" was all that it was chai'ged to be — that it 
was a wrong and evil immeasurably greater and more atro- 
dous than any of those whioh the people of France had risen 
against, or that the masses in England suffered under ; but 
ihey looped that the great principle of the American Revolution 
was strong enough to overcome this wrong, and in the pro- 
cess of time, to " abolish slavery," and tliat Uberty would be- 
come miiversal among Americans. Indeed, some of those who 
had been the most deVoted believers in the great American doc- 
.trine» both in England and France, were so painfully impressed 
by the seeming wrong done the negro, that they lost their in- 
terest, to a great extent, in the real wrongs of the white man, 
. and devoted all their efforts to the former. Societies were 
formed in London and Paris, ftmds contributed, books pub- 
lished, tracts distributed, and extensive arrangements entered 
into, with the sole purpose of relieving the " American slave" 
from the fancied wrongs that were heaped on him ; and their 
societies, these ^^ Amis dea Jfoirs^^ patronized by Robes- 
pierre and other leaders of the people, which were formed in 
almost every town in France and England, popularized the 
movement, and so identified the imaginary cause of the negro 
with that of the European masses, that to this day t];^ey doubt- 
less seem inseparable. And even in our own times, we have 
-witnessed the sorry spectacle of English laborers contributing 
of their wretched pittance to glorify some abohtion hero or 
heroine of the " Uncle Tom" pattern, under the deplorable 
misoonception, of course, that these bUnd tools of the enemies 
of liberty were fiiithftil defenders of a common cause, when, in 
tnith, they were vastly more dangerous to that cause than . 
the open and avowed friends of despotism. But this very 
natural mistake of the friends of freedom in Europe^ this ig- 
aoraaoe and misconceptdon of the negro fValwr^ 2ltv& \€^*d.>^^\i^ 

2 
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to the white man, which led Fox in England, and Robespierrt 
in France, to confound the cause of the oppressed multitudes 
of their own race with the imaginary interests of negrodonit 
extended and unfortunate as it was and still is, was surpassed 
by a still more insidious and more extended influence. Wil» 
berforce, who, more than any other man, gave form and direo* 
tion to the great '^ anti-elayery" delusion of modem times, wtf * 
eminently pious — as piety is accepted by a large portion of the 
religions world. He was an Episcopalian in form, but pre- 
eminently a Puritan in practice ; and, while doubtless sin- 
cere in his belief, and perfectly' correct in his religibus habitSi 
he was one of the most complete bigots, religious, politicali 
and social, the world ever saw. Belonging to the ruling cUun, 
and possessed of a considerable fortune, he belieyed that hia 
own stattts was the stand-point, and himself the model, for the 
government of society, and therefore was as doggedly and 
bitterly opposed to any change in England, or to any reform 
in English society, as l^e was earnest in his efforts to relieve 
the " sufferings o^ the slave" in America. In a public career 
of some forty year^, as a member of Parliament, he never fiuled 
to record his vote against any increase of popular fi*eedom, or 
any change that tended to ameliorate the condition of the white 
masses, and just as steadily and uniformly labored to ^^ elevate^ 
the negro to the statics of the English laborer, or, at all events, 
to favor that final " abolition of slavery," which he himsdf 
was not, however, destined to witness in the British Amerioaa 
possessions. But throughout he regarded the question rather 
as a religious than a political one, and at an early period, m 
this respect, impressed his own character on it. Identified 
with the Church, all his notions t^ose of the High Churdi 
party — substantially the notions that Archbishop Laud ent^v 
tained two centuries before — ^by birth and association coii« 
nected with the iibded aristocracy, «b& ^^\* d!k\Aii^\aaMi^^ 
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piety, for a zeal and devotion to his religions dnties 
that the most zealons among the Dissenters and Evangelicals 
might imitate but could not surpass, this was just the man 
to impress a great movement with his own characteristics, and 
the *^ anti-slavery cause'' became the cause of religion as well 
as of liberty with the religious world. Nor was it confined to 
tiie ** American slave ;" it embraced the whole world of heath- 
endom ; and a religious crusade sprang up, that finally became 
more eztmided, and, in some respects, more permanent, than 
the great political movement inaugurated by Jefferson a few 
years before. And if the Father of lies, Lucifer himself, had 
plotted a plan or scheme for concealing a great truth, and 
embamuuung a great cause, he could have accomplished noth- 
ing more effective than the movement that Wilberforce inaug- 
urated for the professed benefit of the negro and other subor- 
dinate races of mankind, which, masked under the form of 
religious duty, and appealing to the conscience, the love of 
proselytism, the enthusiasm, and even tl^e bigotries of the 
idigious world, has, for more than half a century, held in 
thrall the conscience as well as the reason of Christendom. 
Bobeepierre, and other patrons of the Amis des Nbirs^ could 
only present a common cause, that " universal liberty" which 
they declared to be the birthright of all men, and which it 
were better that every conceivable calamity should happen 
rather than^this ^' great principle'' should perish^ but when it 
beeame the duty of every Christian man and woman, every 
follower of Christ and professor of religion, to work and 
pray for "the deliverance of the slave," then a power was 
aroosed that nothing could resist, for it became an imme- 
diate and sacred duty to labor in this cause. Missionary so- 
deties were organized, money contributed by millions both 
in Europe and America, enthusiastic men and ^OTCi^Ti ^^^\^^ 
tbmrgervio^ even obildreu were tanght to f^N^ ^i^:t^T y^^^ 
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mone^ for a cause so holy as that of redeeming the " slave, 
while all this time imiumerable multitudes of their own race 
their own blood, those whom God had created their equ 
and endowed with like capacities, instincts, and wants, an 
therefore designed for the same happiness as themselves, wer' ^ 
left to grovel in midnight darkness and abject misery. 

It is not intended to sneer at or to indulge in unkind critS-- 
eifim on missionary efforts. On the contrary, it is frankly admiC?— 
ted that they sprang from the sincerest conviction, and wer^ 
generally pursued with an utter disregard of selfish and merce- 
nary considerations ; but in not understanding the diversity of 
races, these effi>rts were more likely to do harm than good. A 
man's first duties are to his own household ; and no amount or 
extent of benefits conferred on strangers, can excuse him for 
neglecting the former ; and even if the " heathen" — ^the N'egroj i 
Indian, and Sandwich Islander — ^had been benefited by the 
efforts of Wilberforce and his followers, the neglect of the ig- 
norant, darkened, and miserable millions of their own race, 
was a wrong that scarcely has a parallel in history. But they 
did not benefit the subordinate races, but, on the contrary, 
^uasuming them to be heitigs like themselves^ when they were 
vridely different beings, they necessarily injured them; and 
w'hen it is reflected that they not only neglected the ignorant 
and degriaded multitudes of their own race, but got up a false 
issue, in order to distract the attention and concejil the wrongs 
of their own people, then an unequalled crime was committed. 

The government of England, which is simply an embodi- 
jnent of the class to which Wilberforce belonged, acted in con- 
/cert with these religious efforts ; and thus we see the leaderis 
of the popular cause in the Old World, Fox and Robespierre, 
the Church and Aristocracy, all acting together in a common 
pause, and lahqring, in fact, to tetard the progress and the 
^b^ratiQu gf zfuUign^ upon tniUioTia <A ttx^vt o^wtx Ta-Oi^, mti^i^ 
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,ff| the pretence, and doubtless with many, in the belief that they 
w vere kboring for the benefit of the negro and other subordi- 
1^1 Date races. The government expended about a thousand 
j^ , millions to crush out American liberty in 1776; but it is 
quite likely that an almost equal fiium, expended for the pro- 
fessed benefit of the negro, has accomplished vastly more than 
all other things together to protract the liberation of her own 
9U)88e8. It has been estimated that six hundi'ed millions 
have been expended' nominally to put down the slave trade, 
bat in reality to pervert the natural relations of races, and 
force the subordinate negro to the status of the British laborer. 
i\ The interest on this enormous sum is annually drawn from the 
8Feat and toil of the English masses ; and every hut and cot- 
tage in the British Islands is forced to surrender a portion of 
its daily food, or of the daily earnings of its owner, to pay the 
interest on money squandered on the negro in America ! 
The amount thus paid, properly expended, would be amply 
sufficient to give a good English education to the entire labor- 
ing class ; but that would be an overwhelming calamity to the 
governing class, who could not retain their power for a single 
day after the masses were thus enlightened. 

A few years since, famine and pestilence swept over Ireland, * 
carrying off some three millions of the Irish people, all of 
whom might have been saved if the annual amount wasted on 
negroes in America had been appUed to this beneficent and 
legitimate purpose. Indeed, it is quite possible that if the 
money wrung from the sweat and toil of Irishmen alone, for the 
pretended benefit of the negro, had been appropriated to the . 
relief of the suffering multitudes of that unhappy people, few 
would really have perished. The mortgage on the bodies and 
souls of future generations of British laborers, for the avowed 
purpose of "doing good" to the negro, enormous as the 
juaoant may he — and it has been estimated aa\ji^ «a o\i^^<cyoL« 



Band million dollars — ^is only a portion of the vast w^te «ikh 
wholesale destraction of property involved in the British Free 
Negro policy, or so-called schemes of philanthropy. Farmg 
and plantations in Jamaica and other islands, valued at fifty 
thousand pounds prior to the ** emancipation," were afterward 
sold with difficulty at ten and even five thousand pounds ; and 
indeed extensive" districts were abandoned by their unforto- 
nate owners. An infamous system of fraud and inhumanity, 
practiced of late years on the ignorant and simple Chinese and 
other Asiatics, has enabled some planters to recover and re- 
store their wasted and plundered estates ; and the vile hypo- 
crites who filled the world' with their doleful lamentations c^er 
the sorrows of Africa, not only wink at this infinitely greater 
wrong practiced on Asiatics, but resort to the effects attending 
it, as a proof that emancipation has not ruined these beautifbl 
islands I Could audacity and hypocrisy surpass, or did they ever 
surpass, this shameless fraud ? But this new and vastly mote 
atrocious system of " man-stealing," is transitional and tem- 
porary. The Mongol or Asiatic is rapidly worked up aJ&d 
destroyed in the West Indies ; and, as no females are intro* 
duced, they can never become an essential or peimanent ele- 
ment of the population. 

The negro, forced from his normal condition, and into un- 
natural relation to the white man, must relapse into his African 
habits, just as fast as the white element disappears ; and as the 
latter is relatively feeble, the time must soon come, unless we 
take possession and restore the natural order, when civiliza- 
tion itself will utterly perish, and the great heart of the con- 
tinent be surrendered to African savagism I The eternal and 
immovable laws fixed forever in the heart and organism of 
things, can not be changed or modified by human folly, fraud, * 
or power; and therefore the climate, the soil, the products, 
and the means that the Almig\ity Iciaa oT^^aa&ft^ ^ScaS^. 'Vjfe 
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nsed to make them tribntary to human welfare, hare their 
fixed and everlastiDg relations since time began. Tlie brain 
of the white man and the muscles of the negro, the mind oi 
the superior and the body of the inferior race, in natural relar 
tion to each other, are the vital principles of tropical civilizar 
lion, without which it is as impossible that civilization should 
exist in the great centre of the continent, as that vegetation 
should spring from granite, or animals exist without atmos- 
pheric air ; and, therefore, thrusting the negro from his natural 
sphere into unnatural relations with the white man, necessa- 
rHy destroys the latter, and drives the other into his inherent 
and original Afiicanism. 

The delusion, the folly, or the fraud of Wilberforce and his 
asBOciates, in presenting a &lse issue to their own wronged 
and oppressed millions, and thus diverting their attention 
from their own oppressions to the imaginary sufferings of 
negroes and other subordinate races, is so transcendent, its 
magnitude so enormous, that we have no terms in our lan- 
guage that can express it ; but gre&t and indeed awful as may 
be this wrong on the white man, it is in some respects really 
surpassed by the evils, if not the wrongs, inflicted on the 
negro. More than one million of negroes are believed to have 
perished, through the means resorted to to suppress the slave 
trade ; and now it is admitted that those attempts have not 
prevented the importation of one single negro ! 'Hie world 
needed the products of the tropics ; the labor of a certain • 
number of negroes were needed to furnish these products ; and 
tlierefore, when fifty thousand were required in Cuba, eighty 
liioufland w&'e shipped on the African coast, thus leaving a 
margin of thirty thousand to be destroyed by interference 
with the laws of demand and supply. Who can contemplate 
tiiese frightful results without awe, and fiotrow<) and i^vtys ^<^^ 
Mleoe fjr the victims^ but fbr the authors of svicJci m^ftr^\it^jA 
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ftnd boundless calamity. The crusades of the middle ages are 
now recognized as utterly baseless — ^simple human delusions^ 
in which millions of lives were sacrificed, not to an idea, but 
to a false assumption — ^an assumption that the Holy Sepulchre 
could be recovered at Jerusalem. That crusade of '* humaiH 
ity," in behalf of the subordinate races, set up by Wilberforce 
and his associates in modem times, is also a simple delusion, 
based on a false assumption, the assumption that negroes are 
^^oo^-white men, or men like ourselves, and though not so 
fatal to human life as the former, its effects or influences on 
human welfare are vastly and immeasurably more deferable. 
Such is the great " anti-slavery" delusion of our times. It 
is wholly European and monarchical in its ongio ; and leaving 
out of view all other considerations, its mere existence among 
us, or that any considerable number of Americans could be so 
deluded and mentally so degraded, as to embrace it, vnll aston-^^ 
ish posterity to the latest generations. We are in contact 
with the negro— we see he is a negro — a different being from 
ourselves. We will not — Bvea the most deluded Abolitionist 
will not, in his own case or family, act on the assumption that 
he is a being like himself, indeed, would rather see his child 
carried to the grave than intermarried with a negro, however 
rich, cultivated, and pious ; and rather than thus live out his 
own professed belief, he would prefer the death of his whole 
household. The European, on the contrary, naturally enough 

. supposes the negro to differ only in color ; and the monarchist 
— the enemy of Democracy — the man opposed to the great 
principle of equality underlying our system— just as naturally 
demands that we shall be consistent and apply it to negroes. 
But instead of enlightening this European ignorance, and 
indignantly rejecting this monarchical impudence, which pro- 
poses that we shall degrade our blood and destroy our institu- 

^'ons, bjr including SL subordinate race m o\mc ^^cXv^Aea^ «^^\fisn^ 
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we have foolishly, wickedly, and ahjectly assented to the En- 
Topean assomption, and millions of Americans have based their 
reasonings, and to a certain extent their actions, on this pal- 
pable, fundamental, and monstrous falsehood. Those portions 
of the country most directly under the mental dictation of the 
Old World, are those, of course, most given up to the delu- 
sion, but nearly the whole northern mind has adopted it as a 
m^ital habit. The time, however, has come when it must be 
ex]^oded, and the reason of the people restored, or it will drag 
after it consequences and calamities that one shudders to con- 
template. Eighty years ago it was an abstraction, universally 
assented to, and just as universally rejected in practice ; for 
all the States save one then reco^ized the legal subordination 
of tiie n^ro as a social necessity, whatever the speculative 
notions were on this subject. They generally believed that, 
in some indefinite or mysterious manner, it would — or rather 
that the negro would — ^become extinct ; and as the industrial 
powers of this element of the general papulation was not 
specifically adapted to our then territory, all perhaps were 
willing to hope that it should some day disappear. But the 
vast acquisition of Southern territory, the discovery and open-- 
ing up of new channels ,of industry, and the extensive cultiva- 
tion of those great staples so essential to human welfare, which 
are only to be attained on this continent by the labor of the 
neigro when directed by the white man ; and, moreover, the 
rmjHd increase of this population, and the certainty that it 
must remain forever an element of our population, demand 
that this mighty delusion shall be exposed, as it is in fact 
the vilest and most infamous fraud on the freedom, dignity, 
and welfare of the white millions ever witnessed since the 
world heipXL 



CHAPTER II. 

GENEBAL LAWS OF ORGANIZATION. 

The organic world is separated into two great divisions, 
aiiimal and vegetable, or into animate and inanimate beings. In 
regard to the vegetable kingdom, as it is termed, it is not 
necessaiy to say a word; those desirous of obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of animal life, however, had better begin their stud- 
ies with the more elementary and simple forms of vegetable 
being. Many persons suppose that the whole animate exist- 
ence is linked together by connecting or continuous gradations. 
In a certain sense this may be said to be so; nevertheless, 
absolutely considered, each family or form of being is a com- 
plete and independent creation. There are resemblances and 
approximations as well as gradations, yet each is perfect in 
itself, and makes up an entire world of its own. The Almighty 
Creator, in His infinite wisdom, has provided against chance, 
or accident, or human caprice, and placed each and every one 
of His works in a position of such absolute independence, that 
oue of them, or more, perhaps, might utterly perish, and yet 
tlie beauty and harmony of nature would remain unimpaired. 
It is certain that some species of animals belonging to the ex- 
isting order have utterly disappeared, and it is quite probable 
ihat some species of men have perished ; but the grand econ- 
omy of nature is unaffected by it. It is thought that the abor- 
igines of this continent will, in time, utterly perish, and yet no 
one supposes that that event will disUirb tKe operations of 
nature or deface the fair form of creatioiv. T\i\^ ^o^^ ^iSc^^V 
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there is no continuous or connecting link even amoDj species 
of the same fiunily or form of being. If there were such — if 
all the forms of life were continuous and connecting gradations 
— ^then it is evident that the destruction of one of these con- 
necting links would cast the whole economy of being iuto utter 
confusion. In a watch, or any other elaborate machinery of 
human contrivance, a single \vheel, or cog, or link, however 
minute, torn fi-om its place, involves the disruption, if not ab- 
solute destruction, of the whole machine. And so it is in the 
economy of individual life, for, though one organ may be dis- 
abled, another, to a certain extent, and for a given time, sup- 
plies its place ; yet the vital forces are enfeebled from the 
instant of such accident, and life, if not interrupted, is always 
impaired. But a species, a gehus, a class, perhaps, a great 
number of these, might disappear, utterly vanish from exist- 
ence, and those remaining would preserve the integrity and 
completeness the Creator had endowed them with at the 
beginning. While each and every form of life is, therefore, 
perfect in itself and independent of all others, there are resem- 
blances and approximations that must be regarded as of vital 
importance. 

Naturalists have divided or separated the organic world into 
classes, orders, genera, species and varieties. Classes are those 
like the mammalia — ^that is, all animals where the female nour- 
ishes its of&pring by mammary glands. Orders are those like 
the quadrumana — aU those having four hands. A genus, or 
a family proper, is composed of species ; and a species in- 
cludes varieties, or possible varieties, of the same being imder 
different circumstances. But these classifications are, to a 
considerable extent, arbitrary ; and though they serve the pur- 
pose of facilitating our studies, they may also lead us astray, 
if too closely followed. Genera, or families proper, in many 
cases at least, are, however^ susceptible o5 \ex^ ^"YLaj^iV <^a^- 



itions. So, too^ are species. For example r-<-Tbe8imiad9y 
monkey family, are so entirely distinct that they will not 1^ 
need not be confounded with anything else. Some ignoranat^ 
or superficial persons, with the false i otion of continuous 
connecting gradations, have supposed the negro somethin: 
midway between mesx and animals. But there is no sucb^ 
monstrosity in nature, for, as already observed, each form of^ 
being is a complete and independent creation in itself. A^^ 
genus is composed of a given number of spedes, all djff''''*9^^ 
from each other, and, it need not be repeated, independent of 
each other. These genera are believed to be incapable of in* 
terunion with other geaiera, though this has been questioned in. 
some cases. Species are capable of a limited interunion, thougk 
it may be doubted if such interunion ever occurs in a wild or 
savage state. And as each species is different in form and 
character from others, so the limited capacity for interunion 
varies, or in other words, hybrids — ^the product of diffezsent 
species — ^vary in their virility or power of reproduction. The 
given number of species of which a genus is composed, ascends 
or descends in the scale of b^g, that is, there is a head and 
base to the generic column. The one next above the most 
inferior has all the qualities of the latter, but these qualities 
have a frdler development, that is, the organization is more 
elaborate and the corresponding fitculties are of a higher order. 
And indeed this is not confined to mere species or genera even, 
but is true of widely separated beings. Thus, the exalted and 
elegant Caucasian mother — ^the habitue of the Fifth avenue or 
St. Germain — nourishes her offspring by the same process 
common to the meanest of the mammalia. So, too, in the 
process of gestation, the function of mastication,^ deglutition, 
digestion, the sense of taste, of sight, etc. — ^the function is ab- 
solutdy the tfame, but what a world of difference in the mode 



^ Its manifee^tioii, that distingmsheB the hmnan being ftam 
^^animall 

Inyestigations tnade by some French physiolo^sts would 
^^m to show that the mysterions problem of animal life might 
^^> ahnplified, «.d deariy gn«ped by the human intellect, by 
^^ply tracing this great fact to its elementary sources. It is 
^^d that the embryo (Caucasian) foBtus passes through all the 
^^rms of an innumerable number of lower gradations before it 
^^aches its own spedfic development. And be this as it may, 
^tiough is seemin^y established to demonstrate its truth in re- 
spect to a gentis or &mily, and especially is it demonstrated 
In the human creation. At a certain stage of foetal develop- 
tnent there is the cranial manifestation of the Negro, then the 
aboriginal American, the Malay, the Mongolian, and finally 
the broad expansion and oval perfection of the most perfect of 
all, the superior Caucasian. Nor can these demonstrations be 
mistaken, for it is not a mere question of size but of form. 
The negro brain is small and longitudinal — ^thus approximat- 
ing to the simiadse and other animals. The aboriginal is larger 
and quadrangular, almost square in its general outline.' The 
Mongolian pyramidal, and still larger than either of the others. 
Unally, at the period of complete gestation, there is the full 
and complete oval development, alone peculiar to the Cauca- 
sian. The force of these distinctions may be easily grasped by 
the non-sdentific reader by bearing in mind that a female of 
either of these races or species could no more give birth to a 
child with the cranial development of a race cUfferent from her 
own, than she could to that of an inferior animal. The dis- 
tinctions of nature, or the boundaries which separate even 
spedes from eaph other, are absolutely impassable ; each has 
the hand of the Eternal impressed upon it forever, which 
ndther accident nor time can modify in t\ie &\\^\^\i ^^T>Sis^Ti^« 
Tbey have, it k^truey « limited capacity fox mYi&rxxiaicsa^^^^ 
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sometimes witness the disgnstmg iq)ec(tade of a white woman 
with a so-called negro husband. Bat while the ofi^pring of 
this tmnatoral connection is limited in nnmber, they partake of 
the nature of both the parents, and thus the birth becomes 
possible, though at the expense of great physical suffering to 
the mother and perhaps in every case shortemng her existence. 
In another place this subject will be more especially discussed; 
it is only referred to in this connection to show the perfect 
order and harmony in the economy of animal lift. The primal 
steps — the process of reproduction — ^the starting point of crear 
tion — ^being in complete harmony with the laws governing the 
being, man or animal, after it has reached its mature develop- 
ment. 

The same eternal separation of aU the forms of being and 
the same eternal approximations, however varied the manifes* 
tations may be at different periods, remain unaltered and un- 
alterable. Linnaeus ventured to place " man" in the category 
-or class mammalia, while at the same time he separated the 
mammalia from birds and other forms of being — ^thus assum- 
ing that the human creation had a closer union with pigs and 
dogs, than the latter have with birds, etc. At this every 
Christian and believer in a future state of being must revolt, 
for though there are certain approximations that cannot be 
disregarded, nevertheless it is absolutely certain that the human 
creation is separated by an interval wider than that separating 
any of the forms of mere animal life, and therefore his classifi- 
cation must be wrong. 

It is not intended to make this a scientific work, but on the 
contrary, to popularize for the general reading of the people, 
some few elementary truths of zoology and physiology in order 
that they can better comprehend the subject really to be dis- 
cussed, viz. : — the specific differences, and specific- relations of 
^Ae white and hlsck races. But the autbos iei^ Vvc&s^ ^^i^ 
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soieiitioiisly impelled to duwent from the classificatioDB of Lin- 
nceus, and those modern nataralists who follow him, not only as 
being untrue in point of fact, but pregnant with mighty mis- 
cbie£ Linnaeus placed ^^ man'' in the category mammalia, but 
made him an order, a genus and spedes by himself. This is 
false as a matter of fact, for in the entire world of animal 
existence there is no such fact as a single species. All the 
forms of life are made up of groups or families, properly gen- 
era, and each of these is composed of a certain number of 
specaes. These species, as akeady observed, differ from each 
other. They begin with the lowest, or simplest, or grossest 
formation, and rise, one above the other, in the scale of being, 
imtil the group is completed ; so that they are all, not only 
8))ecifica]ly different from each other, but absolutely unlike 
each other in every thing, in the minutest particle of elemen- 
tary matter as well as in those things palpable to the sense. 
Generally considered, they resemble each other, but specifically 
considered, they are absolutely distinct, and, it need not be 
repeated, the distinctions in each case or each individual spe- 
des are also specific. 

That LinnsBus and other European naturalists, and especially 
the ethnologists, should make such a mistake, and suppose that 
the human creation is composed of a single species, is perhaps 
natural enough, for they saw but one — the two hundred mil- 
lions (^Europe, except a few thousand Laplanders, being all 
Caucasians. But then it *is strange how those so ready to 
class men with animals should so widely depart from .the spirit 
and order of their own classification. They must have known 
that in the whole world of animate existence there w^s no such 
fact as a single species, and therefore when assuming only a 
single human species, that they directly contradicted or ig- 
nored the most constant, universal and uniform fact in organic 
11^ B £uft underfying and fonning the \erj Vi^o^ oi ^^^^^ 
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whidi they were deaHag. This mistake, or misooncqption, m 
ignorance of European ethnologists, however, is of no partioii* 
lar importance. They saw no other and therefore could know 
of no other species of men except their own, and though its 
effect on ourselyes has been mischievous, the cause of their 
misconception is so palpable to men^s common sense that it 
only needs to be pointed out to be utterly rejected. It is 
about as respectable as the assumptions of the northern Abol> 
itionists, who, though not even venturing out of MassachusettSj 
' affect to know, and doubtless really believe that they do know, 
'mqire about the internal condition of South Carolina or "Vlr- 
ginia than the people of those States themselves. But fsastM are 
stubborn things, and, as the Spanish proverb says, ** seeing is 
believing." It is impossible that the northern Abolitionist who* 
never ventured out of New England can comprehend a condi- 
tion of society that he has never seen. So, too, the authority 
of European writers, necessarily ignorant of the subject, wiO 
be rejected by those whose very senses assure them that 
negroes are specifically different from white men. And that 
mental dominion which, beginning with the early planting of 
European colonies on this continent, has continued long after 
political independence has been secured, only needs to be cast 
off altogether, to convince every one of the utter absurdity of 
European teachings on the subject. 

But there is an objection to-the linnsean classification infin* 
itely more important than this misdonoeption in regard t<> 
species. He places his one human species (Caucasian) in tiie 
class mammalia, and therefore assumes that the human creation 
has a closer connection with a class of animals, than these ani- 
mals themselves have with some other forms of animal life. 
For example : men (and white men, too) approximate more 
closely to dogs and cats than the latter do to owls and eagkw ! 
Jif does Dot help ibe matteir to «ay tiiiai^ ^3En& Sa oi^^ ViL^Ss^i!s& 
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animfil struotores, for there is an inyariable and impeiishable 
modty between the material organization and the external man- 
ifestations or faonlties, which is fixed forever, and the conclu- 
sion or inference from the LinnsBan assumption is unavoidable 
— ^if men approximate more closely to a class of gtiimals than 
these animals do to some other dass, then it is absurd to sup- 
pose the purposes assigned them by the Almighty are so 
wicfely di£^ere^t as our reason and instinct alike impel us to 
bdieve. To hope for or jto believe in immortality, or in a de^ 
tiny so transcendent, while beings that closely resembled us 
perished with this life, in common with, those still farthier 
separated from Uiemselves, was such a contradiction to .reason, 
that men involuntarily shrunk from it, and the result has 
been to repel vast numbers of people from the study and 
investigation of this most essential element of all knowl- 
edge. The Materialists promptly accepted it, and wielded it 
witli tr^nendous effect in advancing their gloomy and forbid- 
ding philosophy, while those impelled by that innate and inde> 
Bcribable consciousness of the soul itself, which, in its Gk>dlike 
knowledge, rises high beyond the realms of reason and mere 
human will, and assures them of a life immortal and everlast* 
ing, shrunk from aU study or investigation of the laws of phys- 
ical life, as if it involved consequences fatal to that higher life 
of the soul. The former said, and said truly, if m^i have a 
closer union with the quadrumana than the latter have with 
Urds, etc., then it is all nonsense to suppose that they have an 
eteanity of life, while those separated by a still wider interval 
are limited to the present. And the only reply to their reason- 
ing has been the refrisal to investigate the subject or to study 
the laws of €rod, and to admit, inferentialLy at least, that there 
was a contradiction between the word and the works of the 
Almighty. 
Nbtbiagis more common than to find meai oi g£^aX» \s^i^i^ 
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genee on almost eyerj snbject except this, the most idtal^ 
indeed the foundation and starting point of all real knowledge. 
Especially are clergymen ignorant, and those who assume to 
be the interpreters of the laws of God are not nnfrequently 
the most ignorant of the most palpable and fundamental of 
these laws. This should not be so, an^ in all reasonable prob- 
ability would not be so had it not been for the untruthful and 
unfortunate classification of Linnaeus. Instead of meeting the 
Materialists on their own ground, and^howmg them that how- 
ever approximating to certain forms of animal life, the 
human creation was yet separated by an absolutely boundless 
as well as impassable interval — ^for the distinctions between 
them are utterly unlike those separating mere animal beings — 
they tacitly admitted the truth of their assumptions, and met 
it by a blind and foolish refusal to investigate the matter, ill- 
deed have generally cast their influence on the side of ignor- 
ance, and advised against the study of nature and the noblest 
works of God. 

But there can be no contradiction; God cannot lie; and 
whatever seeming conflict there may be at times between His 
word and His works, a ^rther search is alone needed to show 
their perfect uniformity. It is true that the physical resem- 
blances between men and beings of the class mammalia seem 
closer than those of the latter and some other forms of life, 
but while thei|e is also ah eternal correspondence between 
structure and functions, it is rational and philosophical to sup- 
pose that the difference in the qualities or external manifesta- 
tions is the safest standard of comparison. Or in other words, 
whatever may be the seeming physical resemblances, the dift 
ferences in the faculties show that the former are not reliable. 
Por example: in contemplating the intelligence of certain 
quadrupeds and birds, can any one suppose or believe for a 
imyment iSiai &te differencie between them in this respect equals 
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or eyen approaches to that separating both from hmnan be- 
ings ? And in the present state of our knowledge, our ign^ 
ranee of the elementary arrangement of organic life, it is surdy 
safer and more philosophical to be governed by our reason 
rather than our senses — ^to accept the differences which sepa- 
rate human intelligence from the animal world as boundless 
and immeasurable when comp^ed with the apparent physical 
approximations which seem to unite us with a class of the 
latter. 

In c<5nclu»on, it is scarcely necessary to repeat that there is 
a fixed, uniform, and universal correspondence between struc- 
ture and function, or between organism and the purpose it is 
designed to fulfil. We do not know nor need to know the 
cause of this or the nature of this unity. We only know, and 
are only permitted to know, that it exists, and are not bound 
to accept the dogma of the Materialists, that function is the 
result of organism ; nor that of their opponents, who still more 
&lsely imagiue results without causes, or that there can be 
functions without organism. Truth, in this instance, lies be- 
tween extremes : — ^fhnctions or faculties cannot exist without a 
given structuie or organism, but they are not a result of that 
organism. They exist together inseparably, universally, eter- 
nally dependent on each other, but not a result of either. To 
see there must be eyes ; to hear, ears ; to walk, the organism 
of locomotion; to manifest a certain extent of intelligence 
there must be a corresponding mental organism, but there is 
no such thing proper as cause and efiect, nothing but &ct — 
the fiskct of mutual existence. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE H U U A N '>0 BE A T 10 K. 

The human creation, like all other families or forms of being, 
is composed of a genus, which includes some half dozen or 
more species. It has been the fashion to call these permanent 
varieties, and almost every writer on ethnology has made his 
own classification, or rather has created what number he 
pleased of these ^' imaginary varieties." Agassiz, unquestiiHi- 
ably the greatest of American naturalists, but unfortunately 
not much of a physiologist, and therefore unprepared to deal 
with the higher tniths of ethnology, supposes several spedes 
of white men, and, in regard to the subordinate races, would 
doubtless multiply them ad infinitum. But at this time, or in 
the existing state of our knowledge, the number actually 
known to exist cannot be assumed beyond that already named. 
They are thus: — 1st. The Caucasian. 2d. The Mongolian, 
3d. The Malay or Oceanic. 4th. The Aboriginal American. 
5th. The Esquimaux ; and 6th. The Negro or typical African. 

The Caucasian can be confounded with no other, for though 
in some localities, climate and perhaps other causes darken the 
skin, sometimes with a deep olive tint, and extending, as with 
the Bedouins and the Jews of the Malabar coast, to almost 
black, the flowing beard (more constant than color), projecting 
forehead, oval features, erect posture and loraiy presence, 
stamp him the master man wherever found. 

The Mongolian, though less distinctive, is, however^ suffi- 
eientljr bo, for Ma yellow sHn, squat figvixe, "V^^ax^^^a W^^ 
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pyramidal head, and almond eyes, can scarcely be confonnded 
with any other form of man. The Malay is less known, and 
therefore more difficult to desciibe. They are darker than the 
Mongol, though in some islands of a bright copper color, and 
indeed, vary from light olive to dark brown, and as in the case 
of the Australians, to deep black, but iivdth no other approxi- 
mation to the Negro. 

The vast populations known under the term Papuan, .and 
mdnly Malay, are doubtless extensively mixed with the Ne- 
gro, for however remote the time, or whatever tjhie form or 
mode, real negro populations have resided in tropical Asia, 
and left behind them these remains of their former existence. 
In some islands, like New Zealand, etc., the ruling dynas- 
ties or principal famDies have a considerable infusion of Can- 
casian blood, which is shown in their tall, erect form, more 
or less beard, fair complexion, and manly presence, and intel- 
lectually in their prompt and often intelligent acceptance of 
Christianity. 

The Indian, American, or Aboriginal, needs no description ; 
suffice it to say that, from the mouth of the Columbia River to 
Cape Horn, they are the same species. It is quite possible, 
indeed probable, that some species, fomerly existing on this 
continent, have disappeared — utterly perished. The investiga- 
tions of Dr. Tschudi warrant this belief, though his nice dis- 
criminations in regard to some of the bones of the head are of 
little or no importance, as all this might be, and doubtless was, 
the result of artificial causes. But crania discovered in South- 
em Mexico and Yucatan, as well as in Peru and Brazil, are 
sufficient evidence to warrant the belief that a still inferior race 
did once really inhabit this continent, but whether aboriginal 
or brought here-by some superior race, may never be known. 
The remains of ancient structures in Yucatan, mP^TOi^Ya. "Mail- 
lifo. In Brazil, all over the southern portioiL ot iQaft* QsyDJMMsssX^ 
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show fflmply the traces of Caucasian intmsion. It has beeo 
generally supposed that Columbus ta\d his companions were 
the first white men that ever visited this continent, but it maj 
have been discovered, and to a certain extent, occupied, at 
least certain localities occupied, before even Europe itself, or 
before the period of authentic history. Any one visiting Mex* 
ico, Puebla, or other cities of Spanish America, is amazed and 
bewildered with the contrast between the vast and magnifi- 
cent structures that meet his eye, and the existing population* 
He involuntarily asks himself, '^ Can these people be the ach 
thors of all this art, this beauty, strength and magnificence f 
Can these miserable, barefooted, blanketed, r idle and stc^d* 
looking creatures have buHt these palaces, these churches, these 
bridges, these mighty structures, which seem to have been built 
ibr eternity itself, so strong and secure are their foundations?** 
Some years hence this contrast would be still more palpable^ 
and,left to themselves, a time would come when it would be 
obvious that the existing population had nothing to do with 
these structures, for the mixed blood would have disappeared, 
and there would be only the simple, unadulterated *^ native 
American," as discovered by the Spaniards three centuries 
ago. And we have only to apply this to the antiquities of 
America to understand its history, at all events, to understand 
the meaning of those half-buried monuments so frequently 
found on its surface. Adventurers, often, doubtless, ship- 
wrecked mariners, were cast upon the coasts of America. Pos- 
sibly in some cases before Rome was founded, or Babylon 
itself was the mighty capital of a still more mighty empire, 
these enterprising or unfortunate men found themselves nn* 
disputed sovereigns of the New World. We know that 
Northmen found their way here in the eighth century, and ' 
doubtless they were preceded at intervals by numerous other 
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Baastera, bnilt citie«, organised gOTemments, framed law0, and 
laid the foundations of a civilized Bodety. Bat intermarry- 
ing with the natives, they were swallowed up by mongrelism, 
and, in obedience to an immutable law of physical life, doomed 
to perish, and at a given period, the white .blood extinct, there 
remomed nothing to denote its former existence, except the 
half-buried palaces and ruined monuments yet to be traced 
over large portions of the continent. The Toltecs, Aztecs, 
etc., are simply the remnants of these extinct Caucasians, just 
aa the present population, if left alone in Mexico, the latest 
portion of it^ with Caucasian blood, would be the ruling 
force, and perhaps retain somewhat or some portion of the 
^rnobh habitudes. 

The pure native mind is capable of a certain development, 
but that is fixed and deteiminate, and beyond which it can no 
more progreeifAan it can alter the color of its skin' or the form 
of its brain. Powhatan's empire in Virginia was undoubtedly 
aboriginal and probably called out the utmost resources and 
reached the utmost limit of the Indian mind. The Indian has, 
and does manifest to a certain extent, a capacity of mental action, 
bat this is too feeble and limited to make a permanent impres- 
sion on the physical agents that surround him, and therefore he 
can have no history, for there are no materials — ^nothing to 
record. The term, therefore, ** Indian antiquities," is a mia- 
mHner and the great congressional ^iterprise under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Schoolcraft an obvious absurdity. 

The Polar or Esquimaux race has been least known of all, 
and prior to the explorations of that true hero and true son of 
scienoe, the late Dr. Kane, was scarcely known except in name. 
It is both Asiatic and American, but which continent is its 
birth-place is matter of doubt. The facilities for passing from 
one continent to the other were doubtless much greater at 
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mals may have done so with ease. Except a few well-known 
species of animals and vegetables, which are essential to the 
well-being of the Caucasian, and which have accompanied 
him in all his migrations, each species has its own centre of 
existence, beyond or outside of which it is limited to a detep- 
minate existence. The Arctic animals are quite numerotis, and 
differ widely from all others, but they are absolutely the same 
in Asia as in America, and therefore must have passed from 
one to the other, ind man, however subordinate or inferior 
to other races endowed by nature with ample powers of loco- 
motion and migration, could meet with only trifling obstades 
in passing from one continent to the other. ' This race, though 
thus far of little or no importance, is doubtless superior to tke 
Negro, for the necessities of its existence, the tei*rible strag- 
gle for very life in those bleak and desolate regions, infer the 
possession of powers superior to those of a ra<» whose oentre 
of life is in the fertile and luxuriant tropics, where nature pro- 
duces spontaneously, and where the idle and sensual Negro 
only needs to gather these products to exist and multiply his 

kind. 

« 

Finally, we have the Negro—last and leasts the lowest ii 
the scale but possibly the first in the order of Creation, for 
there are many reasons in the nature and structure of things 
that indicate, if they do not altogether warrant, the infer^ice 
that the Negro was first and the Caucasian latest in the pro- 
gramme or order of Creation. The typical, woolly-haired Ne- 
gro may have been created in tropical Asia, and carried thence 
to Africa, as in modem times he has been carried to tropical 
America. Like other subordinate races, it never migrates, but 
the extensive traces of its former existence in Asia show be- 
yond doubt that that was either its primal home, or that it 
had been carried there by the Caucasian long anterior to the 
historic era. But it is now found m itA pwx^ «\.^\.^ ot v^fticafiA 
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Ebnn in Africa alone, and even here large portions of it have 
undergone extensive adulteration. Our knowledge of Africa is 
?ery limited and consequently very imperfect. African travel- 
ers, explorers, missionaries, etc, ignorant of the ethnolqgy, 
of the physiology, of the true nature of the Negro, and more- 
over, bitten by modem philanthropy, a disease more loathsome 
and fatal to the moral than small-pox or plague to the physical 
nature, have been bewildered, and perverted, and rendered 
iinfit for truthful observation or us\^ful discovery before they 
set foot on its soil or felt a single flush of its burning sun. 
With the monstrous conception that the Negro was a being 
like themselves, with the same instincts, wants, etc., and the 
same (latent) mental capacities, all they saw, felt, or reasoned 
npon in Africa was seen through this Mbb mediiun, and 
therefore of little or no value. Thus Earth and Livingston 
encountering a mongrel tribe or community, with, of course, a 
certain degree or extent of civilization — ^the result of Cau- 
casian inervation, or perhaps the remains of a former pure 
white population, note it down and spread it before the world 
as evidence of Negro capacity, and an indication of the fritnre 
progress of the race ! Myriads and countless myriads of white 
men have lived and died on the soil of Africa ; vast populations 
and entire nations have emigrated to that continent. At one 
time there were half a million of Christians (white) and forty 
thousand inmates of religious houses in the valley of the Nile 
alone, while three hundred Christian Bishops assembled at 
Carthage, and it will be a reasonable assumption to say that 
since the Christian era, there have been five hundred millions 
of whites in Africa. What has become of them? They have 
not emigrated — ^have not been slaughtered in battle, nor de- 
stroyed by pestilence, nor devoured by famine, and yet these 
countless hosts, these innumerable millions, these Christian 
derotees md holy bial^ops have all dm^^i^ods^^ ^ \fr^«£^ 

3 
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perished as if the earth had opened and Bwallowed them npb 
With the downfall of the Roman empire, civilization receded 
from Afiica, and the white population were gradually swal- 
lowed up by mongrelism. The Negro, being the predominflnt 
element, absorbed, or rather annihilated, the lesser one, and the 
result is now seen in numerous, almost countless, mixed hybrid 
or mongrel tribes and populations spread all over that conti- 
nent. It is certainly possible, indeed probable, that there are two 
or three, or more species of men, closely approximating/ it is 
true, nevertheless specifically different from the woolly-haireJ . 
or typical Negro. One of these (the Hottentots or Bushmen) 
with the true negro features but of dirty yellow color, it would 
seem almost certain must be a separate species; but until some 
one better qlialified to judge, than those hitherto relied (wa, 
has investigated this subject, if is only safe to assume but a 
single species, and that the other and numerous populations 
of Africa, however resembling or approximating to the typical 
Negro, are hybrids and mongrels, the effete and expiring re- 
mains of the mighty populations and imposing civilizations 
that once flourished upon its soil. There may be also other 
species besides the Mongol in Asia, and beside the Malay ifi 
Oceanica, and it is quite probable that some species have 
totally perished. But it is certain that those thus briefly dis- 
cussed now exist; that their location, their history, as far as 
they can be saill to have a history, their physical qualities and 
mental condition, in short, their specific characters, are plainly 
marked and well understood. Nevertheless, and though all 
this belongs to the domain of fact, and it is as absurd to ques- 
tion it as it would be to question the existence of diverse spe- 
cies in any of the genera or families of the animal creation, the 
" world" generally holds to the notion of a single human race. 
It is not designed to expressly argue this pcnnt, for, to the 
Ameiicsn mind, it is so obvious, if uoti %c^-<ss\!i<&ii\>^\}!QaX^i^ 
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Human Creation is composed of diverse species, that argument 
is misplaced if not absolutely absurd. The European people 
Tarely see the Negro or other species of men, and therefore the 
notion of a single human race or species (with them) is natural 
enough, indeed a mental necessity. Ethnologists — men of 
Tast erudition, of noble intellect and honest and conscientious 
intentions — ^have devoted their powers to this subject, and 
volume upon volume has been published to demonstrate the 
assumption of a single race. Buffon, Blumenbach, Ticdemann, 
Prichard, even Cuvier himself, have given in their adherence 
to this dogma, or rather it should be said have set out with the 
assumption of a single race and collected a vast amoimt of 
material — of fact or presumed fact — ^to demonstrate its sup- 
posed truth. Nor is it an easy matter to explode their sophis- 
. tries or to disprove their assumptions. With great and admitted 
claims to scientific acquirement and powers of reasoning, they 
combine undoubted honesty of intention and seemingly carefhl 
and patient investigation, and the amount or extent of evi- 
dence adduced, the elaborate and mighty array of fact, of 
learned and imposing authority appealed to, and the £itiguing 
if not unwarrantable argument put forward, made it, and still 
make it difficult to reply to them or to disprove then* assump- 
tions. Any question, no matter whajb its nature, or however 
deficient in the elements of truth, still admits of argument, and 
ftlsehood may often lead astray the reason even when the 
judgment itself is convinced to the contrary. And these Eu- 
ropean advocates of the dogma of a single race have such a 
boundless field for discussion, can so bewilder and fatigue the 
reason as well as pervert the imagination by their plausible 
arguments, drawn from the analysis of animal life, that it is 
not wonderful they should lead astray the popular mind ; nor 
' is it Borprising that those among us clsoxmng \>o\>^TCi^TiQl 
0aeaco abould bow to their aathority, for t\iOug)[i coTonvcnv ^b«DS^ 
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rejects their arguments, there are few of sufficieht mental infe 
pendence to withstand that authority, when backed np bj 
such an imposing array of distinguished names. But the 
strong common sense that distinguishes our people win not 
be, indeed, cannot be, deceived on this subject. The American 
or the Southern knows that the Negro is a Negro, and is not 
a Caucasian, just as clearly, absolutely and unmistakably as he 
knows that black is black and is not white, that a man b a 
man and is not a woman — that a pigeon is a pigeon and is not 
a robin — or a shad a shad and not a salmon. He sees n^ro 
parents have negro offspring; that Indians have Indian o!^ 
spring; and that whites have white ofi&pring, >' each after its 
kind," with the same regulai'ity, uniformity and perfect cer- 
tainty that is witnessed in all other forms of existence. There 
is not a white man or woman in the Union who, if told of 
such a thing as white parents with negro offspring, or negroes 
with white offspring, would believe it, even if sworn to by a 
million of witnesses. Such a belief or such a conception would 
be as monstrous, and indeed impossible, as to suppose that 
robins had begotten pigeons or horses asses. And the con- 
stant witnessing of this — this undeviating and perpetual order 
in the economy of animal life, demonstrates the specific char- 
acter of the Negro beyond doubt or possible mistake. Irish- 
men, Germans, Frenchmen, etc., come here, settle down, be- 
come citizens, and their offspring bom and raised on American 
soil differ in no appreciable or perceptible manner from other 
Americans. But Negroes may have been brought here three 
centuries ago, and their offspring of to-day is exactly as it was 
then, as absolutely and specifically unlike the American as 
when the race first touched the soil and first breathed the air 
of the 'Ney "World. It is not intended, as already observed, 
to argue tbia matter, for it is a palpable and unavoidable fact * 
that Negroes are a separate 8ped.ea \ aad ifl^oTx^m «Qd2»ft»dBsi% 
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diapters of this work the specific qualities are examined in 
detail, these detailed demonstrations are merely designed to 
present the physical differences in order to determine the 
moral telations, and not by any means to demonstrate a fact 
always palpable to the senses. Even those foolish people, dis- 
posed to pervert terms or play upon words — to admit the fe^t, 
thus palpable, but ready to confound and distort the reason 
by the application or use of false terms, cannot avoid the inevi 
table conclusion of distinct species. To conceal or keep out 
of sight this truth, some have thus admitted these every day 
Been and unmistakable specific differences in dividing races, but 
a silly as strange perversity has prompted them to use the term 
•'permanent varieties" instead of "species," as if white and black 
were vaiiations and not specialties. It is a fact, an existing, 
unalterable, demonstrable, and unmistakable fact, that the 
Negro is specifically different from ourselves — a fact uniform 
and invariable, which has accompanied each generation, and 
under every condition of circumstances, of climate, social con- 
dition, education, time and accident, from the landing at James- 
town to the present day. The Naturalist, reasoning alone on 
this basis of fact, says, that which has been uniform and undi- 
viating for three hundred years, in all kinds of climate and 
under all kinds of circumstances, in a state of " freedom" or 
condition of " slavery," under the burning Equator and amid 
the snows of Canada, without change or symptom of change, 
must have been t>.us three thousand years ago. And he rea- 
sons truly, f /r the excavations of Champolion and others de- 
monstrate the specific character of this race four thousand 
years ago, with as absolute and unmistakable certainty as it is 
now actually demonstrated to the external sense of the present 
generation. And the Naturalist, reasoning still further on this 
basis of fact, says, "that which has existed four thousaxLd 
jiBan^ witbottt the 8Ugbte8t change or xa(>3ML(i^>afiji!L^^\£L^ 
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all kinds of climate and nnder every condition of ciroamstanoet 
preserres its integrity and transmits, in the regular and nor- 
mal order, to each succeeding generation the exact and coni:> 
plete type of itself, must have been thus at the beginning, and 
when the existing order was first called into being by the 
Almighty Creator." And contemplating the subject from this 
stand-point, and reasoning from analogy, or exactly as we do 
in respect to other and all other foims of existence, the condo- 
sion is irresistible and unavoidable that the several human 
races or species originsily came into being exactly as they now 
exist, as we know they have existed through all human experi- 
ence, and without a re-creation, must continue to exist so long 
as the world itself lasts, or the existing order remains. But a 
large portion of the " world" believe that the Bible teaches 
the descent of all mankind from a single pair, and consequently 
that there must have been a supernatural interposition at some 
subsequent period, which changed the human creation into its 
actual and existing fonn of being. And if there has been, at 
any time a special revelation made to man, and supernatural 
interposition in regard to other things, then this alteration or 
re-creation of separate species is no more irrational or improb- 
able than other things pertaining to that revelation, and which 
are universally assented to by the religious world. A revela- 
tion is necessaidly supernatural — ^that is, in direct contradiction 
to the normal order ; but it may be said that the Creator is 
not the slave of His own laws, and in His immaculate wisdom 
and boundless power might see fit to change the order of the 
human creation ; and certainly the same Almighty power which 
took the Hebrews over the Red Sea on dry land, that saved a 
pair of all living things in the ark of Noah, or dispersed the 
builders of Babel, could, with equal ease, reform, or re-create 
human life, and in future ordain that instead of one there 
/should be several species of men. Tbis \a ^ TftaA.\«t^\wi^«s«E.^ ^ 
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in regard to which the author does not assume to decide, to 
question, to venture an opinion, or even to hazard a conjecture. 
It is clearly and absolutely beyond the reach of human mtelli- 
gence, and therefore not within the province of legitimate 
enquiry. The Almighty has, in His infinite wisdom and bound- 
less beneficence, hidden from us many things, a loiowledge of 
which would doubtless injure us, and the origin of the human 
races belongs to this catalogue. Men may labor to investigate 
it, to tear aside the veil the Creat9r has drawn about it, to 
unlock the mystery in which He has shrouded it, and after mil- 
lions of years thus appropriated, come back to the starting- 
point, the simple, palpable, unavoidable truth. They exist, 
but why or wherefore, whither they came or whence they go, 
is beyond the range of human intelligence. We only know, 
and are only permitted to know, that the several species now 
knpwn to exist have been exactly as at present in their phys- 
ical natures and intellectual capacities, through all human ex- 
perience and without a supernatural interposition or re-creation, 
must continue thus through countless ages, and as long as the 
existing order of creation itself continues. This we know 
beyond doubt or possible mistake, while, whether it was thus 
at the beginning, or changed by a supernatural interposition 
at some subsequent period, is now, and always must be, left to 
conjecture. Those who interpret the Book of Genesis, or who 
believe that the Book of Genesis teaches the origin of the hu- 
man family from a single pair, will, of course believe that the 
Creator subsequently changed them into their present form, 
while those who do not thus interpret the Bible will believe, 
with equal confidence perhaps, that they were created thus at ^ 
the begbining. It is not, nor could it be of the slightest ben- 
efit to us to reaUy and truly know the truth of this matter. 
AH that is essential to our welfare we already know, or may 
Jbaonr, If we properly apply the faculties m\k^\iLOoL '^Sckfc ^-t^ 
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ator ha3 so beneficently endowed us. We only nded to^apply 
these faculties — to investigate the question — ^to study the dif^ 
fercnces existing among the general species of men, and com- 
pare their natures and ca})abilities with our own, to under- 
stand our time relations with them, and thus to secure cor 
own happiness as well as their well-being, when placed in^jux- 
taposition with them. All this is so obvious, and the remote 
and abstract question of origin so hypothetical and entirely 
non-essential, that it seems impossible that intelligent and con- 
scientious men would ever seek to raise an issue pn it, or that 
they would overlook the groat practical duties involved in the 
question and engage in a visionary and unprofitable disoHSsion 
about that of which they neither do nor can know anything 
whatever. Nevertheless, some few persons seem to be especi- 
ally desirous to provoke an issue on this matter, not only with 
science but with common sense, and a certain reverend and 
rather distinguished gentleman has publicly and repeatedly de- 
clared 'Hhat the doctrine of a single human race underlies the 
whole fabric of religious belief, and if it is rejected, Christianity 
will be lost to mankind !^ What miserable folly, if nothing 
worse, is this I It is a virtual declaration that we must believe 
or pretend to believe, what we knoto to be a lie^ in order to 
preserve what we believe to be a truth. The existence of differ- 
ent species of men belongs to the category of physical fact — a 
thing subject to the decision of the senses, and belief ndther 
has nor can have anything to do with the matter. It is true^ 
the reverend gentleman in question may shut his eyes and re- 
main in utter ignorance of the fact, or rather of the laws gov- 
erning the feet, and while thus ignorant, may believe, or pre- 
tend to believCj that widely different things constitute the same 
thing — that white and black are identical — that white 
parents had at some remote time aijd in some strange and 
iinaecountable znimnQr given birth to "Segto oife^Tai^%>w*» 
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what right has he to say, to those who are conscious of the 
&ct of different species, and who knowy moreover, that negroes 
could no more originate from white parentage than they could 
firom dogs or cats, that they shall stultify themselves and 
dishonestly pretend to believe otherwise, on pain of eternal 
reprobation, or what he doubtless considers such, the loss of 
Christianity to the world ? It is not the desire of the writer to 
either reconcile the merits of science with those peculiar inter- 
pretations of the Bible, or to exhibit any contradictions with 
those interpretations. An undoubting believer himself in the 
great doctrines of Christianity, he finds no difficulty whatever 
in this respect, and would deske to simply state the facts or 
wh4U A6 knows to he trutJi^ and leave the reader to form his 
own conclusions. But the seemingly predetermined design of 
some to make an issue on this matter, to appeal to a supposed 
popular bigotry and &naticism in order to conceal the most 
vital and most stupendous truth of modem times — a truth un- 
derlying all our sectional ^fficulties, and which, truly appre- 
hended by the mind of the masses, will instantly explode those 
difficulties — renders it an imperative duty to expose the folly 
and sophistry of those who strive to keep it out of sight. 
They assume that the Bible teaches the origin of all mankind 
from a single pair — that the Mongol, Indian, Negro, etc., with 
the same origin, have the same nature as the white man, and 
consequently have the same natural rights, and that we owe 
to them the same duties that we owe to ourselves or to our own 
race. And, moreover, they proclaim a belief in this assump- 
tion as essential to salvation, or, in other words, that if it be 
rejected Christianity will disappear from the world. It need 
not be repeated that the writer will not condescend to argue a 
self-evident, actually existing, every-day palpable and unavoid- 
able physical fact, or insult the reader's imderstanding by igro^ 
Beniing proofa to show that the Negro is apec^caSlL^ di^^x^^ 

8* 
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from himself — that is a matter i)eyond the province of ra- 
tional discusaion, and entirely within the domain of the senses; 
yet, as already observed, in the subsequent cha2)ter8 of this 
work the extent of these differences separating whites and 
blacks will be demonstrated, their physical differences and 
a])proximations shown, in order to determine their moral 
relations and social adaptations. Bnt the assumption that 
belief in the dogma of a single human i*ace or species is vital 
to the preservation of Christianity needs to be exposed, as 
it is in reality as monstrous in morals as stupid and absurd in 
fact. We cannot believe that which we know to be untrae^ 
and to affect such belief, however good the motive may seem, 
must necessarily debauch and demoralize the whole moral 
structure. There are many tilings — such as the belief in the 
doctrine of election, ori^al sin, of justification by fidth, 
that admit of belief— honest, earnest, undonbting belief— for 
they are abstractions and purely matters of &ith that can never 
be brought to the test of physical demonstration, or to the 
standard of material fact, but the question of race — ^the fiict of 
distinct races or rather the existence of species of Cauca- 
sian, Mongols, Negroes, etc., are physical facts, subject to the 
senses, and it is beyond the control of the will to refuse assent 
to their actual presence. Can a man, by taking thought, add 
a cubit to his stature ? Can he believe himself something else 
— a woman, a dog, or that he does not exist — that black 19 
wliite, or that red is yellow, or that the Negro is a white man? 
It is possible to deceive and delude ourselves, and believe or 
think that we believe many things which our interest, our 
prejudices, and our caprices prompt us to believe, but they 
must be things of an abstract nature, where there are no phys- 
ical tests to embarrass us or to compel the will to bow to that 
fixed and immutable standard of truth which the Eternal has 
planted in the very heart of things, and which otherwise the 
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laws of the mental organism absolutely force ns to recognize. 
But the exist^ice of distinct species of men does not belong to 
tins category. It is £m^ a palpable, immediate, demonstrable 
and miescapable fact. We Imow, and we cannot avoid know- 
ing, that the negro is a- negro and is not a white man, and 
therefore we cannot believe, however much we may strive to 
do so, that he is the same being that we are, or in other words, 
that all mankind constitute a single race or species. All that 
m possible or permissible is to make liars and hypocrites of 
ourselves — ^to ]^etend to believe in a thing that we do not and 
cannot believe in — to force this hypocrisy and pretended belief 
on others who may happen to have confidence in our honesty 
and respect for our ability; and finally, as a salve for^our out- 
raged conscience, to deceive ourselves with the notion that our 
motives are good, and the end justifies the means. 

But the advocates of the European theory of a single race 
are &ced by other difficulties, which are quite as unavoid- 
able as those thus briefly glanced at. They demand that the 
world shall believe in the dogma of a angle race, but not one 
among them will act upon it in practice, or convince others of 
their sincerity by living up to their avowed belief If the Ne- 
gro had descended from the same parentage, or, except in 
color merely, was the same being as ourselves, then there 
could be no reason for refusing to amalgamate with him as with 
the several branches of our race. But on the contrary, the 
reverend and distinguished gentleman who has ventured to 
declare that the belief that the Negro is a being like ourselves, 
is essential to Christianity, would infinitely prefer the death of 
Ids daughter to that of mstrriage with the most accomplished 
and most pious Negro in existence ! K he believed in his own 
assertions in regard to this matter, then it would be his first 
and most imperative duty, as a Christian minister, to set an 
eiample to others, to labor night and day to elevate this (in 
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that case) wronged and outraged race — ^indeed, to suffer ewttj 
personal inconvenience, even martyrdom itself in the pop* 
Ibimance of a daty so obvious and necessary. And when - 
this theory was at last reduced to practice, and all the existing 
distinctions and " prejudices" against the Negro were obliter- 
ated, and the four millions of N^roes amalgamated with the 
whites, society would be rewarded by the increased morality 
and purity that would follow an act of such transcendent jus- 
tice. But will any one believe in such a result — ^that, reducing 
to practice the belief^ or pretaided belief of a slhgle race, will 
or would benefit American society ? No, indeed ; on the C(mi- 
trary, every one knows — even the wildest and most perverted 
abolitionist knows — ^that to reduce this dogma to practice, to 
honestly live out this pretended belief, to affiliate with these 
negroes, would result in the absolute destruction of Amerioan 
society. Nothing, therefore, can be more certain than the 
hypocrisy of those who pretend to believe in this single-race 
doctrine, for it need not be repeated, that they do not and cto* 
not believe In it in reality. But why should they deem this 
absurd doctrine essential to their interpretation of the Bible? 
That the Almighty Creator subsequently changed the order 
of the human creation is in entire harmony with the univw- 
sally received history of the Christian Revelation. All the 
Christian sects of the day admit the doctrine of miracles, or 
supernatural interposition, down to the time of the Apostles, 
and the largest of all (the Roman Catholics) credit this inter- 
position at the present day, and therefore those ready to re- 
cognize it in auch numerous instances, many, too, of relatively 
trifling importance, but, determined to reject it in this matter 
of races, are only imitating their brethren of old, and strainin/s: 
at gnats while swallowing camels with the greatest ease. 
To many persons the great doctrines of the Christian faith 
cany with them innate and irreBistable ^Tooi oi ^^ ^krsu^ 
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origm, bnt the professional teaohera of theology depend mainly 
iqxm supernatural interposition to convince the world of its 
truth, and ytit by a strange and unaccountable perversity, 
some of them would rgect it in the most important, or, at all 
events one of the most important instances in which it ever 
did or ever could occur. Bat will the sensible and really con- 
scientious Christian priest or layman venture' to persist in 
^ircing this assumption, this palpable, demonstrable, unmis- 
takable falsehood, that the single race-dogma is essential to the 
preservation of Chris^anity, upon the public ? If he does, . 
and if it is accepted by those who look upon him as a teacher, 
then it is certain that he will inflict infinite mischief on the 
cause of Christianity. To assume that all mankind have white 
skinS) or straight hair, or any other specific feature of our own 
raoe, involves no greater absurdity, indeed, involves the exact 
absurdity, that the assumptioji of a single human species does. 
If it were assumed that we must stultify ourselves, and believe, 
or pretend to believe, that all mankind have white skins, or 
Christianity would be lost to the world, there is not a single 
man in this Republic that would not reject such an assumption 
with scorn and contempt. White and black are, of course, 
specialties, but no more so than (as will hereafter be shown) 
all the other things that constitute the negro being, and 
therefore the assumption put forward substantially and indeed 
exactly, is thus : We must beUeve that whites, Indians, Ne- 
groes, etc., have the same color, or the whole fabric of 
Christianity will be overthrown and lost to mankind I 

But enough — ^all Americans know — ^for they cannot avoid 
knowing — that negroes are negroes and specifically different 
from themselves ; they know, moreover, tliat they differed just 
as widely when first brought to this continent, and all who 
understand the simplest laws of organization know that they 
mast always J emam thus different from 0UTsd\e;^^;a!L^\}cL<^x&^^^ 
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they know^ that they were made so by the act and wiD of the 
Ahnightj Creator, while when, or how, or why they are Unu, 
i» beyond the proidnce of human enquiry^ and of no manner 
of importance whatever. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORICAL STJMMABY. 

The white or Caucasian is the only historic race— the 
race which is alone capable of those mental manifestatiGns 
which, written or unwritten, leave a permanent impression 
behind. What was its first or earliest condition upon the 
earth? This, ejcoept the meagre account given by Moses, 
is unknown, nor is it of much importance that it should be 
known, for though it never was nor could be savage or bar- 
1>arous, as these terms are understood in modem times, still 
its intellectual acquisitions were doubtless so limited that if 
ireally known to us, they would be of little or no sernce. 
IMoses scarcely attempts any description of social life before 
the time of Abraham, and that then presented does not differ 
Tery materially from what exists in the some locality at the 
present day. The pastoral haMtudes of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, the sale of Joseph to the Ishmaelites by his brethren, 
his purchase in Egypt, and sudden exaltation at the court of 
the Egyptian Monarch, is an almost exact counterpart of 
scenes witnessed now, and with little varieties in the same 
lands, for the last four thousand years. The starting-point — 
the locality where the race first c^tne into being, is equally 
hidden as the time or period of its creation. Biblical writ- 
ers have usually supposed* somewhere in Asia Miiior, on the 
banks of the Euphrates, while ethnologists are inclined to be- 
lieve that the high table lands of Thibet and Hindoo Koo^^ 
may have been the cradle of the race. Nor \s a \iiO^\<^^<& oil 
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this material, or indeed of the slightest cousequenoe, except as 
an aid in determining its trae centre of existence — ^that is, its 
physical adaptation or specific afl^ties for a certain locality. 
But this is determined by experience ; and it is demonstrated 
beyond doubt that while the elaborate and relatively perfect 
8tructui*e of the Caucasian Man enables him to resist all ex- 
ternal agencies, and to exist in all climates capable of 'support- 
ing animal life, he can only till the soil or perform manual 
labor in the temperate zones. It is, therefore, immaterial 
when or where he first came into being, or what was the 
starting point of the race — ^its centre of existence is alike in 
all the great temperate latitudes of Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
America. The history of the race may be said to be divided 
into three great cycles or distinct periods ; all, however, con- 
necting with each other, and doubtless mainly resembling each 
other in their essential nature, however widely different in 
their external manifestation. The first period, beginning with 
its actual existence on the earth, may be said to terminate in 
the era of authentic history. The second, or historic era, may 
be' assumed as extending to the overthrow of the Roman 
Empire by the so-called northern barbarians, or, perhaps, to 
what is usually termed the dark ages. And finally, there is 
another grand cycle in human destiny, which, beginning with 
the restoration of learning, comes down to and includes our 
own times. In regard to tbe ^st, we actually know'little of 
it, for, leaving out of view the Sacred Scriptures, we have 
only a few imperfect glimpses of the actual life of the count- 
less millions that preceded the historic period. What little 
knowledge we have depends on tradition and mythology, 
sometimes, perhaps, true enough, but the greater portion 
thus transmitted to our times we know is false, because con- 
ditions are assumed that are in contradiction wiUi the laws 
tluU govern our animal b^g. 1£ t!b& xqjc^ \i!^\^^\^^ ^«a 
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created in Asia, we know that portions of it migrated to 
Africa, at a very remote period ; indeed, leaving the Bible out 
of view, the first knowledge we have of its existence, or the 
earliest traces of its existence, is in Africa. Caucasian tribes 
or oommnnities entered the valley of the Nile possibly before 
the delta of the lower country was sufficiently hardened to 
admit of cultivation, as they evidently occupied localities con- 
siderably removed from the outlet of that great river. These 
early adventurers conquered the aborigmal population, subjected 
them to their control, compelled them to labor for them, bmlt 
magnificent cities, temples, palaces, founded a mighty Empire 
and advanced, to a certain extent, in civilization. But wealth 
and luxury, with their effeminate consequences, probably, too, 
injustice and crime in the rulers, and certainly, and worst 
of all, interunion and affiliation with the conquered races, 
tempted purer and hardier branches of the race to invade 
them, asid indeed the delicious climate and fertile soil must 
have always tempted Caucasian tribes into the Valley of the 
Nile, fi-om the earliest periods, and whenever they felt them- 
selves strong' enough to attack the existing community. Of 
coarse we can only deal in conjecture in regard to this matter, 
but it is probable that numerous invasions took place, each 
passing through much the same course as its predecessors. 
First came conquest, then the erection of a mighty Empire, 
followed by a grand civilization ; then came effeminacy, affilia- 
tion with the subject races, debauchment and debility inviting 
a new conquest by pure Caucasians, and they, in their turn, 
going through the same round of glory and decay, of con- 
quest and degradation. Such seems to have been the condition 
of Egypt when the Romans invaded it, and made it a province 
of that great Empire. The effete remains of these Egyptian 
populations afterward, became known to the 1R.0Tnat\i ^wr^^w^ 
jd4 to a oettaiD extent, may be said still to esifi^. Taft ^«^ 
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Asiatic empires were doubtless similar to the Egyptian, exoepft 
in respect to the debauchment of blood. The Assyrians, Per- 
sians, Chaldeans, Babylonians, Hebrews, etc^ each in ihdr 
turn, were conquerors and conquered, masters and slaves, but 
their downfall, in one essential respect, differed widely from 
those of A&ica. They were pure, unmixed Caucasians, for at 
that time the Mongol element was unknown in that portion of 
Asia, and the Negro, except a few household servants, never 
existed on that continent. The Mongolian race was first 
known about five hundred years anterior to the Chriatian 
Era, and whether originally it existed in a more northern 
region, or had not reached a fuU development as regards num- 
bers, can not be known, on account of our limited knowledge 
of the earth at that time. The old Caucasian populations of 
Asia knew nothing of it, and had no admixture of Mongdio 
blood. But all is conjecture, mystery, doubt and uncertainty, in 
regard to these ancient and extinct Empires. We know that 
they existed — that they were white men — ^beings like ourselves 
— our own ancestors, with the same wants, the same instincts, 
in short, the same nature that we have, and therefore, in the 
main, acted, as we do now. Of course we call them heathens^ 
pagans, savages, barbarians, etc., but were they thus ? 

In the modem times there are no white barbarians or heatlh 
ens. In all modem history, wherever found, white men are 
much the same ; why, then, should it not have been so always? 
The fanatic Jew called all othere gentiles, savages ; the 8up«> 
cilious Greek called even their Roman conquerors barbarians; 
even the manly and liberal Roman did not rise above this fool- 
ish bigotry, and not only called the Gauls, Britons, Germans, 
etc., barbarians, but reduced them to slavery, as if they were 
inferior beings. We witness the same ignorance and folly in 
oar own eziligrhtened times. The Englishman believes that tbe 
JSngUah are slone truly Cbxiataan «n^ cn:«n)axft^\ \^ ^«9Mb> 
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man honestly believes that Za JEtelle France is at the head of 
modem civilization ; even the advanced and liberal American 
Democrat thinks, and perhaps correctly, that the Americans 
alone are truly civilized ; while some among us would exclude 
all from the privilege of dtizenship who happen to be bom 
elsewhere, as rigidly as the Jew did the uncircumcised Gentile 
or the Moslem the dog of a Christian. Is not this notion of 
"ontside barbarians," therefore, the result of ignorance, or 
foolish egotism, without sense or reason? Some nations or 
eommmiities were doubtless advanced more than others in 
ancient times, as at present, but in the main the race must 
have approximated to the same common standard we wit- 
ness now. If it is said that in early times the obstacles in the 
way of frequ^it intercourse prevented this general approxi- 
mation to a common standard of enlightenment, it may be re- 
plied that the same obstacles would also prevent a wide depar- 
ture, and when we know that they had the same wants, the 
same instincts, the same tendencies, etc., the conclusion seems 
imavoidable that no nation or community could at any time in 
history assume, with any justice, that others were barbarians, 
or that they alone were civilized. The traditions arid imper- 
fect knowledge which we have hitherto possessed in respect 
to these long-buried populations, may, perhaps, be replaced by 
that- which is almost or quite as reliable as written history itself. 
Within a few years past a class of men have sprung up who, 
excavating the dead remains of long forgotten empires, promise 
revelations that will bring us face to face with the buried gen- 
erations that we now only know through the dim perspec- 
tive of uncertain tradition. Champolion, Belzoni, Rawlinson, 
Layard and their companions have alre«idy made discoveries 
in Egypt and Nineveh that ppen to our minds much of the 
social condition and daily life of those remote Imve^^axv^ixsXxa^ 
exphnuJoaa, It is probable, will give us neatVy ^ a^fi^csvxt^ji^ ^ 
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knowledge as we have of those embraced within the ojole of 
authentic bistoiy. 

The next great period in the history of the race — ^the hifr 
toric era — ^is supposed to be entirely within the province of real 
knowledge. It becrins with the history of the Greeks— not 
the symbolic but the real — that gi*and and glowing intelleo* 
tualigfm which, in many respects, may be said to equal the iiK- 
tellectual development of our own times. The history of 
Greece and Rome is in truth the history of the race, of the 
world, of mankind. There were cotemporary nations of gre&t 
power, extent and cultivation, but the Greeks and RomanSi 
and the subject or servile populations that acknowledged their 
supremacy, made up the larger portion of the race. It is true 
the Persians were then pure Caucasians, ^d, in respect to 
numbers, largely surpassed the Greeks, but while they did not 
differ much in their general character^ they were on the de- 
cline before the Greeks had reached their fuU national devd* 
opment. The latter always referred to Egypt as the source 
of their civilization, but it is more probable that they borrowed 
from Asia most of those things supposed to be of foreign 
origin. It is, however, quite possible that the earliest civiliza- 
tion was developed in Africa, that it receded from thence to 
Asia, as we know it afterwards did from the latter to Europe, 
and as we now witness it, passing to America. But what is 
civilization ^ It is, or it may be defined as, the result of intel- 
lectual manifestation. A nation or people who have most 
deeply studied and tmderstood the laws of nature or the nature 
of things, and applied their knowledge to their own weli&re, 
are the most civilized or we might say, in a word, that the 
nation that has the most knowledge is the most civilized. The 
Greeks, certainly, surpassed all cotemporary nations in the 
most essential of aU knowledge, yet even this seems to have 
heea rather a thing of chance than otherwise. Political intat 
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ligeDoe, or a knowledge of men's social relations to each 
other, is the most vital they can possess. The Greeks may 
be said both to have possessed this knowledge and to have 
been entirely deficient in it. Athens, with thirty thousand 
citizens all recognized as political equals, was a Democracy, 
but this so-called D^nocracy, with, perhaps, a hundred thou- 
sand slaves, was a burlesque on a democratic government. 
The Helots of Greece, the senrile and subject population of 
which history gives no account, except to refer to them, were 
white men — ^men with all the natural capacities of Socrates, 
Demosthenes, or Alcibiades, but the Greek orators and writers 
of the day never even seemed to imagine that they had 
any rights whatever. Th^had much the same relation to 
the Greeks that the Saxons had to tlic Normans, that the 
Irish have to the English, and yet with all their political 
enlightenment and high intellectual development, the Greeks 
gave them no rights, and treated them as different and subor- 
dinate beings. The notion, therefore, taught in our schools, 
that the Greeks were the authors of political Hberty, is unsound 
— they neither practised nor understood liberty, and the exter- 
nal forms mistak^i for democracy had no necessary connection 
with it. Aristotle could not form even a conception of a polit- 
ical system that did not rest- upon slavery, and this was doubt- 
less the general condition of the Greek mind. It was merely 
accidental that the Greek States assumed a democratic form, 
or rather approximated to a democratic form ; but while they 
were utterly ignorant of individual relations they certauily had 
dear views of the relations of states and the duties that inde- 
pendent communities owe to each other. The Asiatic nations 
seem to have had no conception wha ever of these duties — 
conquest or slavery were the only iltematives. A nation 
mast oonqner or be conquered — ^a dynasty mU)9t destroy aU 
otbeo^ or opoot to fall itself— aad the Asiatic character itiU 
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partakes largely of these habitudes. Except, therefore, in iSbB 
mere externals or outward arrangements of political Booiety, 
the Greeks can hardly be said to have done anything for pol]^ 
ical liberty or to advance political science. The Romans did 
more — ^vastly more — ^but they had little or no conception of 
democracy or of individual liberty. The proud boast,"! am 
a Roman citizen," unlike the idea of the American democrat, 
partook of the spirit of a British aristocrat of our own days, 
claiming the privileges of his order. The men who founded 
the city of Rome, though doubtless filibusters and adventu^ 
ers, perhaps even outcasts of the neighboring populations, were 
assumed to be superior to the later emigrants, and thdr de- 
scendants especially claimed exclusive privileges. And when 
Rome expanded into a mighty empire and ruled the world, 
the senatorial order ruled the empire — at all events, until 
Csesar crossed the Rubicon and seized the supreme power. 
The change from a republic to an empire had little or no bear* 
ing upon the question of Uberty, for the condition of the great 
body of the people remained the same. Rome conquered all, 
or nearly all, the then known world, for, except the Persians, 
and perhaps some few populations in the far North, the whole 
Caucasian race recognized the Romans as their rulers. The 
Parthians, so often waging desperate war with the Romans, 
were doubtless a mixed people, something like the modem 
Turks, and very possibly their ancestors. Following the rude 
code of early times, the Romans enslaved the conquered popih 
lations. All the prisoners of war were deemed to have fo^ 
feited their lives, and were parceled out among the Roman 
conquerors, while the rural populations were compelled to pay 
tribute to the Roman civil officers. It is quite probable that 
the Romans conquered some of the inferior races, but except 
the Numidiahs, Lybians, Ethiopians, etc., of Africa, Roman 
writers are silent on the subject. It has been said that tho 
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hifltoiy of the Romans was the history of the Caucasian race, 
and that was the history of the world. This is literally true, 
for though we cannot suppose that the conquered populations 
were the miserable barbarians that the Roman writers represent 
them to have been, Rome was the most advanced portion of 
the race, and therefore the embodiment of its civilization and 
intellectual life. At this moment Paris represents aU France ; 
and the city of Rome bore a somewhat similar relation to the 
populations that composed the empire, however distant they 
may have been from the capital. It was not an unusual thing 
for the same general that commanded in Britain or that had 
conquered in Gaul, to administer the government of the Afii- 
oan provinces or to conduct a campaign against the Persians 
on the bank of the Euphi-ates. And however much the vanity 
of Roman authors may have been gratified by assuming that 
they alone were civilized, it is altogether irrational to suppose 
that the conquered populations, with the same nature and same 
capacities as themselves, and moreover, in Sequent and often 
intimate intercourse with themselves, could have differed 
widely or remained barbaiians, even if such when conquered. 
The Romans advanced far beyond the Greeks in political 
knowledge, but with them also the state was every thing i^nd 
the individual nothing. As with the Greeks, the great major- 
ity were slaves ; and Roman citizenship, or the rights claimed 
by a Roman citizen, was at best a special privilege ; and prior 
to the advent of Christianity, the idea of individual rights, of 
equality, of democracy, seems never to have dawned upon the 
intellectual horizon of the race. Nor did the pi-imitive Chris- 
tians (even) accept it in theory, though they lived it out in 
practice. Their mental habits were formed under the old 
social order, and though the spirit of the new doctrine impellted 
them to live it out in practice, few, if any, ever adopted it in 
theory; Chri«t had said, ''love each other," and ''do'xoqito 
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others as you would have them do unto you," that is, ** grant 
to others the rights claimed for yourselves," but while they 
often lived together, owning things in common like the mod- 
em communists and Socialists, perhaps not one in a million 
ever thought of applying their doctrines to the state, or even 
supposing for a moment that the artificial distinctions which 
separated classes could ever be altered or modified. Even the 
forced and unnatural relation of master and slave, which neces- 
sarily violated the fundamental doctrine of their religion, was 
olung to and respected in theory, and it needed several centOr 
ries of practice and faithfhl obedience to the spirit of the-new 
faith before this ancient barbarism was finally obliterated from 
the Roman world. The conquest of Rome, by the so-called 
northern barbarians, was followed by an eclipse of learning — ^by 
a mental darkness in Western Europe at least, that is fitly enough 
denohiinated the dark ages. Was this irruption of the northem 
nations into Italy the true cause of this darkness ? For sev- 
eral centuries previous there had been an immense and almost 
continuous emigration from Asia, not of individuals, as we 
witness in the present day, to America, but of tribes, commu- 
nities, whole nations. History is indeed imperfect, if not 
altogether silent, in respect to the cause of these mighty migra- 
tions which so long pressed upon Europe. But there can be 
little doubt that the Mongolian race about this time changed, 
to a considerable extent, its location, and pressing down on the 
old Caucasian populations of Asia, impelled those vast masses 
to seek shelter and safety, if not homes and happiness, in En- 
rope. In the mighty invasions of Italy in the fifth century 
by Attila, the truth of this is certainly demonstrated. He 
himself was doubtless a white man, and so were his chiefs; but 
the mighty populations he rided over, and which extended 
from the Danube to the frontiers of China, were mainly Mon- 
goliso. But no Mongolians settled porm^ently in Europe— 
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but Caucasians, and except the modem Turks, none but 

Caucasians — and, being the same men as the Romans 
selves, why should they be barbarians ? They were con- 
:)rs ; a pretty good proof that, though not so refined per- 
, certainly not so effeminate as the Romans had become, 

could not have been barbarians. Other things being 
I, the nation that has made the greatest advan^ in 
rledge will be able to conquer, because it has only to 
T its knowledge to this object to succeed. There can be 
)ubt that we ourselves surpass all the nations of our times 
iowledge, or in our capacity to apply our knowledge to 
purposes of material existence. Our railroads, canals, 
c works, our ship-building, commerce, etc., prove this, 
we have only to apply this knowledge to purposes. of 
ce or defence, to invade others or to defend ourselves, 
jmonstrate our immense supeiiority. Nevertheless, if we 
Id conquer Spain, or any other ancient and effete empire, 
tless their writers would take their revenge in calling us 
airians, as^ indeed the poor, feeble, and adulterated hybrids 
'exico actually did thus represent us when in possession 
eir capital. Nothing, therefore, can be more improbable 

the theory of Gibbon and others, that the nations that 
aered Rome were barbarians, and that the dark ages were 
*esult of that conquest. But there was a cause for the 
jquent darkness which so long spread over the European 
i much more palpable. Christianity had become gener- 
iccepted, and bad and ambitious men, in the then gen- 
ignorance of the masses of the populations, might wield 
th stupendous effect in advancing their ambition and 
ing their own personal objects. The assumption that 
t had delegated a power on earth to interpret the will 
3aven, both as to temporal as well as religious interests, 
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was enough ; of course all human investigation and menfal 
activity tenninated, and was denounced as impiety. 

The subordinate clergy were often, perhaps generally, &ith- 
ful to the great truths transmitted by the primitive Christians, 
but, dependent on tradition, and subject to the rule of their 
sacerdotal superiors, they in vain resisted these influences, and 
tbes^ truths became in time so corrupted as scarcely to retun 
any resemblance to the original faith. It is believed that, 
except in these '^ dark ages," the Caucasian mind has never 
retrograded or indeed remained stationary. Progress is the 
law, the instinct, the necessity of the Caucasian mind^ and 
however much some branches or some nations may decline, 
there is always some portion, nationality, or conomunity, that 
embodies the wants of the race, and that moves forward in 
pursuit of that indefinite perfectability which is its specific 
and distinguishing characteristic. But it is easily understood 
how this might hava suffered an eclipse under the circ«imstan- 
ces then existing. A great proportion of the so-called barba- 
rian conquerors of Rome were ignorant of Christianity, and 
when they became the converts of the conquered Romans, 
they naturally exalted their teachers as beings almost super- 
human in their superior knowledge ; and the general ignorance 
of the times favored any pretension of the priests, however 
absurd it might be. In fact a body of men claiming to be, and 
universally believed to be, the interpreters of the will of the 
Almighty, necessarily interrupted all inquiry into the laws of 
nature (the real laws of God), and though some monks them- 
selves, immured in their cells, continued to think, to experi- 
ment, to acquire knowledge, as well as in many instances to 
preserve that already acquired by others, the great mass of 
the people as well as the great body of the clergy looked upon 
everything of the kind as wicked, impious, and hereticaL 
And we have only to suppose an intellectual activity and 
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dom corresponding with our own limes throughout these 
dark centuries, to realize the stupendous evil inflicted on the 
world by this priesdy arrogance and ambition. 

The races, so-called,that figured most- prominently during the 
period beginning with authentic history and terminating in the 
dark ages, are first, the Semitic, which included the Egyptians, 
Carthaginians, Persians, Syrians, Hebrews or Jews, Saracens, 
Arabians, etc., indeed under the term Semitic may be included 
ail the Orientals, except the Paithians, who were doubtless a 
mixed people, and those northern tribes, historically known as 
Scythians, afterwards the conquerors of Egypt and the pro- 
genitors of that extraordinary military autocracy known in 
modem times by the name of Mamelukes. The second great 
branch was the Pelasgian, which included the Macedonians, 
the Romans, the Hellenic tribes, Dorians, Thracians, etc., and 
of which the Romans were for nearly two thousand years the 
main representatiyes. Between these great branches of the 
Caocafflan — ^for they were both doubtless, typical Caucasians, 
though Agassiz thinks that the Semitic constituted a separate 
species — ^there was almost constant war, from the very begin- 
xung of history to the capture of Constantinople. The Greek 
and Trojan war was doubtless a collision of this kind — and so 
were the wars of the Greeks and Persians — the conquests of 
Alexander, which, for a time, almost annihilated the Persian 
empire — the terrible life-and-death struggle of the Romans and 
Carthaginians, and finally the invasion and conquest of Spain 
bj the Arabians, with their ultimate defeat by the Franks under 
Charles MarteL Indeed, comiijg down to more modem times, 
we find the Crusades, when nearly all Europe, in a fit of un- 
controllable phrensy, precipitated itself on Asia; and in.the col- 
lapse which followed,Asiatic hordes, though not exactly Semitic, 
again seeking to penetrate into Europe, and actually conquering 
the rsmaUui of the old Rooiau empke, in the eastern capital of 
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which they are now firmly estabGshed. Historimui are wont to 
magnify the results of th ese contests, especiaHy the defeat of Han- 
nibal and the overthrow of the Oarthaginians by the Romans, 
and the defeat of the Arabians by the Franks, as of vital import- 
ance to the world and the best interests of mankind ; but it is 
quite possible that they over-estimate these things, especially 
the victory of the Romans over the Carthaginians. They were 
both of the same species of men, both branches of the Cauca- 
sian, with the same nature, the ssune tendencies, and, rmd&r 
the same circumstances, the same beings. The Carthaginianfl 
were, for the time, highly civilized. They were the heirs of 
the Egyptian and Asiatic civilizations, as Rome was of that of 
the Greeks. They were a great commercial people, with 
boundless wealth, science, arts, manufactures, everything but 
^ warlike spirit ; while Rome, at the time without commerce, 
"poor and torn by factions, was a mere military aristoonurjr, and 
the capital itself little more than a militaiy encampment. 
Why, then, should the defeat of the former have been bene- 
ficial to the progress of the race, or to the general interests of 
«nankind? 

In regard to the defeat of the Arabians by the Franks, the 
fis.se is altogether different. They were the same species, and 
doubtless, at that time, more advanced than the Europeans, 
but tiiiey were Mohammedans, and in the full flush of enthusi- 
lism for their faith, which they invariably propagated by the 
pword. And if they had overrun Europe as they did Asia, 
somewhat similar results would doubtless have followed, for 
though It is altogether improbable, indeed, in view of its 
Divine origin, impossible, that they could have exterminated 
the Christian religion, they would have done it and the gen- 
eral causd ot civilization incalculable injury. But both of 
tbese great branches of the race have long since disappeared 
from history. The Semitio element oan searody be said to exist 
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at alL la Africa it is adulterated by the blood 'of the Negro, 
and perhaps the blood of some race or races not so low in the 
Boale as the Negro. In Asia it is mixed with the Mongolian 
blood, and though the Arab and Persian populations of our 
day are inainly white, there is more or less taint pervading all 
the Asiatic communities. The great Pelasgian branch ha» 
long since disappeared and been swallowed up in the more 

« 

modem branches of the race, and though the modem Italian 
claims to be, and doubtless is, the lineal descendant of the 
ancient Roman, no portions of the race are wider apart than 
thfe ancient Roman and his modem descendant, a striking 
proof that accidental consanguinity does not affect the univer- 
eality of the race. 

The last great cycle of history, commencing with the Refor- 
mation, comes down to and includes our own times. It is 
quite unnecessary to dwell upon it, as all intelligent persons 
have much the same view of it. With the downfall of the 
Roman empire, however, new varieties of the Caucasian, or, 
as historians have termed them, new races, have emerged into 
view, and in their turn struggled for the empire of the world. 
The hordes that, under Alaric and other leaders, overran 
Italy, were generally known as Goths, a generic term that is 
applied to great numbers of very different people, though, of 
course, all were white men, and therefore of the same race or 
species. But after varying fortunes, and passing through 
numerous mutations, all these races have subsided into several 
well-marked and well-known divisions or &milies now existing. 
There are — First. The CAt^ — ^including a large portion of the 
French, Italians, Spanish, Portuguese, and the remains of the 
primitive people pf the British Islands. Second, The Teutonic 
or Oerman, including the Germans of all kinds, the Swiss, the 
m3rthical Anglo-Saxon and perhaps the Danes, the Scandina- 
TOuis, etc* Ihird. The Sdavonians, embracing the Russians, 
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Poles, Serbs, Croats, Montenegrins, etc. There are Bdme Sem 
populations that, either in language or historical fEUSta, hay« 
little or no connection with those enumerated. These are the 
modem Hungarians, the European Turks, the Circasedans, etc, 
They are, however, Caucasians: even the Turks and Ciroas- 
sians are, in our times, pure or muinly pure Cattcaedanik 
Finally there remain our own people, the of&pring of every 
country and of every variety of the race, and as the more the 
blood is crossed the more energetic and healthy the produiet 
or progeny, the American people should become, as it doubt- 
less will become, the most powerful and the most (avilisted 
people in existence. 

Such, briefly considered, is an imperfect summary or ontline 
of the history of our race, the only race that has a history or 
that is capable of those mental manifestations whose record "* 
constitutes history. It is a favorite theory of most historians 
to represent the mental development of the I'ace as divided 
into distinct categories, not as the author has ventured, into 
historic periods, but into different phases of intellectual man- . 
ifestation. They have supposed that men (white men) were 
first hunters and lived wholly by the chase — that ailer a while 
they became shepherds, and lived on their herds or flocks — 
that then they made another advance and became cultivators, 
and finally artisans, merchants, etc. Each of these conditions, 
it has been supposed, were dependent on, or were associated 
with, a corresponding mental development. The hunter had 
intellect enough to run down the stag or wit suflBcient to entrap 
the game necessary for his support, but had not sufficient 
capacity to take care of his flocks or sense sufficient to till the 
earth ! This notion has doubtless arisen from observing the 
habits of the subordinate races of men, though it is quite • 
possible that our own race has passed through some such 
sieges as those suggested. But there has never been any van- 
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at^onfi in its actual intellectnal powers. The mental capacities 
given it in the morning of creation were just what they are 
BOW, and what they will be millions of years hence. Thus is 
explained the (to many persons) seeming anomaly that in the 
very dawn of history there were men Uke Homer, Plato, So- 
crates, Pythagoras, and others, with a breadth aind depth of 
intellect corresponding to the most intellectual men of our own 
times. Mental power, like physical strength, remains always 
the same through all ages and mutations of human society, 
while knowledge, or the uses made of the intellectual forces, 
is constantly varying from age to age, and changing from one 
country to another. The miserable Italian organ-grinder un- 
der our window, it is somewhat difficult to suppose, embodies 
the high intellect and powerful will, which two thousand 
years ago, made his ancestors masters of the world, but such 
lis the feet, however latent, unknown or imfelt by himself may 
be these powers. The amount or extent or degrees of knowl- 
edge, the perceptions of external things, their relations, the 
laws that govern them, their uses, thdir influences on our well- 
being or the contrary, in short, oHii capacities for acquiring 
knowledge, for comprehending ourselves and ^e things about 
us, are limitless, and therefore progress and indefinite perfect- 
ibility are the specific attributes of the Caucasian. Each gen- 
eration apphes its capabilities and acquires a certain amount 
of knowledge which the succeeding one is heir to, and which, 
in turn, transmits its acquisition to those following ; thus its 
march is ever onward, and except during the " dark ages" it 
is believed that the great law of progress which God has 
imposed on the race as a duty as well as given it as a blessing, 
has never been interrupted. 

But the inferior races of mankind present a very difierent 
aspect in this respect. The Negro, isolated by himself, seems 
utteriy incapable of transmitting anything whatever to the 
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sncceeding generation) and the Aboriginal American, Halaj^ 
etc., doubtless approximate to him in these respects. Th« 
Aztecs and Ppuvians, at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
however, had advanced to the grade of cultivators, and were 
therefore, doubtless, capable of a limited or imperfect trans- 
mission of their knowledge. The Malay is probably capable 
of still greater development in these respects ; but its limita* 
lions are too decided to be mistaken. The Mongolian, on the 
contrary, approximates much closer to oursdves, and while H 
cannot be said to have a history in any proper sense, it is 
doubtless capable of transmitting its knowledge to futnie gen- 
erations to a much<greater extent than others, but it, too, is at 
an immeasurable distance from the Caucasian in this respect. 
The Chinese, it is true, pretend to trace back their history to 
a period long anterior to our own, but this claim is itself so£> 
ficient proof of its own worthlessness. No one vrill suppose 
that the individual Chinaman has a larger brain or greater 
breadth of intellect than the individual Caucasian, and if not, 
what folly to suppose that the aggregate Chinese mind was 
capable of domg that whidi is hnpossible to the aggregate 
Caucasian intellect! The truth is, what is supposed to be 
Chinese history is a mere collection of fables and nonsensical 
impossibilities, and it may be doubted if they can trace back 
their annals even five hundred years with any certainty or 
with suflficient accuracy to merit a claim to historic dignity. 
There can be no doubt, however, that at some remote period, 
a considerable portion of the Chinese population was Cauca* 
casian, as indeed a portion is still Caucasian, and it is perhaps 
certain that Confucius and other renowned nam,es known to 
the modem Chinese, were white men, and what shadowy and 
uncertain historical data they now possess are therefore likely 
to have originated from these sources. The Mongolian race 
was in fact unknown to ancient writers, though there has 
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doubtless been contact with these races from a reiy earlj 
period. 

It is supposed by Hamilton Smith and others, that the Mon- 
golian formally existed much further North than at present, 
and that its immense development in regard to numbers 
finally pressed so heavily on the Caucasian populations of Cen- 
tral Asia, that it displaced them, and hence that those mighty 
migrations into Europe, a short time after the beginning of 
the Christian era, were the results of this pressure in their 
rear. Be this as it may, it is certam that those vast inunda- 
tions which at times swept over the Asiatic world, and also 
threatened Europe with their terrible results, were mainly 
composed of MongoKc elements. Attila was of pure Caucasian 
blood, and his chiefs were doubtless also white men or of a 
predominating Caucasian innervation ; but it is equally certain 
that the larger portion of his terrible hordes were Mongolians. 
His seat of empire was on the Danube and somewhere near 
the modem Buda, from which he threatened France as well as 
Rome and the Italian Peninsula, while his dominion extended 
to the frontiers of China, and embraced the vast regions and 
almost countless populations intervening between these widely 
separated points. His invasion of France, and his repulse if 
not defeat at Chalons, is one of those transcendent events that, 
for good or evil, change the order of history, and for centuries 
affect the fortunes of mankind. Had this not happened — ^had 
his march been uninterrupted — ^had his terrible legions swept 
over Western as they already had over Eastern Europe, and a 
vast Mongolian population become permanently settled there, 
the destinies of mankind would have been widely different. 
But his repulse — ^his desperate retreat and his subsequent death, 
which occurred soon after — changed the Qirrent of events, and 
Ills desolating hordes instead of effecting a permanent lodge- 

im;ut in the heart of Europe, vanished so \xtt6rly that, excrpf 

4* 
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a few thousand Laplanders^ tbey have leil no trace or erdd^oe 
of then* terrible invasion of the European world. 

Genghis Khan, in the twelfth century^ was the next great 
conqueror and mighty leader of those vast Mongolio hordes 
which, at various times, have inundated the ancient world, 
and in their desolating march swept away numerous empires 
and extinguished whole populations. Genghis Khan, though 
of predominating Caucasian blood, was mixed with Mongo- 
lian, bnt his successors for several centuries after were m^nly 
Ci^ucasians or the children of Caucasian mothers. Finally, j;he 
the last and the greatest of these terrible conquerors, Tamerlane, 
in the sixteenth -century, made a conquest of nearly the whole 
of Asia, penetrating even into Africa and conquering Egypt, 
while his defeat of Bajazet, the Emperor of the Turks, then at 
the zenith of their power, opened Europe to the march of his 
desolating hordes, and could his life have been extended a few 
years longer, it is quite possible that he would have accom- 
plished what seems to have been the object of Attila, and sub- 
jected the European as well as the Asiatic world to his terri- 
ble sway. As it was, he invaded and conquered India as well 
as Egypt, and the master of, or wearer of twenty-eight crowns, 
he reigned over the whole of Asia to the borders of China, 
except the Turkish dominions, and ev^i here he was the re- 
cognized master though he gave back the empire to the sons 
of Bajazet. The character of his conquests — ^the death and 
desolation that marked his path — was the most terrible as well 
as the most extensive ever witnessed before or since, and many 
of the largest and most powerful empires of Asia were as 
utterly blotted from the earth as if it had opened and swallowed . 
them up. He himself was of pure Caucasian extraction, and 
doubtless his generals and chiefs were the same, and the Cau- 
casian Tartars formed a very considerable portion of his forces. 
There was doubtless also a large mixed or mongrd element, 
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for of the throngs of female captives taken in these Mongolian 
invasions, few ever returned to their homes, but becoming the 
wives of Mongolian chiefs, those numerous and often powerful 
dynasties which have ruled over the Asiatic populations had 
their origin. Keverthdess a vast majority of these almost 
countless hordes led by Tamerlane were unmixed Mongolian, 
and, therefore, though the leader was himself a Caucasian or 
white man, the bloody and desolating character of his con- 
quests were stamped by the cruelty and ferocity of that race. 
Perhaps no better illustration of the Caucasian and Mongolian 
character could be presented than the contrast between Alex- 
ander's invasion of Persia and India and similar invasions of 
Tamerlane. The first, though a "Pagan" several centuries 
before the Christian era, was humane and merciful to the con- 
quered, and except in battle shed no blood, while the latter 
not content with the enforcement of the Moslem rule of tribute 
or death or the religion of the Prophet, slaughtered whole 
populations after the battle was over, and for the gratification 
of his ferocious hordes. lEs conquest of Bagdad and his pyr- 
amid of ninety thousand heads is one of those terrible things 
that historians are generally puzzled with, for not only is there 
nothing resembling it in history, but there seems to be no 
motive or sufficient cause for it. It was the result, the offspring 
of Mongol ferocity and apathetic cruelty, such as we now wit- 
ness in India and China, and springs as much, perhaps, fi:om a 
low grade of sensibility or incapacity to feel or sympathize 
with suffering, as from a sentiment of cruelty. 

The Hiudoos or East Indians, like the Chinese, also pretend 
to trace back their history to a time long anterior to our own 
historic era. Their claim, in this respect, is doubtless better 
founded than that of the former, but it, too, is absurd and 
valueless. The Hindoos were originally Caucasian, who, at 
some remote period, invaded and conquered India, and stamped 
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their dyilization and religion on the whole pemnsola. Il it 
quite likely, indeed it is certain, that India had been inraded 
and conquered by numerous nations or tribes of Caucasiaiis 
long anterior to the Hindoo conquest. There are in our day 
too many traces of this, too many evidences of the former ex- 
istence of the great master race of mankind in India, to pet 
mit us to doubt. The vast debris spread aQ over India, Indeed 
the sixty or seventy dialects of Sanscrit proves that India must 
have been long subject to the dominion of the Caucasian. It 
is believed by many that Hindoo KooeJi^ or the high table land 
of Thibet, was the cradle of the race, and it is rational to sup- 
pose that long anterior to our own historic era white men 
may have formed the principal portion of the Indian popula* 
tion. They doubtless thus spread themselves over the penin- 
sula ; or if that was the birth-place of the Mongolian, then it is 
certain that restless and energetic Caucasian tribes at a very 
early day invaded and conquered the country. Even now 
tiiere is a large Caucasian element in India. The Afghans are 
pure Caucasian, while the Sikhs, the Rajpoots, and a large 
portion of the people of Oude are doubtless of predominating 
Caucasian blood. That caste which English writers have so 
much to say about, and the good people of Exeter Hall desire 
so much to " abolish," is, to a great extent, mere mongrd* 
ism, and that which is not mongrelism is simply what England 
itself suffers from to a greater extent than any other country 
or people. The Normans invaded the latter country, took 
possession of their lands, and reduced the conquered Anglo- 
Saxons to slavery, where they have remained ever since, and 
though the Norman blood has long since disappeared, the 
theory or system remains, for a few cunning and adroit " An- 
glo-Saxons," claiming to be the descendants of Norman Con- 
querors, now monopolize the land and rule the great body of 
the people as absolutely as the real Narmans did in thdr '^xf. 
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The early invaclers of India grasped everTthing, m did the 
Norman/ in England, but they amalgamated with the con* 
qnered, and thus enfeebling themselves, fell a yictim to fresh 
invasions of pure Caucasians. They, in their tnm, underwent 
the same &te, and thns, from time immemorial there grew up 
those mnltitudinouB dynasties, each of which had its own char* 
acter, and which became a caste, oflen, doubtless, as a means for 
governing the people, and preserved by the conquerors as care- 
fully as that whidi th^ in their turn imposed on the country. 
The Normans and Saxons were of the same race, and the 
greater the admixture of blood, the more energetic the popu- 
lation, while the admixture of the conquering Caucasian with 
the conquered Mongolian, has rendered the modem Hindoo 
powerless and contemptible in comparison with the English or 
European invader of our times. The general subject of the 
human races has been so little studied, and our actual knowl- 
edge of theser great Asiatic populations is so limited and so 
imperfect, that it is difficult to determine their present charao* 
ter, let alone their former history, and it is quite possible that 
the present native of India is specifically different from the 
Chinese. It has been the custom of writers on this subject to 
assume that the Caucasian and Mongolian, with their often 
extensiye affiliations, constitute the sole population of the 
Asiatic continent, and that the differences which are actually 
presented are those produced alone by climate and external 
influences. The writer has adopted this view, but without 
assenting to it in fact, for the actual differences between 
Kena Sahib or an Indian prince, and the true Mongol of 
the Chinese model, are certainly as distinct as those sepa- \ 
rating the former from a modem Englishman, and therefore he 
thinks it quite probable that further investigation will show a 
race or species of men, mainly to be found in India, that are 
yet to.bekoown and to take their plaoe in the great homao 
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fiunily, midway between the Caaoasiaii and Mongolian. B« 
this as it may, however, it is certain that our own race alone 
has a history or is capable of those mental manifestations 
which constitute the materials of history^ The Mongolic de- 
ment, though often invading and temporarily conquering large 
portions of territory occupied by Caucasian populations, haa 
receded almost as rapidly as it advanced, and therefore thdr 
actual centre of existence remains substantially the same at all 
times. There is, however, a trace of Mongolian Uood now 
found outside of its own proper centre, but probably then la a 
much larger Caucasian element among Mongolic nations. The 
Caucasian Tartars invaded and conquered China a few centu- 
ries ago, and though doubtless mixed up with and mainly Mour 
gol at this time, they are the ruling dynasty. The instincts 
of (his race natm*ally impelled it to escape from contact or col- 
lision with the superior race ; thus, the great wall of China was 
a vain attempt to keep out a race it fears» and hates, and 
which its instincts assure it must rule over itself wherever 

• 

they exist in juxtaposition. Many persons fancy that our trea- 
ties with Japan and China will bring these vast populations 
within the circle of modem civilization, and open up to our- 
selves a fancied Asiatic commerce, which, through California 
and a Pacific railroad, we shall mainly monopolize. Of course 
these notions originate in utter ignorance of what China is in 
reality, and except in degree do not differ from that of the 
Abolitionists in respect to negroes and negro " slavery." The 
Mongol never will, as indeed he never can, become an element 
in the modem or Christian civilization of our times and of our 
race, and though there may be a certain trade carried on be- 
tween us and China, it is not likely to vary to any considerable 
extent from that existing now, while any attempt to establish 
a diplomatic iatercourse or equalit^^is simply absurd, and must 
end in nothing. 
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This, then, is the history of the Mongolian race — the race 
nearest onr own — ^all the history we have of it, and indeed all 
the history there is of it, for however brief or imperfect our 
own knowledge of the race, it is doubtless better and more 
reliable than is its own pretended history of itself. As has 
be^i said, unlike the Kegro, whose capacities cannot go beyond 
the living or actual generation, and with whom millions of 
generations are the same as a single one, the Mongolian mind 
may perhaps, with more or less correctness, grasp the life of a 
few generaticms, but in no proper sense is it capable of aotingy 
and consequently of writing history. 



CHAPTER V. 

COLOR. 

AKATomsTB and physiologists have labored very eamesdy to 
account for .or to show the " cause'* of color, not of the XTegio 
alone, but in the case of our own race. Iliey havd generaUy 
supposed that the pigmentum nigrum, a substance lying im^ 
mediately beneath the outward skin, or cutide, constitated 
that cause, and therefore the complexion was fair or dark» 
•blonde or brunette, just as the " coloring*' matter might hap- 
pen to be dark or otherwise. This, in a sense, is doubtless 
true, but to speak of it as a cause is an abuse of terms, for it 
is simply A fact, and no more a cause than it is an effect. 
Cause and causes in natural phenomena are known only to 
Omnipotence, and why the Caucasian color is white or the 
Mongol yellow, or the Negro black, is as absolutely hidden 
from us as the cause of their existence at all — as wholly be- 
yond the scope of human intelligence, and therefore of rational 
inquiry, as the cause of the return of the seasons, or why 
men and animals at a certain time arrive at maturity or finally 
decay and die. The divine wisdom and perfect fitness of the 
fact itself, however, are clearly appreciable, and we are able to 
see, not only its transcendent importance, but the utter impos* 
sibility of its being otherwise. There is in aQ the works of 
God perfect harmony, as well as perfect wisdom, and, there- 
fore, such a monstrosity as a " colored man"— or a being like 
ourselves in all except the color of th^negro — ^is not merely 
absurd, but as impossible in fiict, though not so palpable to a 
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saperficdal intelligence, as a white body with a negro head on 
its Bhonlders, or indeed as a dog with the head of any other 
animal or form of being. 

The &ce of the Cancasian reflects jbhe character, the emo- 
tions, the instincts, to a certain extent the intellectual forces, 
and even the acquired habits, the virtues or vices of the indi- 
vidual. This, to a certain extent, depends on the mobility of 
the fsLcial muscles, and the general anatomical structure and 
ontJine of the features ; but without our color, the expression 
would be very imperfect, and the face wholly incapable of ex- 
pressing the inner nature and specific character of the race. 
For example ^ What is there at the same time so charming 
and so indicative of inner purity and innocence as the blush of 
maiden modesty? For an instant the face is scarlet, then, 
pefhaps, paler than ever in its delicate transparency ; and these 
physical changes, beautiful as they may be to the eye, are ren- 
dered a thousand times more so by our consciousness that they 
refleet moral emotions infinitely more beautiful. Can any one 
suppose such a thing possible to a black face ? that these sud- 
den and startling alternations of color, which reflect the moral 
perceptions and elevated nature of the white woman, are pos- 
sible to the negress ? And if the latter cannot reflect these 
things in her face — if her features are utterly incapable of 
expressing emotions so elevated and beautiful, is it not certain 
thact she is without themr — ^that they have no existence in her 
inner behig, are no portion of her moral nature? To suppose 
otherwise is not only absurd, but impious ; it is to suppose 
that the Almighty Creator would aidow a being with moral 
wants and capacities that could have no development — with 
an inner nature denied any external reflection or manifestation 
of its wants or of itself. Of course, it is not iatended to say 
that the negress has not a moral nature ; it is only intended to 
demonstrate the fact that she has not the moral nature of the 
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white wonum; and, therefore, those who woold ebdoiir Imt 
inner nature with these qualities, most necessarily charge the 
Creator with the gross injustice of withholding from her any 
expression of qualities so essential to her own happiness, as 
well as to our conception of the dignity and heauty of woman- 
hood. This same illustration is extensively diversified in re- 
gard to the other sex. It is seen every day in our sodal life, 
and confronts us at every step. The white man is flushed with 
anger, or livid with fear, or pale with grief. He is at CDe 
moment so charged with the darker passions as to be almost 
black, and the next so softened by sorrow or stricken by grief 
that the face is bloodless and absolutely white. All these out- 
ward manifestations of the inner nature— of the moral being 
with which God has endowed us — ^are familiar to every one. 
They form a portion of our daily experience, and constitate an 
essential part of our social life. 

There are great differences among our people in regard to 
the general expression of the features. Some reflect in their 
faces all the emotions by which they are moved, while others 
are so stolid, or they have acquired such a control over them- 
selves in these respects, as to appear impenetrable. But this 
has no connection with color, or any relation to that great 
fundamental and specific fact by which and through which the 
Almighty has adapted the character and revealed the rdative 
conditions of the several hxmaan races. Like all the other great 
facts involved, color is the standard and exact admeasurement 
of the specific character. The Caucasian is white, the N^ro 
is black ; the first is the most superior, \ he latter the most vor 
ferior — and between these extremes of humanity are the inter- 
mediate races, approximating to the former or approadiing the 
latter, just an the Almighty, in His boundless wisdom and 
ine&ble beneficence, has seen fit to order it. Color is no more 
radical or universal, or no more a difference between white 
men and negroes^ than any ,9ther &ot out of the ooimtlega m3- 
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lions of fkcts ihat separate them. It is more palpable to the 
sense, more unavoidable, but no more universal or invariable 
than the difference in the hair, the voice, the features, the form 
of the limbs, the single globule of blood, or the myriads 
and millions of^ things that constitute the Negro being. It 
would seem that the Almighty Creator, when stamping this 
palpable distinction on the very surface, had designed to guard 
His work from any possible desecration, and therefore had 
marked it so legibly, that human ignoranoe, fraud, folly, or 
wickedness, could hj no possibility mistake it. And indeed 
it is not mistaken, for those perverse creatures among us who 
clamor so loudly for negro equality, or that the negro shall be 
treated as if he were a white man, only desire to force their 
hideous theories oh others, and would rather have their own 
&milie8 utterly perish from the earth than to practice or live 
up to thdr doctrine in this respect. The term "colored man," 
or ^ colored person," though natural enough to Europeans, or 
to those who had never seen negroes, or different races from 
themselves, could never have originated in a community hav- 
ing negroes in its midst, for it is not only a misnomer but an 
absurdity as gross as to say a colored fish or a colored bird. 
Finally, as color is the standard and the test of the specific 
character, revealing the inner nature and actual capabilities of 
the race, so, too, is it the test and standard of the normal 
physical condition of the individual. The highest health of 
the white man is distinguished by a pure and transparent skin, 
and exactly as he departs from this, his color is clouded and 
sallow ; while that of the negro is marked by perfect black- 
ness, and the departure from this is to dirty brown, almost ash- 
color — ^thus, as in everything^ else, revealing the eternal truth 
that life and well-being, social as well as individual, are iden- 
tical with an exact recognition of these extremes, and that it is 
tndy when disease and unnatural conditions prevail, that a cer- 
tain approximation to color or to equality \)^*coaw^ \)0?«^^Afe, 
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^ 

Fia U BE . 

To consider and properly contrast the attitude or the goi- 
eral outline of the negro form with that of the Cauoaeuai,* 
needs a large space to do the subject justice. But a few brief 
points are sufficient to grasp its essential featmres and enaiUe 
eyery one to add or to fill up the details from his own experi* 
ence. Cuvier, the great French zoologist, it is said mi^t pkfl: 
up a bone of any kind, however minute, in the da ec irt ir df 
Arabia, and from this alone determine the tpedes, genus^ and 
class to which it belonged. This at first seems almost incred- 
ible, but a moment's reflection shows not only its practicality, 
but the ease and certainty with which it may be accomplished. 
Indeed we have recently witnessed a still more remarkable 
instance of this tracing the life and defining the relations of 
organized beings from a minute and remote point. Agasoz 
has been able, firom a single scale of a fish, to determine the 
specific character of fishes, and those, too, which he had never 
before seen I A bone is picked up at random by the zoologist; 
he roon discovers that it is a bone of the thigh of some animal, 
and this necessarily leads to tiie fact tiiat it belonged to a 
quadruped, and it, in its turn, leads to other fiusts equally 
connected and dependent on each other, for that great funda- 
mental and eternal law of harmony or adaptation which God 
has stamped on the organic and material universe permits of 
no incongruities or contradictions to mar its beauty or de&oe 
its grandeur. Thus an anatomist, who had given a oertfiiD 
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amount of attention to thie subject, might select the smallest 
lone, a carpal or bone of the finger, for example, ^nd de- 
termine from among mDlions of similar ones, whether it was 
that of a white man or of a negi'o,with perfect certainty and 
the greatest ease. He would know that such bone formed 
part of a hand with a limited flexibility — that the bony struc- 
ture was in accord with the tendons and muscles that moved 
it, and gave it, compared with that of the Caucasian, a re- 
stricted capacity of action, of susceptibility, etc., and he would 
necessaiily connect this hand with an arm of corresponding 
structure, and going on midtiplying the connections and rela- 
tions, he would be led to the final result, and without possibil- 
ity of mistake, that the bone in question belonged to a negro. 
But while the analysis of a single bcme or of a single feature 
of ihe negro being is thus sufficient to demonstrate the spe- 
cific character or to show the diversity of race, that great fact 
is still more obviously and with equal certainty revealed in the 
form, attitude, and other external qualities. The negro is inca- 
pable of an erect or direct perpendicular posture. The general 
structure of his limbs, the form of the pelvis, the spine, the 
way the head is set on the shoulders, in short, the tout ensefy^ 
Me of the anatomical foinnation, forbids an erect position. 
But while the whole structure is thus adapted to a slightly 
stocking posture, the head would seem to be the most impor* 
taut agency, for with any other head or the head of any 
other race, it would be impossible to retain an upright position 
at all. 

The form or figure of the Caucasian is perfectly erect, with 
the eyes on a plane with the horizon, and the broad forehead, 
distinct features and full and flowing beard, stamp him with a 
superiority and even majesty denied to all other creatures, and 
relatively to all other races of men. On the contrary, the 
UflOrrow and lon^tudinal head of the negro projecting posteri- 
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ally, places his eyes at an angle with the horizon, and ihns alone 
enables him to approximate to an erect position. Of oonrse, 
we are not to speculate on what is impossible or to sngg^ 
what might happen if the negro head had resembled that of the 
Caucasian, for the slightest change of an elementary atom in 
the negro structure would render him an impossible monstros- 
ity. But with the broad forehead and small cerebellam of the 
white man, it is perfectly obvious that the negro would no 
longer possess a centre of gravity, and therefore those philan- 
thropic people who would ^^ educate'' him into inteUectoal 
equality or change the mental organism of the negro, would 
simply render him incapable of standing on his feet or of an 
upright position on any terms. Every one must have remarked 
this peculiarity in the form and attitude of the negro. EBs head 
is thrown upwards and backwards, showing a cerUun though 
remote approximation to the quadruped both in its actual 
formation and the manner in which it is set on his shoulders. 
The narrow forehead and small cerebrum — ^the centre of the 
intellectual powers — and the projection of the posterior portion 
—the centre of the animal functions — ^render the negro head 
radically and widely different from that of the white man. This 
every one knows, because every one sees it every day, and the 
universal and all pervading law of adaptation which God has 
eternally stamped upon the structure of all His creatures en- 
ables tiie negro to thus preserve a centre of gravity and com- 
paratively an upright posture. But were it true that men can 
make themselves, can push aside the Almighty Creator EUm- 
self, as taught by certain " reformers" of the day, and vastly 
improve the " breed" and, as the " friends of humanity" hold, 
that tlic negro can be made to conform in his intellectual 
qualities to those of the white man, then it is certain that th^ 
difficulties would become greater than ever. That the cere- 
bnun or anterior portion of the brain is the centre^ the sealb 
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the organism^in &ct, of the intellectaal nature, is as certain as 
that the eye is the organ of sight, and that in proportion to its 
size relatively with the cerebellum — ^the centre of the animal 
instincts — ^is there mental capacity, however latent it may be 
in the case of individuals, is equally certain. And should these 
would-be reformers of the work of the Almighty change the 
intellectnal nature of the n^gro, they would necessarily change 
the organism through which, and by which, that nature is 
manifested, and thus enlarging the anterior and diminishing 
the posterior portion of the brain into correspondence with 
their own, it is perfectly evident that they would destroy the 
harmony which exists between the negro head and the negro 
body, and instead of a black-white man, or a being with the 
same intellectual nature as ours, they would render him as ut- 
terly incapable of locomotion or of an upright position at all 
as if they had cut off his head, instead of re-creating it on the 
model of their own ! The whole lyiatomical structure, the feet, 
the hands, the limbs, the size and form of the head, the fea- 
tures, the hair, the color, the tout ensemble of the negro being, 
as it is revealed to the sense^ embodies the negro inferiority 
when compared with other races ; and as regards the white 
man or Caucasian, it presents a contrast so striking and an in- 
terval so broad and unmistakable that it seems impossible any 
one's senses could be so blunted, or his perceptions so . per- 
verted as to be rendered incapable of perceiving it The fleid- 
ble grace of the limbs, the straight lines of the figure, the 
expressive features, the broad fofehead and transparent color, 
and flowing beard, all combine to' give a grace and majesty to 
the Caucasian that stamps him undisputed master of all living 
beings, and even the creatures of the animal world perceive 
and acknowledge this supremacy. It is not an uncommon 
thing in India for a tiger, rendered desperate by hunger, to 
lli]4deiily I«a]> into a crowd and to oairy off a man, but inat^ 
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of a Earopean he invariably selects a native, and while mioh a 
thing as the seizure of a white man is unknown, the negroes 
in Sierra Leone are frequently carried off and eaten by lions. 
The instinct of the animal leads it to attack the inferior, and 
therefore feebler being, as even our domestic animals are far 
more likely to attack children than adults. The negro actu- 
ally has nothing in commonwith the animal world that othw 
races have not, but those things common to men and animals 
are much mpre prominent in him. Thus, while there is an 
impassable and perpetual chasm between them, there is « cer- 
tain resemblance between the negro and the ourang-outang. 
The latter is the most advanced species of the simiadsB or ape 
family, while the negro is the lowest in the scale of the human 
creation, and the approximation to each other, tliough of 
course eternally incomplete, is certainly striking. As stated 
elsewhere, the author does not belong to that gloomy and for- 
bidding school of materialism which would make the faculties 
and even our moral emotions the mere result of organism. 
But there is an inseparable connection which necessarily ren- 
ders them the exact admeasm'ement of each other, and though 
neither cause nor result, and their ultimate relation eternally 
hidden from the finite mind, they are, in this existence at least, 
inextricably bound up together. The approximation, there- 
fore, of the negro to the ourang-outang, while there is a bound- 
less space within the circle of which there can be no resem- 
blence — ^for the negro is absolutely and entirely human — and 
within which it is not proposed to enter, is exactly revealed in 
the outward form and attitude. The negro, from the struc- 
ture of his limbs, his head, etc., has a decided inclination to 
the quadruped posture, while the ourang-outang has an equal 
tendency to the upright human form. The latter often walk* 
partially erect, and sometimes even canies a club, while th^ 
typical negro in Africa or Cuba, or anywhere in his natunAu 
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state, k quite as likely to squat on his hams as t6 stand on his 
feet. Thus, an anatomist with the negro and onrang-ontang 
before him, after a careful comparison, would say, perhaps, 
that nature herself had been puzzled where to place them, 
and had finally compromised the matter by giving them 
an exactly equal inclination to the form and attitude of each 
other, 

5 



CHAPTER y II. 

T H B H AI B • 

Next to color, there is nothing so palpable to the sense as 
the hair, or nothing that reveals the spedfie difiEerenoe of laee 
so unmistakably as the natural covering of the head. The hair 
of the Caucasian is a graceful and imposing feature or quality, 
of course in perfect harmony with everything else, but some- 
times, and especially in the case of females. It is an attribute 
of physical beauty more striking and attractive than any other. 
Its color, golden or sunny brown, and the dazzling hues of 
black, purple, and auburn tresses, has been the theme of ]^oe^ 
from time imtnemorial, while its luxuriance, and silky softness, 
and graceful length will continue to be the pride of one sex 
and the admiration of the other as long as the perception of 
beauty remains. 

In the Mongol, Malay, or Indian, as well as the Negro, it 
remains the same through all the stages of life, and it is only 
in extreme old age that it becomes gray or silvery white, or 
even ftills off from any portion of the head. The coarse, stiff, 
black hair of the Indian child is that also of its parents — and a 
gray-headed or bald-headed Indian, except in some cases* of 
extreme old age, is as rai*e perhaps as that of a bald-headed 
negro. But the child of the Caucasian, with perfectly white 
or flaxen hair, expands into the maiden with clustering ringlets 
of auburn or perhaps raven black, to be threaded with silver, 
in middle life perhaps, and though less common tiian with the 
other sex, a few years later it becomes again, as in early child- 
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hood, perfectly wtdte. But there are no exceptioiiB to the 
uniform color of the hair in other races. Such a tiling as a 
flaxen-haired or a light-haired negro child never existed. 
There may be sometimes a slight approximation in this respect 
among Mongols, but the hair of the negro, except in some 
cases of ^Brt;reme old 'age, remains absolutely the same at all 
periods, from the cradle to the grave. The elementary struc- 
ture, as shown by the elaborate microscopical observations of 
Mr. Peter A. Browne, of Philadelphia, differs as widely as the 
External or superficial modifications. The popular notion that 
it is wool instead of hair that covers the negro head is like 
many others, founded on a mere external resemblance, without 
any actual correspond^ice. It is hair, but aui generis^ or 
rather iE^»ecific and common to the n^ro alone, and however 
wid^y different from that of white people, it is no more so 
^than any other quality or felEiture of the negro nature. The 
Tariations of this feature in the white race are almost unlimited. 
flair dressing ev&i has been elevated to the respectability of 
an art, if not to the dignity of a science. For many gener- 
ations the kings of France kept artistes of this character, who 
oflen received a salary equal to the ministers of the crown, and 
one of them, Oliver Le Dain, became in &ct, if not in form, 
the actual ruler of the kingdom. But it was the princesses 
and ladies of the court that exalted this ^' art^ to its highest 
pitch of extravagance and display. Marie Antoinette — one of 
the most unhappy women that ever lived — made it an impor- 
tant part of every day's employment, and exacted the same 
labor from her attendants. Even in our own more sensible 
times, the Empress Eugenie changes the ^hions in this re- 
spect almost every month, and the styles or modes of dressing 
their hair is an extravagant though amiable weakness of our 
own fkir countrywomen. There is in &ct no mere physical 
qualily of Htkb female no attra<^ve^or that is ciq;)iibk of being 
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rendered so charming, as the hair, and the elaborate dressijigm 
the time and labor spent on its decoration, proceed as much 
perhaps from that delicate perception of the beautifnl innate in 
woman as it does from female vanity or the . love of dispLiy. 
But with this " wealth of beauty" of the Caucasian woman, 
what an immeasurable interval separates her from the negress I 
Is it possible for any who sees the latter, with her short, stif^ 
uncombable fleece of seeming wool, to endow her with the attri- 
bute of beauty or comeliness ? And though somewhat less 
palpable in the other sex, the hair is an essential el^nent of 
manly beauty as well as dignity, and the ^^ love locks" of the 
cavaliers and even the ^' soap locks" of more modem times, are 
identified with certain conceptions of manly gi*ace. C^ any 
one form such conceptions in respect to the hair of the negro ? 
Can he identify any of these things with the crisp, stif^ seem- 
ing wool that covers the head of that race ? Can the senti- 
ment of beauty, grace or dignity, or indeed any idea whatever 
^-except as a necessary provision of nature for covering the 
negro head — attach to the hair of the negro ? This is all that 
is possible to the mind of a white person in actual juxtaposi- 
tion with the negro, and therefore while the European Abol- 
itionist may fancy his head adorned by " ambrosial curls," our 
own native Abolitionists are wholly unable to conceive of any 
use or purposS whatever for that dense mat of wiry and twisted 
hair which covers the negro head, except as a provision of na- 
ture for its protection. The protection of the head, or rather 
of the brain, is the purpose or the ftmction of the hair in all 
races, but while that, in our race, is identified with elevated and 
striking qualities, it is the sole purpose in the case of the negro. 
The short, crisp, dense mass that covers the negro head, like 
every other quality or attribute of the negro nature, is in per- 
fect harmony with the climatic and external circumstances with 
which Ood has sorrounded him. The populac. notion that ths 
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n^ro Bkall is much thicker than that of the white man origin 
nated from this peculiarity of the covering of the negro head* 
The haiir is so dense, so curled and twisted together, and forms 
such a complete mat or net work as to be wholly impenetrable 
to the rays of a vertical sun, and to furnish a vastly better 
protection for the brain than the thickest felt hat does to that 
of the white man. Thus, though negroes on our southern 
plantations, with the imitative instincts of their race, copy 
after the whites and wear hats, it is merely a " fashionable 
folly," and dictated by no natural want, nor in the slightest 
degree adds to their happiness. And beside the protection 
from the fierce heats of the tropics, the hair of the negro pro- 
tects his head in other respects. It is so hard and wiry, and 
in fact triangular in form, that a blow from the hand of a mas- 
ter would doubtless injure the latter vastly more than it would 
the head of the negro, and the common practice among them 
of butting each other with their heads, though knocking them 
off their feet, and the concussion heard at considerable dis- 
tances, never results in injury, for the dense mat of semi-wool 
Vt covers the head protects it from mischiefl The negro 
V is then designed solely for the protection of the negro 
\ and not only differs widely from that of the Caucasian, 
WM* -l"om that of all other races, for the negro is a tropical race, 
and the hair, like all other attiibutes of the negro being, phys- 
ical and moral, is adapted to a tropical clime, and in perfect 
accord with the physical wants and moral necessities of the race. 
But the mere covering of the head, or the mere protection 
of the brain, is not all that distinguishes the different races 
in these respects. The beard is equally radical and univer- 
sal, though not so palpable a specialty as color, and in some 
respects it may be said to be a more important one. The 
Caucasian alone has a beard, for though all others approximate 
to it in this respect, it is the only bearded race, and some 
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writers on ethnology have been so impfressed with tfaig impot* 
ing and striking distinction that they have sought to make it 
the basis of a classification of races.' And there certainly is no 
physical or outward quality that so imposin'gly impresses itself 
on the senses as a mark of superiority, or evidence of supre 
macy,as a full and flowing beard. Color, when in repose, or 
when it does not give expression to the inner nature, does noii 
in reality, constitute a distinction at all, but the beard is aa 
evidence of superiority, that, however varied the action or 
whatever the circumstances, is equally distinct and nniversal 
as an attribute of supremacy. This is sufficiently illiistrated 
in our own race and our every day experience. The youth is 
beardless, said paH passu as he approaches to the maturity of 
manhood there is a corresponding development of beard. The 
intellect — the mental strength — ^the moral beauty, all the qual- 
ities of the inner being, as well as those outward attributes 
tangible to the sense, harmonize perfectly with the growth of 
the beard, and when that has reached its full development, it 
is both the signal and the proof of mature manhood — ^an exact 
admeasurement and absolute proof of the maturity of the indi- 
vidual as well as the type and standard of the race. This is 
equally true when applied to different races. The Caucasian 
is the only bearded race, but all others approximate in this 
respect, and the negro is furthest removed of all, for the trop- 
ical woolly haired African or negro, except a little tuft on the 
chin and sometimes on the upper lip, has nothing that can be 
confounded with a beard. People sometimes see negroes with 
considerable hair on their faces, and hence conclude that Aey 
are as likely to have beards as white men ; but they forget 
that aU in our society who are not whites are considered negroes, 
and therefore those bearded negroes have a large infnsion, and 
doubtless sometimes a vastly predominating infusion of Cauca- 
sian blood. The beard symbolizes our highest conceptions of 
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maiLh6od«-4t ifl the Mtward evidence of mature development 
— of complete growth^ mental as well as physical — of strength, 
wisdom and manly grace, and the i^, flowing, and majestic 
beard of the Gaacasian, in contrast with the negro or other 
subordinate races, is as striking and imposing as the mane of 
the Hon wh^i compared with the meaner beasts of the animal 
world. Like color or any other of the great fundamental &cts 
separating races, the beard is sufficient to determine their spe- 
cific character and their specific relations to each other, and we 
have only to apply our every day experience as regards this 
outward symbol of inner manhood to measure the relative infe- 
riority of the negro. The Abolitionists demand that the 
^^ equal manhood" of the negro shall be recognized, and com- 
j^hun bitterly of a government that refuses to respond to their 
wishes in this respect, but if this ^^ equal manhood" was actu- 
ally revealed to them in the person of the negro as it is in the 
persons of white men, and as God has alone provided and or- 
dained or permitted it to be revealed, they would be over- 
whdbied*with astonishment or convulsed with laughter. A 
n^ro with a fhll and ik>wing beard, with this symbol of per- 
fect manhood or with this outward manifestation of the inner 
(Caucasian) being, would be a ludicrous monstrosity, as impos- 
sible, of course, as the Caliban of Shakespeare ; but if such a 
supernatural being should suddenly make his appearance in 
an Abolition conventicle, the " friends of humanity" would be 
as much astonished as if an inhabitant of another world had 
come among them. A youth, with the majestic and flowing 
beard of adult life, if the monstrosity did not shock and disgust 
us, would be irresistibly comical, and equally so in the case of 
the childish and romping negro. Thus, were the leaders of 
the " anti-slavery enterprise" busily engaged in discussing the 
** equal manhood" of the negro, and in earnestly denouncing 
those who, unable to see it, decline to admit such a thing, and 
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a negro should enter the room with the actual proof of its es* 
istence — ^with the iiill, flowing beard of the Caacasiaii, and 
therefore the outward symbol of an " eqnal manhood," as the 
hand of the Eternal has revealed it in the person of the former — 
the whole Abolition congregation, if not paralyzed with hor- 
ror, would burst into uncontrolable laughter. The wrongs of 
the " slave," the cruelties of the master, the "hopes of human- 
ity," the most doleM stories and the saddest tales of the 
suffering '^bondmen," would be interrupted by screams of 
laughter at such a ludicrous spectade as a negro with the 
majestic and flowing beard of the white man. This outward 
symbol of complete manhood,or this external indication which 
typifies the high nature and lofty qualities of the Caucasian, 
is no more impossible, however, to the negro than that ^equal 
manhood" which is demanded for him, and therefore were the 
^'fri^[ids of humanity" to vary their progranmie and demand 
an " equal" beard, or that we shall grant the negro the fuU 
and flowing beard of the Caucasian, they would render their 
performances more interesting without giving up any of their 
*^ principles," as the absurdity is exactiy the same in either 
case. 



CHAPTJgR VIII. 

THE FBATUBBS. 

The featnres reflect the inner nature, the faculties or specific 
qualities, and they are distinct or indistinct, developed or un- 
developed, as we ascend or descend in the scale of being. In 
the simpler forms of animal existence, there is dose resem- 
blence to vegetable life in this respect ; but ascending to the 
vertebrata, and especially the mammalia, there is a broad 
^stinction between the head and body, and instead of an undo- 
fined uniformity pei-vading the whole exterior surface, the face 
becomes a centre in which the essential character of the crea- 
ture is written by the hand of Nature. It is true, that the 
general form of the body is significant of the grosser qualities. 
The muscular and motive forces of the horse are evidently de- 
signed for swiftness ; those of the lion, and the felinsB gener- 
ally, are designed both for strength and swiftness ; while that 
of the ox and other mammalia is adapted to a negative kind 
of strength whicl; results from a combination of all the physical 
forces, and not, as in the former case, from an excessive muscular 
development. But the higher qualities, even in animals, are leg- 
ibly written in the face or features. In the human creation, of 
course, this external reflection of the inner nature in the features 
becomes vastly more distinct and real, and in our own race not 
unfi-equently does the face become a very window of the soul, 
where may be read the sweetest and most exquisite emotions 
of a sensitive and delicate nature, or, as sometimes happens, 
llio gross and sensual thoughts of a depraved and peiTci ted 
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one. There are, indeed, conntless and inntimeraUe yariationi 
in our own race in this respect. The white or Cancasian men 
of Asia, of Africa, Europe, and America, are so modified by 
climate, habits, government, religion, etc., that those ethnc^o- 
gists who are not anatomists have sometimes confounded 
them, and classed them as dfstinct species. Even on the 
same continent, in the same country, sometimes the same fam- 
ily, these variations are so marked that they always seem to 
belong to different species. The globular head, broad fore- 
head, oval cheeks, straight nose, and distinct, well defined fipa 
and month, however, whatever may be the expression, always 
remain the same, and can never be confounded with any other 
race of men. And these modifications in the Caucasian are 
not confined to the face, but pervade the whole surface. White, 
black, and red hair, white skin and brown ones, blondes and 
brunettes, are often found in the same family. It is even 
so in regard to size — some are short and others tall — some 
pigmies while others are giants — and not unfrequently in the 
same household, while the same nation exhibits every possible 
variety in this respect. The Caucasian race alone presents 
these variations — the other races great uniformity ; and the 
negro, lowest in the scale, presents an almost absolute resem- 
blance to each other. Of all the millions that have existed 
on the earth, their hair not only in color but in form has been 
absolutely the same, and such a being as a different-colored or 
straight-haired, or long-haired negro never existed. On visit- 
ing a plantation at the South, one sees a thousand negroes so 
nearly alike, that except where wide differences of age i^xist, 
they are all alike, and even in size rarely depart from that 
standard uniformity that nature has stamped upon the race. 
The entire external surface, as well as his interior organism,* di& 
fers radically from the Caucasian. His muscles, the form of 
the limbSf his feet, hands, pelvis, skeleton, all the organs of 
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looomotion, gire him an outward attitude that, while radically 
different from the Caucasian, approaches an almost absolute 
miiformity of character in the negro. His longitudinal head, 
narrow and receding forehead, flat nose, enormous lips and 
protuberant jaws, m short, his flat, shapeless and mdistinct fear 
tnres strikingly approximate to the animal creation, and they 
are as utterly incapable of reflecting certain emotions as so 
much flesh and blood of any other portion of his body. The 
Almighty and All-Wise Creator has made all things perfect, 
and adapted the negro features, as well as those of the white 
man, to the inner nature, but if it were true that the negro had 
certain qualities with which ignorance and delusion would 
endow him, then it would be quite evident that the Almighty 
Creator had made a fatal blunder in this case, fot it is dearly 
a matter of physical demonstration that the negro features can- 
not reflect these qualities. The features of the animal ai'e 
made to express its wants, to reflect the nature God has given 
it. We witness this every day among our domestic artimals — 
the cat, the dog, the horse,* all exhibit their qualities, their 
wants, their moods, at diflerent times their anger, suifering, 
and affection, all that their natures are capable oi^ are reflected 
in their faces, and we understand them. In our own race, the 
transparent skin, the deeply cut and distinct features become 
often a perfect mirror of the inner nature, and reflect the nicest 
shades of feeling as well as the deepest emotions of the soul. 
Envy, anger, pride, shame, scowling hate and malignant fear, 
as well as gentle affection and the most exalted love, are writ- 
ten as legibly in the face as if they were things of j)hysical 
form, and their innumerable modifications and variations are wit- 
nessed all about us, and every day of our lives. How grandly 
this is displayed in the («se of the orator I This must have been 
apparent to those who heard Mr. Clay in the Senate, and saw 
those wonderful changes of feature — one moment convulsed 
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with anger, then lit up with genjus, or with piide and pomp 
of conscious power, and in another reflecting, perhaps, all tr 
woman's sweetness or a child's gentleness. Color, of course, 
is essential to this, for a display of the passions and emotions 
on the dark ground-work of the negro skin would he as impos- 
sible as a rainbow at midnight, but without the deeply cut 
and distinctly marked features of the Caucasian, color would 
be comparatively useless in reflecting the grander emotions of 
the soul. Any one referring to his own experience for » 
moment will see how impossible, as a mere physical matter, 
that the negro &ce can reflect the qualities attributed to him 
by those who are ignorant of his real nature. The narrow 
and receding forehead, the shallow eyes, flat nose, almost on 
a level with the cheeks, the protruding and enormous lips, — ^the 
only thing that really can be said to be distinct in the ne^ro 
face, — the tout e^isenible without form or meaning when con- 
trasted with the white man, is, in connection with the color, 
the dark ground of the negro skin, clearly incapable of re- 
flecting certain qualities of our own race. The negro has, of 
course, moral emotions, as have all human creatures, and his 
face, like that of the Caucasian, is capable of reflecting all his 
wants, Ms likes and dislikes, his hopes and fears, but every one 
who has seen him must know that the higher qualities of the 
Caucasian cannot find expression in the negro features, and 
therefore he does not possess those qualities, or, as has been 
said, the All-Wise and Almighty Creator of all has committed 
a &tal mistake, and unjustly endowed him with qualitiei 
which he is forever forbidden to express I 



CHAPTER IX. 

LAKGUAGE. 

A FEW yean 8iiice,aii eminent lustorian, in a public leotorei 
^scossed the probabilities of a nniyersal language as an instru- 
ment of universal history, and as means for the universal civil- 
ization of mankind! Another public lecturer discussing this 
subject, and on a professedly scientific basis, held that language 
had a miraculous ori^, though the period when this super- 
natural gift was conferred on man was left wholly to the imagin- 
ation df his audience. Others, and among them Buffbn^ Prit- 
diard, and even several ethnologists, have scarcely risen above 
this nonsense, while their uses or application of this faculty 
have been vastly more injurious to science than even their 
original misconceptions on the general subject. 

Language is naturally divided into two distinct and widely 
separated portions, having no necessary connection, though 
at certain points or stages uniting and combining together. 
Jlrstj.is that universal capacity of expressing itself— its wants, 
its snfTerings, and its enjoyments — which God has given to all 
BUs creatures, from the insect at our feet to the Caucasian 
man stan^g at the head of this vast and innxmierable host 
of living bdngs. In the second place, in its structure and aN 
rangement into parts or portions of speech ; in short, its gi'am- 
matical construction. With the former it is alone or mainly 
proposed to deal in this place, though >it will be necessary 
occasionally to refer to the latter. As has been said, all living 
or rather all animal beings have the &ycvltj of expressing thdr 
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wants, and they have a vocal organism in exact correspon- 
dence with these wants and the purposes for which they are 
designed by the common Creator of alL Except to a few 
laborious and enthusiastic students of natural history, the vast 
world of insect life is a terra incognita^ but each one of these 
myriad of beings is adapted to some specific purpose and benefi 
cently designed by the Almighty Master of Life for the same 
universal enjoyment which is so distinctly revealed as the end 
of thdr existence in the more elaborately organized and higher 
endowed classes of animal being. And millions of these mi- 
nute and often unseen creatures are daily and hourly singing 
praises to the Almighty Creator for His infinite goodness, 
rendering the fields and forests vocal with the music of their* 
gratitude and the exuberance of their enjoyment, As we as- 
cend in the scale of animated existence, the vocal faculty or 
language becomes still more distinctly revealed, with a vocal 
apparatus or organism in exact correspondence with the func- 
tion or faculty that God has given to the being in question. 
The pigeon, of course, cannot give us the notes of the canary 
bird, nor the owl sing the songs of the nightingale. The ser- 
pent cannot exchange his hiss for the growl of the tiger, nor 
the ass abandon its uncouth utterances for the mighty roar or 
the majestic voice of the lion. Each is permitted to express 
its wants, its sufferings, and its joys, and each is provided with 
a vocal organism specific and peculiar to itself and to its kind, 
and in accord with the imiversal law of adaptation which in- 
separably unites organism with function. This, then, in its 
elementary form, is language — a faculty common to the ani- 
mal world, and a necessity of animal existence. It differs in 
no essential respect in regard to human beings, or it varies no 
more from that of the animal world than other functions , or 
faculties of the human being. There is, it is true, a point of 
departure or divergence where the analogies of the animal 
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world are no longer applicable to human beings, or where ani- 
mal beings cannot furnish parallels for those endowed with a 
moral natnre and destined for immortality ; but a vocal organ- 
ism with its corresponding faculty or function is essentially the 
same thing in both, and differs only in form*and degree among 
the innumerable beings that compose or are comprised within 
the vast world of animated existence. While language, there- 
fore, the voice or faculty by which animals as well as human ' 
beings express their wants, is universal and only varied as the 
structure and n^ure are varied, and while the vocal organism 
is in exact harmony with .the faculty or function in all cases 
and in every phase of antoiated existence, there is also, and of 
necessity, a specific modification of this faculty in the case of 
the several human races or species. The vocal organs of the 
negro differ widely from those of the white man, and of course, 
there is a corresponding difference in the language. The spe- 
(afic or the most essential feature of the negro nature is his 
imitative instincts, or his capacity for imitating the qualities 
and for acquiring the habitudes of the white man. This, of 
ooursO) is limited to his actual juxtaposition Tfrith the superior 
race, for aside from that organic necessity which utterly for- 
bids its heing otherwise, there is no historical fact better 
attested than that which shows him invariably relapsing into 
savageism whenever he is left without the restraining support 
of the former. But for wise and beneficent purposes, God has 
endowed him with a capacity of imitation, and he is enabled 
to apply it to such an extent that those ignorant of the negro 
nature actually offer' it as a proof of his equal capacity I But 
with aU his power to thus imitate the habits and to copy the 
language of the white man, it is not possible that a single 
example can be furnished of his success in regard to the latter. 
With us, and especially at the North, all are negroes who are 
tainted with negro blood, and thus many persons will imagine 
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that tlie7 ha^e seen negroes who were m oompetent to speak 
our language as white men themselves. Bat no aotoal or 
typical negro will be able — ^no matter what pains have been 
taken to '^ educate" him — ^to speak the^ language of the white^ 
man with absolute correctness. European ethnolo^sts have, 
notwithstanding, sought to make language the means for trac- 
ing the history and determining the character of raoes, the 
*worthlessness and indeed the absurdity of which only needs a 
single iQustration to expose it. The negroes of Hayti have 
imitated or copied the language of their former masters, the 
French, therefore they are of the same race, and the future 
ethnologists would pronounce them Frenchmen I As the negro 
cannot preserve anything that he copies from the Caucasian 
beyond a certain period, the negroes of that iedand are n^idly 
losing all that they obtained from their former masters, and 
though the educated portion on the coasts, and especially the 
mongrels, yet retain the French language, those in the interior 
are rapidly relapsing into their native Airican tongue. And a 
century or two hence, wh4n the French is entirely extinct and 
the existing negro population speak an African dialect, or 
what is far more probable, speak our own, the ethnological 
enquirer would decide that those led by Touissant and Chris- 
tophe in the war of "Independence" were Frenchmen instead 
of Negro^, because, forsooth, the public documents of the 
time showed they spoke the French language ! Thus, while 
language is an important means for tracing nationalities or 
varieties of our own race, as, for example, the modem Spanish, 
French, Italian, etc., in connection with th6 great Latin &mily 
of southern Europe, it is simply absurd to apply it to distinet 
species like Caucasians and negroes. Each race or each spe- 
des, as each and every other form of life, is in perfect har- 
mony with itself, and therefore the voice of the negro, both in 
it9 tones and ita structure, varies just as widely from that of 



3 white man as any other feature or fiusnlty of <he negro be- 
^. Any one aocustomed to negroes would distinguish the 
gro voice at night among any nmnber of those of white 
m by its tones alone, and withont regard to his peculiar 
!;erances. Tones or mere somids are of course indescribable, 
i therefore no comparison in this respect is possible, but all 
>se familiar with the tones of the negro voice know that it 
never musical or capable of those soft and sweet inflections 

modulations common to our own race. Music is to the 
^o an impossible art,^nd therefore such a thing as a negro 
ger is unknown. It is true that, a few years since, certain 
iable people, both at the North and in England, believed 

a time that they had secured a prodigy of this kind in the 
rson of the " Black Swan," but after a careful and patient 
il, it was found to be a mistake. She was not even a ne- 
»s, though perhaps of predominating negro blood, and was 
ed and encouraged by every possible means, especially in 
gland, where she was actually placed under the care of 
een Victorians music master, but without avail — ^Nature was 
)erior to art — ^the laws of God more potent than those of 
tnan invention — and the " Black Swan" finally disappeared 
m public view. The negro is fond of music, as are all other 
ngs, and indeed all animal beings of the more ^evated 
sses, but music is to him merely a thing of the senses. With 
) white race music is perceived as well as felt — an intet 
tual as well as sensuous thing — and though it by no 
ans follows that intellectual persons, with minds above 
I common average, should also have musical pc^irers, that 
isitive and exquisite organization which is necessary to a 
sical genius must be united with a brain of corresponding 
nplexity. The brain and the nerves constitute a whole — a 
tern — however widely portions of the latter may diverge in 
ir especial functions, and it is as impossible that the mnsioBl 
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temperament, or that the elaborate and exquisitely sennioiii 
system of the Caacasian oould be miited with the brain of the 
negro, as it would be to unite the color of the former with the 
negro structure. The negro, therefore, neither perceives nor 
can he give expression to music — ^he has neither the brain nor 
the delicacy of nerve nor the vocal organism that is essential 
to this faculty — all that is possible to him is a certain approx- 
imation through his wonderful powers of imitation, but which 
is less available to him in this rei^peot perh^s than sary. other. 
His brain is much smaller, but his nerves are much larger, and 
bis senses are consequently much more acute, and here is the 
oinise of that ^' musical power" with which ignorant and mis- 
taken persons have endowed him. Music is felt by the nerve» 
rather than perceived by the brain, in his feet as much as in 
his head, and with an intensity unknown and unfdt by whites. 
His imitative instinct enables him to rapidly acquire the lan- 
guage of his master, but he also loses it with similar rapidity. 
The negroes imported to the West India Islands, though liv- 
ing on large plantations, soon acquired the language of the 
few whites, so far as words were concerned, but an organic 
necessity compelled them to retain the Structure of their origi- 
nal tongue. Thus, those in British islands spoke "Rn gl^sh ^ 
in French islands, French, etc., but the general structure re- 
mained the same in all, and now, when the external force 
applied by the several European governments has removed the 
control and guidance of the superior race, they are rapidly 
losing the words of their former masters, and in this as well as 
every other respect returning to their native Africanism. In 
Hayti, where the imitative capacity has little or nothing to 
stimulate it, this process is very rapid indeed, and could they 
be entirely isolated, the utter extinction of the Fre^ch language 
would doubtless occur within the present century. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SENSES. 

Teat senseiB are those special organisms that connect tus wit]i 
the outer world throngh which external impresaons are re- 
ceived and transmitted to the brain — ^the great sensorium or 
centre of the neryons system. They are popularly designated 
iSS' sight, heSmng, smelling, tonch, and tnste, each having its 
own peculiar organism; some, as sight, exceedingly elaborate, 
and others, like taste, quite sunple, being little more than a 
delicate expansion of nervous matter spread upon the tongue 
and lining the inner surface of the mouth. The nervous 
gystem includes the brain and the nerves, but is, in fact, an 
indivisible whole, of which the brain forms the centre, and the 
nerves the circumference, in exact proportion as we ascend in 
tlie scale of being. The centre of the nervous system is in- 
creased and the circumference diminished as the brain becom^ 
larger and the nerves smaller. Among quadrupeds — ^the horse, 
fbr example — ^the nerves are enormously large in comparison 
with the brain of that animal ; and this holds good through- 
out, so that an intelligent physiologist might determine the 
possible capabilities of any oif the higher order of animals by 
a dmple comparison of the brain and nerves. And in the 
human creation a single skull of a Mongol, or Malay, or Ne- 
gro, and especially of the latter, should be quite sufficient t^ 
enable a physiologist to comprehend the essential cliaracter of 
the race to which it belonged. Time, ho might, as has often 
hiuppeaed, mistake it for an abnormal spedmen of the OaucasiaHi 
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CHAPTER X. 

THB SENBES. 

^EK BenBM are those special organiams that conneot ns vith 
As onter world through which external impresHions are t4- 
odred and transmitted to the brun — the great BeDsoriam or 
' flCBtre of the nervous system. They are popularly designated 
M- right, hairing, smelling, touch, and tnste, each faBving its 
own peculiar organism; some, as si^t, exceedingly elaborate, 
aoA otiiers, like tsst«, quite simple, being little more than a 
delicate ezpanuon of nervous matter spread upon the tongue 
4b(I lining the inner snriace of the month. The nervous 
■yatem indudes the brain and the nerves, but is, in iact, an 
iD^Tiffible whole, of which the br^ forms the centre, and the 
nerrea the circumference, in exact proportion as we ascend in 
the scale of b^g. The centre of the nervous syst«m la in* 
emsed and the ciroumference diminished as the briun becomes 
larger and the nerves smaller. Among quadrupeds — the horse, 
fcr erunple — the nerves are enormously large in oom]iariaoa 
with the brwn of that animal ; and this holds good through- 
) that mi iiitelligrnt phy^iolo^st m^ht ilcteriiuiie tlia 
e cipaliilities of any of the liigher order of nuiiiiula liy 
; couipansoii of tin; brain and nerves. Ami in ihu 
■ creation a wngli' ^kll^ of a Mongol, or !t|jtliiy, 'H hiu- 
rof ihe l:iitr-!', .^hoiiid biMiiiit« siirlii.'i>:iii u 
prtihi-riil the csKciiiiiil >'li.i>i...i^. .<( 
True, h« \»l'^l\\,ttB W;. ..v\ua 
tali vpuMMea >A \Vic v ^u^^Adu, 
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and thus display avast amonnt of learned nonsense of the Gall* 
Spurzheim order, bat if he knew it to be an actual negro 
skull, and then compared it with that of the Caucasian, he should 
be able not only to determine the intellectual inferiority, but 
the vastly preponderating sensiialism of the former. He would 
see that the relatively small cerebrum, and the large cerebel- 
lum, must be imited with a corresponding development of the 
senses, and a comparatively dominating sensualisuL The mere 
organism of the senses, of sight, hearing, etc^ though of conrse 
differing widely from those of the Caucasian, it is not neoes- 
sary to describe, for even in animals of the higher class there 
kTcertain resemblance, and the student of Ltamy Btadie» 
the mechanism of the eye in the ox or horse as satifi&otorily 
as in that of the human creature. 

The organisms while thus,in a sense, similar — of the eye,for 
example — ^in whites and negroes, is more elaborately and del- 
icately constituted in the case of the former, and therefore it is 
also vastly more liable to disease, to congenital defects, to 
strabismus, etc., and especially short-sightedness. The negro, 
on the contrary, rarely suffers from these things, or even from 
inflammation of the eyes, so common among white people, and 
tKoughjin keeping with the imitative instinct of the race, the 
negro " preacher" dons spectacles as well as white neck-cloth, 
it may be doubted if there ever was a case of near-sightedness 
in the typical negro. Though in extreme old age they doubt- 
less lose the power of vision conunon to their youth, it is rare 
that negroes need spectacles at any age. The organism is 
supplied with a larger portion of nervous matter than in the 
case of the whites, and the frmction or sense is thus endowed 
with a strength and acuteness vastly greater than are the 
senses of the Caucasian. Travelers and others mingling among 
savages, Indians', negroes, etc., have observed the extraordi- 
nary power and acuteness of the external senses, and have 
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vapposed that thifl was a reivlt of their savage condition, 
which, calling for a constant exercise of these faculties, gave 
them an extraordinary development. And Pritchard, carry- 
ing this theory or notion to an extreme, inferred that men 
were originally created negroes, for the exigencies of savage 
life demanded, as he supposed, a black color as well, as acute- 
ness of the senses ! DQ^btless the civilized negro of America 
ordinarily displays less strength and acuteness of sense than 
his wild brother of Africa, but he is born with the same facul- 
ties, and were the surrounding circumstances changed so as to 
call them into more active exercise, he would exhibit similar 
characteristics. 

The Almighty Creator, with infinite wisdom, has adapted 
all His creatures to the ends or purposes of their creation. 
The Caucasian or white man, with his large brain aiid elevated 
reasoning powers, is thus provided with all that is necessary 
to guard his safety and to increase his happiness. Inferior 
races, with smaller brains and feebler mental powers are en- 
dowed with strength and acuteness of the external senses which 
enable them to contend specifically with surrounding circum- 
stances and to provide for their safety. This is strikingly 
manifest in the North American Indian who marks or makes 
a trail in the forest which he follows with unerring confidence, 
though the eye of the white man sees nothing whatever. 
The descriptions of Indian character in Cooper's novels are in 
these, respects perfectly correct and true to nature, as are 
an those of the Indianized white man, Leather-Stocking, 
EEawkeye, etc. The one depends upon his senses — his sight, 
hearing, etc., the other on his powers of reasoning or reflec- 
tion, which in the end enable him to " sarcumvent" his Huron 
enemies and to win the victory. Each, according to his "gifts," 
18 able to fulfil the purposes of his creation, and while the supe- 
nor inteUigeace of thd Cauca^dan is spreading that race,, with 
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its benign and eiviliang coDsequemsea, over, tbe whole nortli^ 
em continent, the strength and acuteneas of his senses have 
enabled the Indian to resist to a degree all these mighty fbroes 
for three hundred years. 

Some historians have advanced the notion that Rome was 
overrun by northern barbarians, similar to onr North Amer- 
ican Indians, but if the mighty hordes led by Alario and 
Genseric to the conquest of Italy, had been Indians, not one 
would have escaped to tell the tale of their destruction. A 
high civilization, rotten at heart, falls an easy conquest to 
ruder and more simple communities of the same race— thus, 
the effete and corrupt Roman aristocracy fell before the sim- 
ple and rude populations of ITorthem Europe, as the polished 
and scholastic Greeks had succumbed to the Romans, when 
the latter practised the simple and hardy virtues of their ear- 
her history. In our own times we have seen Spain, long 
ruled over by an effete and worn-out aristocracy, sink from a 
first class to a fourth rate power, while France, relieved from 
the dead weight of ^^ nobility," has in half a century become 
the leading power of the world. And if the English masses 
have not sufficient vitality to cast off the mighty pressure of a 
diseased and effete aristocracy by an internal reform like that 
which the French passed through in 1789, then it is oenrtain 
that, at no distant day, the nation will fall a conquest to some 
external power that has greater vitality than itself, however 
deficient it may be in wealth and learning, and those refine- 
ments that pass for high civilization. But while nations ruled 
over by privileged classes thus carry within them the seeds of 
their own destruction, and sooner or later fiall a conquest to 
ruder and simpler societies, the intellectual superiority of the 
white man always enables him to conquer inferior races, what- 
ever may be the disparity of numbers, and CHve with three 
thousand S^rpp^f^^ attacking the Hindoo horde of one hui^- 
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n&ed tboQmnd, or Cortes inTading Mezioo with fiye himdred 
foUowera, amj^y ffltutrates the natural snpTemacj of the Canca- 
Bian race. But, on the contrary, if the Aztecs had had the 
intenectoal capacity of the Caucasian superadded to their own 
specific qualities — ^the strength and acuteness of the senses — 
common to the natiye race, not alone would Cortez have failed 
to conquer them, but it may be doubted if all Europe, com- 
bined together for that purpose, could have accomplished it. 

There are no examples for testing the capabilities of negroes 
in these respects, for there is no instance in history where they 
have contested the supremacy of the white man, the insurreo- 
tion in Hayti having been the work of the " colored people" 
and mulattoes, and ihe negroes only forced mto it by their fears 
after the outbreak was complete. But we have the actual 
physical facts as well as our every-day es^rience of the negro 
qualities, and therefore can arrive at positive truth when com- 
paring him with the superior race. The large distribution of 
nervous matter to the organs of sense and consequ^it domi- 
nating sensualism (not mere animalism), is the direct cause of 
that extreme sloth and indolence universal with the race. Tlie 
sraaU brain and limited reasoning power of the negro render 
him incapable of comprehending the wants of the future, while 
the sloth dependent on the dominating sensualism, together 
with strong animal appetites impelling him always to gross 
sel^induljgence, render a master guide or protector essential to 
his own welfare. Indeed it may be matter of doubt which is 
the paramount cause of the n^ro's inability to provide for 
future necessities — ^his limited reasoning power or his indo- 
lence — ^his small brain or his dominating sensualism. It is a 
statistical ybc^ that "free" negroes do not produce sufficient 
for their support, and consequently that they tend perpetually 
to extinction, and when it is remembered that the small brain 
and &eble intellectual power render them incapable of reason- 
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ing on the future rewards of self-denial, and that the large 
distribution of nervous matter in the organs of sense, and 
the consequent sensualism impels them to gross indulgence 
of the present, and moreover that they are in juxtaposition, 
and must contend with white people, then it is plain enough 
to see that it could not be otherwise, and that the total ex- 
tinction of these unfortunate beings is necessarily a question 
of time alone. 

But it is not the mere predominance of the senses, or the 
strength and acuteness of the sense which so broadly and rad- 
ically separate whites and negroes. They are entirely diffiar- 
ent in the manifestations of these qualities. As has b^en 
observed, there are few if any near-sighted negroes, or negroes 
with other defects of vision, and the sense of smell in negroes 
permits them to discriminate and to indicate the presence of 
the rattle snake, or other venomous serpents. And in respect 
to the sense of touch or feeling, the peculiarity of the negro 
nature is perhaps most remarkable of all. This sense in the 
white person, though universal of course, is mainly located in 
the hand and fingers. Sir Charles Bell, an eminent English 
surgeon, has written an interesting work — one of the Bridge- 
water treatises — on the flexibility and adaptation of the human 
hand, and other volumes might be given to the world without 
exhausting the subject. The universal law of adaptation, 
indeed, demands that the sense of touch, the flexibility of the 
hand, the delicacy of the fingers, should be in accord with the 
large brain and commanding intellect, otherwise the world 
itself would long since have come to a stand-still, and human 
invention ended with the antediluvians. It is true the struc- 
ture — ^the arrangement of the bones, muscles, tendons, etc., in 
«ihort, the mere mechanism, of the hand, is essential, but with- 

• 

out the sense of feeling, or that delicacy of touch found only 
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in the fingers of the Caucasian, the mechanical perfections of 
the hand would be comparatively useless. 

AH the nice manipulations in surgery, in the arts, in paint- 
ing, statuary, and the thousands of delicate fabrics seen every 
day and all about us, demand both intellect and ^delicacy of 
hand, and these, too, in that complete perfection found alone 
in the Caucasian. The sense of touch, on the contrary, in the 
negro is not in the hand or fingers, or only partially so, but 
spreads all over the surface and envelops the entire person. 
The hand itself in its mere mechanism, is incompatible with 
delicate manipulation. The coarse, blunt, webbed fingers of 
the negress, for example, even if we could imagine delicacy of 
touch and intelliect to direct, could not in any length of time 
or millions of years be brought to produce those delicate fab- 
rics or work those exquisite embroideries which constitute the 
/pursuits or make up the amusements of the Caucasian female. 
The mechanism of the negro hand, the absence or rather the 
obtuseness of the sense of touch in the fingers, and the limited 
negro intellect, therefore, utterly forbid that negi*oes shall be 
mechanics, except it be in those grosser trades, such as coop- 
ers, blacksmiths, etc., which need littie more than muscular 
strength and industry to practice them. But the sense of 
touch, though feeble in the hand or fingers, is none the less 
largely developed as are the other senses of the negro, and 
spreads over the whole surface of the body. This is witnessed 
every day at the South, where whipping, as with Northern 
children, is the ordinary punishment of negroes. As in all 
other foolish notions that spring from the one great misconcep- 
tion — ^that negroes have the same nature as white people, the 
" anti-slavery" people of the North and of Europe labor under 
a ludicrous mistake in respect to this matter. They take their 
notions of flogging from the practice of the British army and 

the Russian knout, where strong men are cut to pieces by the 

6 
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"oat'' or beaten to death bj chibi, and ihej snppoee that , 
cisely similar barbarity is practiced on the "poor slave." An^ 
the runaway negro has doubtless added to these notion^^ 
perhaps, without meaning it. At Abolition conventides he )0 
expected, pf course, to horrify the crowd with awful tales oT 
l)is sufferings, but having always had plenty to eat and nev^ 
overworked, he has really nothing to &11 back on but the 
"cruel whippings," which the iuiaginations of the fomaer read- 
ily transform into their own notions, but which, in £m^ co]Teft> 
pond to that* which they deal out to their own childr^i with- 
out a moment's compunction. The sensibility of the negro 
skin closely resembles that of childhood, and while there an 
doubtless cases of great barbarity in these rapeots^'as wif^ 
know there are in cases of children, the ordinary flogging of 
negroes is much the same as that which parents, goardians, 
teachei*s, etc., deal out to white children, and the ** terrible 
lash" so dolefully gloated over by the ignorant and deluded 
usually dwindles down into a petty switch in reality. But 
it is painful to the negro, perhaps more so than hanging would 
be, for while the local susceptibility of the skin makes him feel 
the slightest punishment in this respect, the obtuse sensibility 
of the brain and nervous system generally would enable him, 
as is oflen manifest, to bear hanging very well. Those who 
can remember being flogged in childhood will also remember 
the great pain that it gave them, though now in their adult 
age they would laugh at such a thing. The negro is a child 
forever, a child in many respects in his physical as well as his 
mental nature, and the flogging of the negro of fifty does not 
differ much, if any, from the flogging of a child of ten, and 
while the British soldier or Russian would receive his three 
hundred lashes without wincing, the big burly negro will yell 
more furiously than a school-boy when he receives a dozen 
cuts with an ordinary switch. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE B B A I K : 

B brain is the Beat or the centre of the intelleot^ u& aborti 
ental organieon. The '^ school men" believed that mind, 
Hstf the reasoning fiu^ulty^ whatever we may term it, had 
sality or organism, but, on the contrary, was some impal- 
shadowy, nnfixed principle that existed as much in the 
r hands as in any other portion of the body. And even 
\ and Bacon, while they promulgated the great truths of 
dve philosophy, were not sufficiently grounded in its ele- 
iry principles to understand dearly the foundation of 
own doctrines. Nor did Dugald Stuart, Dr. Brown, or 
the great Kant, of more modem times, understand any 
* the fixed truths on whicAi rest the vast and imperfect 
us of philosophy which they labored so assiduonaly to 
up in their day. It remained for Gall, Spurxheim, and 
followers to do this — to demonstrate certain great ele* 
\ry truths which form a foimdation, eternal as time itself 
the mental phenomena to rest upcm, and whatever ad- 
may be made hereafter in the study of these phenomena, 
isis is immovable. Metaphysicians were wont to shut 
elves up in their libraries and to analyze their own emo- 
etc, which when noted down, became afterwards the 
ial for ponderous lectures or the still more ponderous 
es inflicted on society. Rarely, perhaps, were these spee- 
ds connected with the brain — ^indeed it is a rare thing to 
phyiiologist indulging in miEtapfayaifial speculation, while 
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the most &inous among the " philosophers" were protbimJIy 
ignorant of that organ, though they fancied they knew all 
about its functions I - The man that should undertake to write 
a treatise on respiration, and at the same time w^s utterly 
ignorant of the structure of the lungs, or to give a lecture on 
the circulation, while he knew nothing of the blood vessels, 
would certainly be laughed at, and yet innumerable volumes 
have been written, and continue to be written,on the functions 
iof the brain or on ^^ moral and mental philosophy," by men 
who never saw a human brain in all their lives I Gall and 
Spurzheim did, therefore, a great good to the world when they 
began their investigations of the laws of the mind, by the 
study of the brain itself as the first and absolutely essential 
step to be taken in these investigations. It is true, they, and 
especially their followers, sought to set up a fancy soienoe 
under the name of Phrenology, and the former thus, to a great 
extent, neutralized a reputation which otherwise would have 
secured the respect of the scientific world. And it is also true 
that others before them had recognized the same truths with 
more or less distinctness, but it is certain that Gall and Spurs- 
heim demonstrated and placed beyond doubt the great, vital, 
and essential truth that the brain is the organ of the mind, and 
that the mental capacity, other things being equal, is in exact 
proportion to the size of the brain relatively with the body. 
This truth holds good throughout the animal world, and the 
intelligence of any given animal or species of animal, is always 
in keeping with the size of the brain when compared with the 
size of the body. *^ 

The brain is composed of anterior and posterior portions — 
of the cerebrum and the cerebellum — the first the centre of in- 
telligence, the latter of sensation, or the first the seat of the 
intellect, and the latter of the animal instincts, and the propor- 
tions they bear to each other determines the character* As the 
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anterior portion is enlarged and the posterior diminished the 
<n'eatnre ascends, or as the anterior portion is duninished and 
the posterior portion enlarged it descends, in the scale of bemg. 
These are the general laws governing men and animals. There 
is intelligenoe in proportion to the size of the brain compared 
with that of the body, and in the fonner there is intellectual 
capacity — ^latent or real — in proportion to the enlarged cere- 
brum and diminished cerebellum. It is true we see every day 
seeming contradictions to the laws in question, but they are 
not so, not even exceptions, for they are not general but uni- 
versal. Every day.we meet people with small heads and great 
intelligence, with large heads and large stupidities, but a closer 
examination may disclose the truth that the seemingly small 
head is all brain, all cerebrum, all in front of the ears, while 
the large one is all behind, and only reveals a largely developed 
animalism. And even when this is not sufficient to explain 
the seeming anomaly, there is a vast and inexhaustible field 
for conjecture — of accident — ^where misapplied or undeveloped 
powers have been the sport of circumstances. A man may 
have a large brain, great natural powers, in trflth, genius of 
the most glorious kind, and the world remain in total ignor- 
ance of the fact, and among the countless millions of Europe 
doomed generation after generation to a profpund animalism, 
there doubtless have been many " mute inglorious MUtons," 
who have lived and died and made no sign of the Divioity 
within. On the contrary, there have been men of much dis- 
tinction — of great usefiilness to their fellows and to the gen- 
erations after them, who, naturally considered, were on the 
dead level of the race, but by their industry, perseverance, and 
energy have left undying names to posterity. Then, again, 
drcumstances have made men great. An epoch in the annals 
of a nation — great and stirring events in the life of a people — 
(rtkadate and call into exotsise qualities and capadties that 
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make men fkmou9, who otherwise would not be heard of. Oar 
own great revohitionary period famished examples of this, and 
still later, we have Jackson, Webster, Clay, Calhonn, and thfeir 
senatorial cotemporaries, who many doubtless think will 
never be equalled, though their equals in &ct are in the s^iate 
now, and only need similar circumstances to manifest that 
equality. 

The organism of the race — ^the species — whether human or 
animal, never changes or varies from that eternal type fixed 
from the beginning by the hand of God; and men, therefore, 
are now, in their natural capacities what they always have 
been and always will be, whatever the external circumstanoefl 
that may control or modify the development of these capaci- 
ties. And the brain being the organ or organism of the mind, 
as the eye is of the sight or the ear of the sense of hearing, it 
may be measured and tested, and its capabilities determined, 
with as entire accuracy as any other function or faculty. Not, 
it is true, as the phrenologists or craniologists contend, thattiie 
brain reveals the character of individuals of the same ppecies, 
but the character of the species itself, and its relative capabil- 
ities when contrasted with other races or species of mea. 
This is beyond doubt or question, or wiH be beyond doubt of 
question vrith all those who understand it, and taking the 
Caucasian as the standard or test, the capabilities of the Mon- 
gol, the Malay, the Aboriginal American, or negro, may be 
determined with as absolute certainty as the color of their 
skins or any other mere physical quality. The brain of the 
Caucasian averages ninety-two cubic inches, that of the negi^ 
seventy-five to eighty-five inches, while the bodily proportion^ 
can scarcely be said to vary. There are great variations among 
whites as to size — ^there are giants as well as dwa^, and 
quite as great variety in the form, — ^from the "lean and 
hungry Cassius^" to the rounded proportions of a Falstoff ct 
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I>amel Lambert. Bat on a Sonthem plantation of a thonsand 
negroes, sex and age are the only difference or the principal dif- 
ference that one sees, and a stranger would find some trouble 
to recognize any other, or at all events to distinguish £ices. 
The brain of the negro corresponds in this respect with the 
body, and though there are doubtless cases where there is 
some slight difference, there seems to be none of those wide 
departures witnessed in these respects among whites. 

The material, the fibre or texture of the brain itself is little 
understood, and though it is quite likely that what we call 
genius is attended by a corresponding delicacy or fineness of 
texture in the nervous mass, and future exploration in this 
abstruse matter may reveal to us important truths, at this time 
little is known in regard to the brain except the great funda- 
mental and imiversal law tiiat, in proportion to its size rela- 
tively with that of the body is there intellectual power, actual 
or latent. Many, doubtless, fancy that there are immense dif- 
ferences in men in tins respect — ^that a Webster, or Clay, or 
Bonaparte are vastly superior to common men — ^but they have 
only to remember that the brain is the organ of the intellect, to 
see it» Mlacy. The notion has sprung from the habitudes of 
ICuropean society, where a man clothed in the pomp and p^ade 
of high rank is supposed to be vastly and immeasurably awpe- 
rior to his fellows, while, in truth, most *of these, or, at all 
events many of these are absolutely (naturally) inferior to the 
base multitudes that prostrate themselves in the dust at their 
feetw Nevertheless, there are striking differences in these 
respects; not more so, however, than in strength of body, beauty 
of features, difference of hair, complexion, etc. But in the 
case of the negro there is an eternal sameness, a perpetual one- 
ness^he same color, the same hair, the same features, same 
size of the body, and the same volume of brain. All the phys- 
ied and moral fitcts that make up the negro being irresistibly 
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lead to the oondnsion that the Ahnighty Creator desigiied 
him for juxtaposition with the superior white man, and there- 
fore such a thing as a negro genius — a poet, inventor, or one 
havuig any originality of any kind whatever — ^is totally un- 
necessary, as they are totally xmknown in the experience of 
mankind. Some, with more or less white blood, have exhib- 
ited more or less talent, possibly even have shown eocentrio 
indications of genius, but among a million of adult typical 
negroes, there probably would not be a single bridn that would 
vary from the others sufficiently to be detected by the eye, 
and therefore not an individual negro whose natural edacities 
were so much greater than those of his fellows as to be recog- 
nized by the reason. 

Such are briefly the leadiug and fundamental facts that con- 
stitute the mental organism and distinguish the intellectual 
character of races, that separate white men and negroes by an 
interval broader and deeper than in any other forms of human- 
ity, and render an attempted social equality not merely a great 
Tolly but a gross impiety. As has been stated, in exact pro- 
portion to the volume of brain, relatively with the size of body 
in men and animals, there is intelligence, and as the cerebrum 
or anterior portion predominates over the cerebeUum or poste- 
rior portion, /there is a corresponding predominance of intel- 
lectualism over animalism in the human races. The negro 
brain in its totality is ten to jfifteen per cent, less than that of 
the Caucasian, whUe in its relations — ^the relatively large cere* 
bellum and small cerebrum — ^the inferiority of the mental 
organism is still more decided; thus, while in mere volume, 
and therefore in the sum total of mental power, the negro is 
vastly inferior to the white man, the relative proportion of the 
brain and of the animal and intellectual natures adds still more 
to the Caucasian superiority, while it opens up before us abun- 
dant explanations of the diversified forms in which that supe- 
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riofri^ is oontiiiiially manifested. There are no terms or mere 
words that enable us to express the absolute sdentifio superi- 
ority of the white man. We can only measure it, or indeed 
comprehend it, by comparison, but this will be suffi^ently 
intelUgible when it is said that the past history and present 
condition of both races correspond exactly with the size and 
form of the brain in each. The science, the literature, the 
progress, enlightenment and intellectual grandeur of the Cau- 
casian from the beginning of authentic history to this moment, 
and which have accompanied him from the banks of the Nile 
to those of the Mssissippi, are all fitting reyelaf!lbns of tile 
Caucasian brain, while the utter absence of all these things — 
tiie long night of darkness that enshrouds the negro being, 
and which is only broken in upon when in juxtaposition and 
permitted to imitate his master, is the result or necessity of his 
mental organism. 

There being nothing superior to the Caucasian, it may be 
laid that he is endowed with unlimited powers ; that is, while 
the mental organism remains the same, his powers of acquisi- 
tion and theincrease of his knowledge have no limit. A gen- 
eration in the exercise of its faculties acquires a certain amount 
of knowledge ; this is transmitted to the next ; it, in turn, 
adds its proportion, and so on, each generation in its turn 
accepting the knowledge of its progenitors and transmitting 
with its own acquisitions the sum total to its successors. This 
is called ciyihxation, and we can suppose no limit to it, except 
it be in the destruction of the existing order and a new creation. 
On the contrary, the negro brain is incapable of grasping ideas, 
or what we call abstract troths, as absolutely so as the white 
diild, indeed as necessarily incapable of such a thing as for a per- 
son tp see without eyes, or hear withoiit ears. In contact with, 
and permitted to imitate the white man, the negro leams to read, 
to write, to make speeches, to preach, to edit newspapers, etc, 
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but all this is like that of the hoj of ten or twelve who debstw 
a la' Webster or declaims from Demosthenes. People ignor- 
ant of the negro mistake this borrowed for real knowledge^ as 
one ignorant of metals may have -a brass watch imposed on 
him for a golden one. The negro is therefore incapable of 
progress, a single generation being capable of all that millions 
of generations are, and those populations in Africa isolated 
from white men are exactly now as they were when the He- 
brews escaped from Egypt, and where they must be miUions 
of yeai's hence, if left to themselves. Of course this is no mere 
opinion or (Conjecture of the author. It is a necessity of the 
negro being — a consequence of the negro structure — a fixed 
<ind eternally inseparable result of the Qiental organism, which 
without a re-creation — another brain — could no more be other- 
wise than water could run up hill, or a reversal of the law of 
gravitation in any respect could be possible. But people, 
ignorant of the elementary principles of science as well as of 
the nature of the negro, fancy that this is quite possible ; that, 
however inferior the organism of the.negi^o in these respects, 
it is the result of many centuries of savagery and " slavery," 
and therefore if he were made " free," given the same rights 
with the same chances for mental cultivation, that the brain 
might gradually alter and become like that of the white man I 
This involves gross impiety, if it were not the offspring of 
ignorance and folly, for it supposes that chance and human 
forces are more potent than the Almighty Creator, whose 
work is thus the sport of circumstahces. They would seek by 
stimulating the mind to add ten per c«it. to the negro brain — 
then to add to the cerebrum while they diminished the cere- 
bellum — certainly a work of much greater magnitude than 
changing the color of the negro skin ; but even the most igno- 
rant or the most impious among these people would scarcely 
undertake the latter operation. If reason could at all enter 
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into the matter, it would surely be more reasonable to suppose 
that mind might be changed by acting on matter, rather than 
the reverse, and therefore it would be better to change • the 
color of the skin,as the first, as it would also be the most prac- 
ticable, step to be taken in this grand undertaking of setting 
aside the Creator and re-creating the negro. But, after all, 
thdr labors would fail — after they had changed the color, after 
they had increased the volume of the brain and duly modified 
its rdations as well as altered its texture — ^in short, jrhen they 
had turned him into a white man, then all would be in vain, 
for such a brain could no more be bom of a negress than an 
elephant could bel • 



CHAPTER XII. 

OSNBBAL BITMXABT. 
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Lr the senreral precedbg chapters, those outward dmractef^ 
istics that specifically distinguish the negro haye been brieflj 
considered. It has been shown tliat color, the hair, the figure, 
the bfain, etc., are simply facts out of many millions of fiustv 
that separate the races ; that each and all of them are original, 
invariable, and everlasting, and the exception, or the absence 
of any of them, or of any of the associated &cts not enumera- 
ted, at any time, in the case of a single individual or any gener- 
ation, or under any possible circumstances of time, climate, or 
external agencies whatever, is, or would be, necessarily impos- 
sible. Nature is always true to berselfi and even in those 
abnormal specimens sometimes presented to our observation — • 
those so-called monstrosities — there is, properly speaking, no 
departure from her original designs, or from those fixed and 
eternal laws that govern organic life. We sometimes see 
'Albinos, but except a certain tinge to the color, itself tqtally 
unlike any color in other races, the absolute negro, that is the 
millions of ^ts that constitute the negro being, are un- 
touched. We witness all kinds of abnormal development in 
our own race, in animals, in the vegetaMcf world, in all the 
innumerable beings and things that surround us. For example 
— ^let any one spend an autumn day in the forest, and turn his 
attention to the strange and often ludicrous sights that sur- 
round him. It often seems as if nature delighted herself in 
vieating odd and uncouth shapes, as if intended for relaxatioii 



a&d rdief fttxn her graver and grander labors. But even here 
there is no violation of the higher aw — the order of nature 
though very often interrupted hy accident, is never contra- 
dicted — ^the abnormal development, the most uncouth and mon- 
strous consequences are still pervaded by the eternal decree 
stamped upon the whole universe, that forbids forever any 
cliange in the minutest atom of this mighty mass of life. The 
Albino, the deformed or monstrous Negro, the seemingly wide 
departure from the normal standard, still obeys the higher 
law* All the peculiarities that distinguish him from his race 
are sui generU^ without any approximation or resemblance to 
the white man. So, too, with the latter, and so, too, with all 
monstrosities in the lower aqjimals. The things that constitute 
the monstrosity, that separate the creature, or seem to do so, 
from his own kind, separate him also from other species, 
whether of men or animals. The eternal gulf, the impassable 
barrier, the decreed limits fixed by the Creator himself, are 
nevOT passed. A n^ro, with the color, or the hair, or the 
language, or the brain, or the sense of touch, or taste, or sight 
of the CaucaBian, would not be a monstrosity but an impossi- 
1>i]ity. He might differ very widely from his own race in any 
one of these things, as we actually witness in the case of 
-Albinos, in &ct might retain scarcely any outward resemblance 
t» Ub kind, and yet exist ; but none has ever had, or evw will 
lusve, an existence that has any thing in common with the 
white man, for diat would contradict the universal order of 
Oodliimsd£ 

Sodi being the fhot^all that is •external or tangible to the 
tmse being thus widely, immeasurably, and indestructibly 
diflSarent from the Caucasian or white man, it is obvious that, 
in all beyond the outer surface^ the same relative differences 
must exist. It was o^;inally intended to demonstrate this in 
ditMl — to show the aotual anatomical &ots and structural diS* 
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ferences ta the organs, the tiflsaes, the sysUmiB, down^ th«> 
minatest atom of the bodily straoture. It was designed to 
present the reader with nmneroos plates, showing all this — 
the minutest particle, the tingle globule of blood, even, 
painted after the employment of the microscope, being suffi- 
ciently palpable to the sense, to show that the primordial 
atoms of the negro structure are as specifically, and relatively 
as widely, different from the white mim's as the color, the hair, 
or any of those outward qualities that oonfix)nt us daily in the 
streets. But this would have added so much to the expense 
of the work, as to often place it out of the reach of the day 
laborer and working man, those who alone, or mainly,'need to 
understand the great "antUlavery" imposture of our times, 
and the world-wide conspiracy against their freedom, man^ 
hood and happiness, which has so long held them in abject ' 
submission to its clamorous pretences of philanthropy and hu- 
manity. Nor is it at all essential. A moment's reflection or 
consideration is quite sufficient to convince any rational mind 
that the outward differences must have their counterpart in 
the entire structure. Of course any thing exceptional — a blem* 
ish, a congenital deformity on the surface — has no correspond- 
ing relation with the interior, but that which is specific, uni- 
form, and invariable, as the color, the hair, the features, etc., 
must of necessity pervade the toiU ensemble of being, whether 
human, animal, or vegetable. The apple, p&r, peach, etc, 
have their own specific features externally, and their corre^ 
sponding qualities internally. The shad differs from the salmon 
in its absolute structure equally with its outward appearance. 
The whole anatomical arrangement of the horse differs as 
widely from that of the ass as the outward features vary. 
And the entire bodily structure of the negro, down to the mi- 
nutest atom of elementary matter, di^rs just as widely, of 
course, as the color of the skin or oikex «x.\atx^ c3SQfiiQ&i^^^\&. 
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those Q^ tiie white man. It is equally palpable to the reason 
that the nature of the negro, his instincts, all the faculties of 
his mind, and all the functions of his body, are pervaded by 
the same or by relative differencesrlrom those of the Caucasian. 
To suppose otherwise is nt>t to suppose a monstrosity, for, as 
has been Temarked, monstrosities, however wide the departure 
from the normal standard,are sui generis^ without any approx- 
imation to different beings — ^but such things are simply impos- 
*8ible. As it is plainly impossible that any being could exist 
half like or half unlike any other creature, so, too, it is obvious 
that bdngs with different structures could not possess the 
same qualities or manifest the same nature. Can any one 
imagine an apple with the qualities of the pear or peach, or 
even of imother apple that differed from it in its material struc- 
ture? Can it be supposed that a lion could ever have the 
nature of the tiger, or panther, or cat, or of any of the felina ? 
Can it be believed that a bull-dog ever manifested the nature 
of a hound, or that the mastiff or spaniel could be made to 
exhibit the specific qualities of either ? No, indeed. Nature 
makes no mistakes, nor does the Almighty Master of life per- 
onit His creatures to viola.te or trani^end His eternal decrees. 

It being, th^efore, an invariable, indestructible, and eternal 

3aw, that the outward qualities are exactly harmonized with 

^e interior structure down to the minutest atom of elemen- 

~tary particles and equally invariable and everlasting that the 

organism is in harmonious correspondence with the Amotions, 

tike instincts, in a word, the nature, we are able to understand, 

"with absolute cert^ty, the specific qualities, and to approach 

"^fith tolerable certainty the relative differences and actual in- 

^terval that separate the white and black races. The figures 

of the plate in the opening of this work iadicate these vital 

and all-important truth's. 

The Erst Sgure exbibita the typical Cauoae^aH) iicA» ^<^ ^xiiQ^ 



TBied mm of our time, bat the ^^lmrbariaii,''theOriflAtal-'-4lie 
cotemporarj with David, Solomon, Oyms, and othen of le* 
mote antiqaitj. The second figure is the N^ro of the same 
period, as found on the monuments, and, at the present time, in 
all those portions of Afrioa where the negro is isolated, and 
there ara« no debris of other races existing among them. 
By himscdf he never changes in his outward manifestations. 
One generation is as a million of generations, and therefore the 
thousands now annuallj imported into Cuba are seen to be 
just as this figure represents him four thousand years ago. 

Nor is the figure of the Caucasian changed, for though the 
American of to-day is at an inmieaeurable distance in knoiri- 
edge, the actual physical and intdlectual man remains the 
same as this figure represents him four thousand years ago. 
Both figures have the same color, and yet the spec^ difier- 
ences are none the less palpable — ^the Caucasian and Negro 
type being equally distinct and widely different. 

The third figure is an American — ^a white man of to-day— 
whose intellectual development, refinement of mind and man- 
ners, costume and habitudes are widely different; neverthdess, 
the physical qualities and |pecific capabilities are the same as 
those of his Oriental ancestors of by-gone generations. 

The fourth figure is an American Negro, but a typical 
Negro without taint or admixture with other races. His fea- 
tures, moulded aad softened by juxtaposition with the Cauca- 
sian, present a great improvement, certainly, over the iscdated 
or African type, but the organism, the actual phyncal and 
mental nature remains the same. 

The white man is least and the negro most affected by exter- 
nal agents, such as climate, time, systems of government, ete. 
The fourth figure in contrast with the isolated negro of AfiicSy 
exhibits a certain degree of improvement, progress, or advance 
that illustrates the actual capabilities of the rade when placed 



QBder oircomstanoes fiiyorable to its development. The sice 
of the brain, the actual organism and absolute natore, of course, 
remains unaltered, just as all these things remain unchanged 
and unchangeable in the uneducated white laborer of our own 
times ; but the negro, in juxtaposition with the superior race, 
becomes educated, and all his latent capabilities fully derelr 
oped. Thus, whOe the color, the hai^, the entire orguiism is 
just what it was thousands of years ago, and what it must be 
forever, or as long as the present order of creation continues, 
there is a certain modification in the features and still greater 
changes in the expression* The uncouth and uneducated Eu- 
ropean laborer contrasted with the educated classes, or with the 
generality of Americans, exhibits a wide difTerence, not so 
much in the features as in the expression; and though the negro 
m Africa is in a far more natural position, relatively consid- 
ered, tiian the European laborer, the negro in our midst ex- 
hibits, perhi^ps, even a greater difference over his isolated 
brother. And if we suppose, for a moment, that the \nasses 
of English laborers were educated, fed on the same &re, and 
subject to the same circumstances as the English nobles, then 
"^^e may form a reasonable estimate of the relative advance of 
'tlie American oyer the Afi-ican negro. The former would di£> 
fer in no respect whatever from the privileged and educated 
olais, and if all tiie negroes of AMca were brought here or 
^wwe placed in juxtaposition and natural relation with the 
f^Tqperior race, they would exhibit the same characteristics com- 
^noiL to our so-called slaves, and the fourth figure in this plate 
"Would doubtiess present a typical illustration of them. A 
good many people, ignorant of the laws of organism, suppose 
^^ our n^ro population have made a great advance over 
the Mild and barbarous tribes of Afirica, and, as shown by the 
B^ocAd and fourth figures in the plate, this is so, but it is only 
in the outward expression, while the essential nature is ever 
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the same. The n^ro infimt, for examplei hrougitt from 
Africa and placed under existing oiroamstaDoeB in AGssififiipjH, 
wonid be represented by the fourth figure, while the in&nt 
bom here and carried to Africa to grow up with the wild 
tribes of the interior, would, on the contrary, be illustrated by 
tiie second figure of the plate. 

There are a multitude of moral considerations involved^ of 
course, and that cannot be measured or tested by material 
illustrations, but we may form a reasonable estimate of the 
superiority of condition and of the greater happiness of the 
negro over his African brethren, by a simple comparison 
of these figures. As has been observed, it corresponds with 
the difference between the educated and non-educated white 
man, but it is greater, for the negro is more i^eoted by 
external circumstances, and therefore while the actual mxe and 
relations of the negro brain and the specific nature of the 
negro are unalterable, the outward form of his head as well ai 
the expression of his fMse is strikingly improved over that of 
the typical Afiican. . 

In general terms, it may be said, that the '^ American slave" 
is educated and the isolated African negro is not; that l^e 
former is civilized and the latter a barbarian ; that, though in 
a sense in a natural position (for he multiplies in Africa), he is 
in his normal condition only when in juxtaposition and natural 
relation to the superior white man. It is sometimes supposed 
that the negro is incapable of progress, and so, of course, he 
is when isolated from the superior race, but when placed in 
his normal condition, abd his imitative capacities called into 
action, he is capable of progress to a certain extent. God, 
while endowing him with widely different and vastly inferior 
Acuities, has gifred him with imitative capadties so admirable 
that those who are ignorant of his real nature mistake tben^ 
for those of the white man. like children, like the inferior 



aDimds, And like all other inferior raoes, he naturally imitates 
the superior bdng ; but beyond this general tendeacy common 
to sH snbordinate creatures, there is a peculiar capacity in the 
negro in tiiis respect, which, more than anything else, war- 
rants ns in terming it the spedflc featore of the race. Placed 
in his normal condition, he becomes intelligent, ciyilized, pious, 
industrious, and if his master is a man of refined mind and 
dunty habits, the negro becomes so, even more than children 
itrho imitate the habitudes of their parents. Thus, it will be 
seen on Southern plantations generally, that they correspond 
with their masters, and if the habits and practices of the for- 
mer are moral and Christian-like, the negroes approximate to 
tiie same standard. On the contrary, if they are under the 
guidance of coarse and brutal masters, or are left with nothing 
to imitate but the habits of a gross and tyrannical oyerseer, 
then they become i^e, Ticious, and thieving ; and take every 
chance tJiat offers to run away fihom their homes. 

in speaking of negro education, of course no such meaning 
as that applied to white pe(^le is intended. Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, etc., have no relation or connection with the devd- 
opment of the negro powers. He simply needs to be in a 
pofidtion where the knitatiTe capacity with which God has so 
boiefioently endowed him is most c<Hnpletely caHed into action, 
and, as has been observed, he thmi becomes an industrious, 
moral, and well-behaved creature, or he is idle, sensual, vicious 
and worthless, just as the master or oversew pleases to make 
hhn. There are doubtless exceptional instances, but with all 
tiie wide-spread and boundless effort of the ignorant and de- 
hded people in England and America to seduce them fi*om 
^eir homes, there are probably but few negroes— real negroes 
^^who ever abandotied their masters, unless their education 
had been neglected. The instinct of the negro is obedience to 
his master, and the strongest affection of his nature — ^&r aboYe 
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that for \ii8 wife or ofi&pring — ^is for the nuurter who feeds, 
guides, and cares for him, indeed is his Providence ;. and his 
utter horror of migration, unless it be with his master, these 
qualities, so dominant in the negro, would be or might be 
made a barrier of protection against outside seductions, were 
they properly understood and appreciated by those having 
them in charge. This negro education, civilization, progress 
in fact, which the negro is capable of when in his nonnal con- 
dition, and his imitative capacities are permitted a healthy de- 
velopment, of course is rapidly lost when isolated from the 
white man. If the four millions now in our midst were sud- 
denly left to themselves, but a few years — ^probably wilMu 
fifty — everything that now distinguishes them^-that is, all 
that they have imitated from the superior race — ^would become 
extinct. 

Leaving out of the consideration mulattoes and mongrels, 
and taking into view simply the negro — ^the four millions of 
negroes of untainted blood which now exist in our midst-*-it 
is reasonable to say that, fifty years hence, there would not be 
one that would speak his present language, that would be a 
Christian, that would retain his name, or any other thing what- 
ever which he now possesses and has imitated from his mas- 
ters. This may seem a startling declaration to many who live 
in daily contact with these people, while by those ignorant and 
deplorably deluded parties who fency that they are engaged in 
a work of humility when seeking to undo the work of the 
Almighty Creator, by turning black into white and the negro 
into a Caucasian, it will scarcely be understood ; but it in- 
volves a truth that may be easily and plainly illustrated. A 
very large portion of our negroes are the children and 
grandchildren of those brought from Aftica, and not a few, 
perhaps, were themselves brought in by the *' slave trade,'* 
which it will be remembered was continued down to 1808. • 
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Now of an these there probably is not one that can speak 
the langoage of his progenitors, not one that retains his Afri- 
can religion or the slightest relic of African history or tradition, 
not one with even an African name, and if they have thus rap- 
idly lost all that they possessed of their own, that was original 
and specific, of course, if isolated from their masters, they would 
still more rapidly lose that which they have imit^d from a 
sapmorrace. 

Such, then, is the negro— the lowest in the scale as the Cau- 
casian is the most elevated in the himian creation — a, creature 
not degraded — for none of God's creatures are degraded — ^but 
that is widely different and vastly subordinate to the elabor- 
atly organized and highly endowed white man. The specifle 
qualities are not matters of opinion but of fact, that appeal to 
our senses at every step, but the specific differences and actual 
intervals that separate races, though often susceptible of sue- 
cessfril illustrations, must to a great extent be determined by 
experience. The author has attempted to define these differ- 
ences in some essential respects, and believes he has^ succeeded 
with sufficient exactitude to warrant correct conclusions in 
respect to the almost innumerable things that could not be 
discussed nor even alluded to in a work of this kind. We 
have this race among us — ^they or their descendants must re- 
main an element of our population forever. It is doubtless the 
design of the Almighty that the Caucasian and negro, imder 
certain circumstances which will be consid#ed elsewhere, 
should exist in juxtaposition, and therefore a specific knowl- 
edge of this race, and its true relations to our own, is the most 
vital and indeed transcendent question or consideration that 
was ever presented to a civilized and Christian people. Nor 
can this be delayed or pushed aside, for even now the nation 
is rapidly drifting into serious difliculties and possibly terrible 
calamities, in consequence of that wide-spread ignorance and 
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misoonoeptioii prevalent in r^ard to the negro's naitiire aotd Us 
true relations to the white man. The blind and stupid warfiure 
waged BO long up<Hi the domestic institutions of the South, has 
doubtless thus far injured the negro most, and it may be de- 
monstrated with ease that the wors^ and most brutal master 
ever known could not inflict so much miseiy on the n^;ro as 
the so-called friend of freedom, who, in utter ignorance of Uie 
negro nature, would force him to live out the life of a widely 
different being. But the time has come when this ignorance 
and delusion threatens to involye the whole finmework of 
American sodety, and nothing but the ample trutik — the r^ 
oognitioii of the actual and unchangeable fiiets fixed eternally 
by the hand of Gh>d, can save the naticm from direoalamities^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

KULATTOISH AND UONQBBLISM. 

Aix the generio mid speoifio forms of life are governed 
hj their own peculiar laws of interunion, and hybridism or 
hybridity is therefore a phenomenon of varying character, 
having, it is true, certain resemblances in those inhtances 
which approach each other, but absolutely different in all ^ases. 
NaturaHsts have sometimes made great blunders in this re- 
spect, for they have assumed that hybridism was gov^ned by 
the same laws in all cases, and therefore sought its application 
or inferred its presence in instances the most remote and con- 
tradictory. The most extraordinary, and, indeed, inexcusable 
instance of the kind has been seen in the efforts made to con- 
found the distinctions of race, and to pervert truth into the 
most shameful and what would scan to be the most palpable 
&lsehoods. It has been assumed by naturalists of high char- 
acter tiiat difSsr^it genera never produce of&pring, that the 
^tffSspring of different species are incapable of reproduction, 
And that varieties are unlimited in their powers of virility. 
I^ therefore, there were doubt in respect to the character of 
<^eTtain (supposdd) genera, and it was found that of&pring fol- 
lowed a conjunction of sexes, in this particular instance, it 
^vv^as inferred that they were merely different species. And if 
tl^e product or progeny of these species were found to be 
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equally virile, then it was inferred that they were all oiiginaBr 
of the same species, and nothing bat varieties. This test, fio 
simple tliat it can hardly be mistaken, serves with stifficieiit 
acGoracy to determine the real character, and when the nakiv* 
alist properly applies the laws of hybridity,-. that is, admits % 
modification of these laws in all cases or in all the different 
genera subjected to his examination, then he is armed with suf* 
ficient data to render his labors accurate and effective. But 
however pains-taking or correct in other particulars, when he 
assumes that hybridity is a unit, and rigidly applies this in all 
cases, or to families widely remote in other respects, his labors, 
from this defect, must be comparatively valnelesB. 

The instance already referred to, where hybridity was thus 
presented, was as follows : — ^The mule, as is well-known, is the 
of^ring of the horse and ass. It does not, in its turn, repro* 
duce itself, therefore the horse and ass were different specfes. 
Prlchard and others applied this test, or marked this test, in 
the case of human beings, of whites and negroes, and proved 
by it that they were of the same species. It was seen that 
white men cohabited with negro women, and the offspring in 
turn, reproduced itself, and consequently that the parents were 
of the same species. Or, as this has passed as current coin 
hitherto, and seemed perfectly satisfactory, indeed wholly un- 
answerable to naturalists and men of science as well as others, 
it is best, perhaps, to place it in distinct and categorical terms 
before the reader. 1st. It is universally admitted by natural- 
ists that incapacity in the offspring to reproduce itself demon- 
strates the different species of the progenitors, while, on the 
contrary, a capacity in the offspring to beget offspring in its 
turn demonstrates similarity of species in the progenitors. 
2d. The mule, or the offspring of the horse and ass, does not 
reproduce itself, therefore the horse and ass are different species. 
Sd. The mulatto of&pring of the wVxS^ Ttiaxi «x^Tu^^Q^<^maii 
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dees bc^et offispriug, therefore the white man and negro 

woman are of the same species. 
Thi^ was the assumption and the reasoning of Prichard and 

other £aropeau ethnologists, and if hybridity were a unit, or 

principle of rigid and uniform character in all cases, in hjiraan 
iMmgs as in animals and vegetables, in the case of the white 
man and negresa, eicactly as in that of the horse and ass — ^then, 
indeed, would the inftrence seem unavoidable that whites and 
negroes constituted in fsict a single species. But they were 
guilty of two fundamental errors in this matter — an error of 
fiiot, and an error of reasonings or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say tiiat both were errors of fact. At all events, 
fa(St8 that demonstrate difference of species in whites and negroes 
beyond possilulity of doubt were distorted into proofs which 
seemed to demonstrate sameness or similarity of species with 
eqnal certainty. 

Hybridity, as has been said, is not a unit, is not a fixed, 
uniform law or principle. A moment's consideration is suffi- 
cient to convince «iy intelligent mind of this truth. Each 
form of life has necessarily its own character, its own specific 

« 

qualities, and the laws governing its reproductive powers must 
be in correspondence, and just as difierently manifested as any 
of its specific qualities. To suppose that the laws of the phe< 
n<Hn^ia governing the reproductive functions of the horse and 
ass are exactly similar to those manifested in the case of 
human beings, is as absurd as to suppose that the term of geiEh 
tation, the length of life, the mode of then* locomotion, or any 
other qualities — should be exactly the same in both cases. 
But nothing more need be said. It is perfectly obvious th^t the 
laws of reproduction must be radically different in the human 
creatures, and therefore the inference of Pritchard and others, 
that whites and negroes were of the same species, because the 
mulatto, unlike the mide^ did reproduce it^Af^ \% ^via^ ^^sq2^ 

n 
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But they were still farther and still more yitally miBtaken in 
respect to their assumptions of fikct. The mulatto, literaUj 
speaking, or in the ordinary sense, does beget ofi&pring, but 
mulattoism is as positively sterile as muleism. The phenom- 
enon of bybridity is manifested, as has been stated, in coDfi>r- 
inity with the nature of the beings concerned, and as the humaa 
creatures are separated by an almost measureless as well as 
impassable distance from the horse and ass, the lawa of bybrid- 
ity are, of course, correspondingly different. Instead of a 
single generation, as in the animals referred to, sterility in the 
human creatures is embraced withiki four generations,, where a 
boundary is arrived at as absolutely fixed .and impassable as 
the single generation in the case of the former. 

But in order to understand the matter dearly, it ia proposed 
to present the reader with the preliminary principles or &ot8, ■ 
and inductive facts, that lead to this vital and aQrimportaat 
conclusion. It is all-important, not as demonstrating beyond 
doubt the vital and fundamental truth of distinct species, for- 
that is a self-e\ddent and indeed unavoidable truth that meets 
us at every step, and confronts our senses almost every hour 
or day of our lives. But mulattoism is a snbjecrt of stiq>end- 
ous importance in itself, and as the public are generally, and 
the " anti-slavery" writers especially, profoundly ignorant of 
it, and of all the laws that govern it, it is proposed to present ^ 
the elementary principles or basis on which the whole subject 
rests.* 

1st. In the case of the white num cohabiting with the negress, 
or " married" to a negro female, there will be a more limited 
progeny than if she were married to one. of her own race. 

* The autlior has devoted much time and labor to this interesting suhjeot, 
and, together with liis own and the observations of friends and oorrespond- 
ents, covering several thousand cases of the mixed blood, is able to deduce 
the general laws as stated in the text, and with entire confidenoe in ttieir 
essential aocuraoy. 
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Sd. The mnhitto oflbpring of this-eonnection intermarrying 
yrith other hybrids, will exhibit still less virility. 

• 

Sd. The offspring of the former again intermarrying with 
hybridis equally removed from the original parentage, shows a 
yet greater diminution of virile power. 

4th. By still intermarrying with hybrids, and of a corre- 
sponding remove, virility is correspondingly decreased. 

5th. Finally, the fourth generation of mulattoism is as abso- 
lutely sterile as muleism, and though there may be, at rare inter 
vals, a possible exception, yet, in every practical sense, and for 
all the purposes of philosophic in(][uiry, it maybe assumed as the 
natural and impassable barrier of this abnormal and exceptional 
form of being. Of the essential correctness of these laws, or 
their data, almost every one living in the South, or perhaps in 
the larger cities of the Middle States, will be able to satisfy 
himself, if he will take the trouble to investigate the matter. 
He need not pursue the subject to its ultimate end, or to an 
extent necessary to arrive at all the results here presented, but 
he may, with comparatively trifling attention to it, satisfy 
himself of the tendencies involved^ and that there is somewhera 
at least approximating to these laws a fixed cmd absolute har^ 
^er beyond which midattoism eon not exist. All the dealers 
in *• slaves** and many " slave owners" know this from obser- 
vation and individual experience, and while entirely ignorant 
yf any thing like the scientific formulae here presented, not ^ 
^w among the former have actually stated it to the authw i^ 
i^otal unconsciousness that either he or any one else l^d[ ^ver, 
blius formalized the essential character of nxu^at^o^ms. Bu^ 
tliere is a very important feature of t^ia ^atter^ which, uo^ 
Understood or overlooked, may leaA astrs^y those whq undei^ 
bake its investigation. As h^ been siai^, hybri^ity is a pheno;-. 
bienon to be tested and determined by the nature of the beingfl( 
involved, and as it must b^ wholly differ^t in the humf^]) 
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oreatnres from that manifested in animals, and life 10 fimited 
to foar generations in the case of mulattoes, while the mulek 
confined to a single generation, bo« too, must the mere quality or 
capacity of o&pring be taken into consideration. The mnteki . 
remarkable for its powers of endurance — ^the mulatto for iti 
fragility and incapacity to endure hardships. A northern 
climate is fatal to the negro, but the same climate is still mora 
&tal to the hybrid, for his approximation to the Caucasian, 
and therefore capacity for a northern clime, is more than 
balanced by his constitutional tendencies to fragility and decay. 
Thus, of the ten thousand *free negroes in Massachusetts, 
whom, '^ freedom*' and climate together, were there no more 
external additions, must finally exteiminate, the last msa 
among them would be a typical negro, or, at all evfflits, 
approximating nearest to the typical standard. 

But it is in the female hybrid that this taidency to deoay^ 
or this vice of constitutional formation, is most apparent 
Many of them are incapable of nourishing or taking care of 
their offspring, and, together with miscarriages and the nume^ 
ous forms, of disease connected with maternity, they are ofteB 
found to have had a large number of childi-en, not one of whom 
reached maturity. In taking into view, therefore, the sterility 
of mulattoism, we must have regard to its vices of formation 
as well as its limited virility, and that nature completes her . 
processes, whether of growth or decay, through many dif- 
ferent forms ; and while mulattoism is as absolutely confined 
to four generations as mules are to a single generation, the 
former result is worked out through constitutional fragility 
and limited longevity as much, perhaps, as by an imperfect 
reproductive capacity. 

It is seen, therefore, that Prichard and the European ethno- 
logists made a radical mistake in this matter, and the very 
proofs which they relied on to establish their single-race theory, 



9?^at whites and negroes were of the same species, actnally 
Tove the precisely opposite fact, that they are of different 
pedes. Not only is the phenomenon of hybridity different in 
uman beings, from that pecnHar to animals, bnt it differs in 
lie different races of the former. The author's inquiries on 
U8 subject have been limited to the white and negro races or 
secies, but the evidence presented to his observation, during 
\e "war with Mexico, was sufSciently authentic to warrant the 
inclusion that hybrids have greater tenacity of life, when the 
Q&pring of whites and aborigines, than in the case of whites 
tid negroes. The former approxunate closer to our own race, 
ad it is only reasonable to suppose that, in precise proportion 
> this fact, or to this starting point, is the hybrid offspring 
ado wed with vitality ; and the same rule may be applied with 
qual certainty to all the other species of men. 
The sexual instinct, or the instinct of reproduction, is uni- 
ersal in animal existence. It is that which multiplies its kind, 
hat peoples the earth and fills the worid with innumerable 
ribes of beings and endless processions of generations, each 
Kfter its kind exhibiting fhe same qualities and subject to the 
3ame laws as the original types, without the slightest atom of 
change, though coimtless generations intervene between them. 
In respect to human beings endowed with reason aixd moral 
feeling, it is evidently designed by the Almighty Creator of 
aQ that the instinct of reproduction should be held in subjec- 
tion to those higher qualities. KeTcrtheless, instinct in re- 
spect to the sexual functions is strikingly manifest in the 
lower races of mankind. 

When white men — ^travelers and explorers — suddenly make 
their appearance in African villages, where they were never 
before seen, the females run and hide themselves from their 
Bght ; and among the multitude of white prisoners captured 
by tiie aborigines of this continent, there has probably never 
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been an insianee of the Tiolation of tbeir perBons by Ihar 
savage captors. In respect to the so-called iBSi^rrecti<»i rf 
negroes in Hayti or San Domingo, where^ though all of tbe 
white blood, men, women, and diildren in their nurses' &"3&s 
were remorselessly butchered by the terror-etrioken hladct, 
there are no authenticated instances of the violation of whifee 
females. 

A negro insurrection — that is, a revolt of the negro from 
the rule of the white man, to obtain the liberty of the latter— 
is simply nonsensical : as entirely so as to suppose an insor- 
rection to obtain the complexion or any other physical attii- 
bute of the superior race ; but should some white miscreflttt, 
as attempted lately at Harper's Ferry, delude " slaves" to 
slaughter the families of their masters, there need be little or 
no apprehension in respect to that hideous and mcmstroos idea 
so prominent in abolition writings — the violation of the per- 
sons of white females. It is true, hybrids and mongrels migtt 
perpetrate such monstrous crimes, but the negro — ^the typical? 
pure-blooded negro — driven on by his fears and dread of the 
master race, would only seek its extermination, never tbo 
indulgence to him of such unnatural propensities. 

The iQStinct of reproduction in animals is governed by fix^ 
laws ; but, as hasr been said, designed by the common Creator 
to be ruled by the reason and subjected to the moral affection* 
in the higher human nature ; nevertheless, the ignorance and 
corruption of our social life have perverted these, designs, and 
covered society with blotches and ulcers horribk to oontem* 
plate. In this city alone there are said to be ten thousand pros- 
titutes — ^lost creatures, so lost that nature denies them of&pring) 
to reproduce themselves, to form a link or have a place in the 
mighty processions of their kind, that stand out distinct and 
accursed, dead though alive. And yet each of these blasted 
ones was created with capacities of xove, of affection; of reoeiv* 



!i|^ iukd oonftnrtingliappiiiesfl bonndlesB and meisnrelefus. God 
laide them ptare and beautifol, and man has transformed them 
ito beings so yile, that their yery existence must not be recog- 
ized by the pure and virtuous I God created them but a 
ittle lower than the angels — ^man has perverted them into 
omething scarcely better than devils ! 

What an awful perversion of the instincts of reproduction— 
if that great vital and ftmdamaital law which animals obey 
idthout any violation of it, but which we, in our lofty nature 
nd God-given powers, have thus transformed into such hideous 
hapes and worked into such sickening and diseased results ! 
The sexes are equal in numbe^^ and therefore nature designs 
hat all men should marry-^lhat one man should be united to 
me woman — that they should always be attracted to each 
»ther by the aflections, and, in th^ love and companionship, 
heir cate for their ofbpring, for their home and its sweet 
tijoyments, it offers them rewards the purest, the most ex- 
ited, as well as the most rational, that our being is capable of 
eeling. And yet the sad spectacle is presented every day and 
H about us, that that which God designed should be the source 
»f our greatest happiness is perverted into the most loathsojne 
nd most hideous of social miseries ! What may be the causes 
tr the principal causes (for there are doubtiess many) of this 
ideous ulcer at the very heart of modem society, it is need- 
pss to inqufre — ^the actual or proximate cause is the perversion 
f the b^xual laws — ^the violation of the instincts of rq)roduo- 
ion wholly unknown among animals and comparatively un- 
nown among the subordinate races of mankind. It is the 
»roud Caucasian — the large-brained and gloriously endowed 
Caucasian — ^who mostly exhibits this terrible crime against the 
dgher law, and who thus aw^lly sins against God and his 
»wn nature. Su<^ a thing as ftrostittUion is unknown amopg 
AgroeS — ^among tiie aborigines of this continent, and scarcely 
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perceptible among Mongols or Chinese. There are, it is tne, 
great vices, shocking indecencies and beastly practices among 
the Mongols and other subordinate races, but prostitution — tiie 
indiscriminate sale of the bodies as well as the desecration of 
the souls of women for money, as practiced openly in all the 
gr^t centres of Christendom, is peculiar to the Caucasian 
alone — ^to that exalted and highly endowed race which €k>d 
has so ^fted and placed at the head of all other races of man- 
kind. • 

JdtdaUoism is to the South what prostitution is to t/ie North 
— ^that is, those depraved persons who give themselves up to a 
wicked perversion of the sexual instincts, resort to the mongrel 
or ^^ colored women" instead of houseei of iU-'fieime, as in the 
former case. Such a thing as love, or natural aflfeetion, never 
has nor can attract persons of different races, and ther^ore all 
the cohabitations of white men and negro women are abnor- 
mal — a perversion of the instincts of reproduction. This 
" original sin," as it may well be termed, carries with it, by in- 
evitable necesssity, certain consequences, and the declaration of 
Holy Writ, that the children are punished to the third and 
fourth generation for the sins of their fathers, is literally true in 
a physiological sense. The precise laws goveraing the genera- 
tion of mulatfoism have been already stated, and need not be 
repeated in this place, but it may be well to remember that the 
offspring constantly diminishes when hybrids intermarry with 
hybrids^ of the same remove, until, reaching the fourth genera- 
tion, it loses all generative capacity as absolutely as the mule. 
With this radical and fundamental vice of organization, it wiU 
be readily seen that mongrelism can never become an important 
or dangerous element of population. Mr. Clay once advanced 
the opinion that the mixed blood of the South was rapidly in- 
creasing, and therefore a time would probably come when the 
negro blood would be absorbed by the whites, and the negpro 
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life be utterly extinct. The igno : ant abolition writers have made 
much of this opinion of Mr. Clay, but whatever the general 
intellectual superiority of ^that distinguished gentleman, any 
common sense person must know that his ignorance of tihe 
laws of organization renders his opinion on this subject of no 
value whatever. Two hundred or one hundred years ago, the 
proportion of the sexes among the white people was doubtless 
less equal than now, and therefore those abnormal cohabita- 
tions of white men with negro women were more frequent 
than at present. But after a certain amount or number of the 
mixed blood these cohabitations would take that direction, 
and, as at present, would be mainly confined to the hybrid and 
*'*' colored'^Vomeo. And in view of the fragility, sterility, and 
almost universal tendency to disease and disorganization in 
this mixed and mongrel element, it is seen at a glance how 
in^KMSsible it is that it should ever be of sufficient amount to 
threaten the safety or even to disturb the peace of Southern 
society. In proportion to the normal population or to the 
pure blood, it is doubtless less than it was fifty years ago, and 
it may even become less in the future, but it is^ wholly and abso- 
lutely impossible that it can ever exist in larger proportion than 
at present. 

This vicious intercourse with the mongrel women at the 
South, of oourse, has no resemblance or relation to amalgama- 
tion ; but it is ignorantly or wilfully thus confounded by the 
abolition writers of the day. Amalgamation is reciprocal 
union of the sexes,^ such as that between the Normans and 
the Anglo-Saxons in England — ^that occurs constantly between 
the natives of this country and those who have migrated here 
from Europe, and indeed as occurred in Mexico and other 
Spanish provinces, where the Spanish conquerors, who brought 
fvv/ Spanish females with them, sought wives among the 
lutivi'S or Indian races. The white Uood of the South, like 

r* 
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that of the North, is pnre and Qntainted, and a white womao 
so lost and degraded as to mate with a negro, wocdd not be 
permitted to even live among negroes in a Southern comma- 
nity. Occasionally a monstrous indecency of this kind does 
occur at the North, but they are usually English or other 
foreign-bom persons, and unless there was some moral or 
physical cause — some disease of body or mind which rendered 
her incapable of self-guidance, it can hardly be supposed that 
an American-bom woman ever committed tmd^ an indecent 
outrage upon her own womanhood, and sin against Gk>d,as to 
mate with a n^ro. At the South, as has been said, such a thing 
is altogether impossible, for the woman would not alone be 
driven from the society of her own race, as at the ^orth, but 
she would not be permitted (if known) to live even among ne- 
groes ! Amalgamation can never occur at the South, and 
scarcely needs an exposition in this place ; but as it is now ac- 
tually taking place in Jamaica and other islands, and, to a cer- 
tain extent in Cuba, and, moreover, such a monstrous social 
cataclysm is necessarily involved in the theory or idea of the 
abolition of " slavery," it is well enough, perhaps, to give it an 
explanation. 

There are about four millions of negroes in this country, and 
if, for the purposes of illustration, we may suppose the theory 
of anti-slaveryism to be finally reduced to practice, the follow- 
ing results must or would occur: — ^Four millions of whites 
would form marital unions with these negroes — ^the men tak- 
ing negresses to wife, and the females negroes for husbands, 
ending with the next generation, of course, in mulattoes and 
the extinction of negroes. The third generation would absorb 
the mulattoes and end in quadroons; the fourth generation 
would ..manifest a corresponding diminution, and a time come 
when every atom of negro blood would disappear as utterly as 
if there had never been a negro on this continent. The popu 
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hr notion wonld be, peiiiapS) like that of Mr. Olay, thai 
amalgamation of the races would absorb the«negro blood, it 
being the smaller element, and this would remsun foreyer float- 
ing in the vdns of posterity. Bat this coald not be : it wonld 
die out, and in time become totally extinct. 

i£^ for example, one hundred of the leading and influential 
Alx^tionists of the day should practically live out their own 
doctrines — should be placed on some island in the Pacific 
Ocean, each with a negress as wife, and utterly excluded from 
intercourse of any kind with the rest of mankind, they and 
their posterity would, after a certain time, utterly perish from 
existence. In the second generation whites and negroes alike 
would be extinct — ^that which the hand of the Eternal had 
fiauihioned, fixed, and designed for His glory and the happiness 
of His creatures would be blotched, deformed, and transformed 
by their own wickedness into mulattoes, and could no more 
exist beyond a given period than any other physical degenera- 
tion, no more than tumors, cancers, or other abnormal growths 
or physical disease can become permanent conditions. The 
fourth generation, as stated elsewhere, with diminished and 
diminishing vitality, would impart such feeble glimmerings of 
life, that their immediate progeny would be as absolutely 
limited in their powers W virility as mules, and the whole mass 
of disease and corruption would disappear from the earth, 
-which God has forbidden it to desecrate any longer by its 
foul and disgusting* presence.* But contemplating the subject 

o Boyalism, or a Hefedltary Ariatocrac^, or claiB that attempfts to create a 
permanent superioritj over the great body of the people bj inoestuouB inter- 
marriage with its own members, is punished with similar results as those 
that attend the violation of the seraal relations of diffbrent Races. And the 
idiotic, impotent, and diseased offspring of hereditary kings has always 
a oertaui physiological resemblance to the effete and sterile mulatto. Both 
are violations of the normal order, and both are limited to a determinate ox- 
iatonce, Joat as any other diseased conditions which nature forbids to live. 
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in masfly or practical abolitioiiiBm, as it would work itMtf ovi 
among the millions, if we are permitted, for the purposes of 
illustration, to suppose such a monstrous and stnpendoos 
crime against God and our own being as the actual and pn6' 
tical development of the theory, widely dificirent resuhs 
would naturally follow. As has been said, fi>ur millions of 
our own white race would be involved in this monstrous 
maelstrom of amalgamation with the subject race, while Ae 
remaining twenty millions would be left untouched and unpol- 
luted by the physical degradation that must needs follow such 
a stupendous sin as practical abolitionism. But they would 
not escape the moral deterioration, and the nation, weighed 
down by mulattoism, by such an ulcer on the body politic, by 
such a fiightfiil mass of disease and death, would doubtless fall 
a conquest to some other nation or variety of the master race, 
and again become English provinces or dependencies of some 
other European power ! 

Nations are punished in this life, however it may be with in- 
dividuals, and a sin so enormous, a crime and impiety against 
God so awful, an outrage on their own nature so bonndlees 
and bottomless as practical abolitionism, or the actual living 
out of the abolition theory, would drag after it, as an inex- 
orable necessity, a corresponding puni^ment. 

History is pregnant with examples of this inevitable law. 
Nations after nations have risen, flourished, decayed, and died on 
the African continent ; millions upon millions of white Chris- 
tian men have existed in the valley of the NUe alone ; three 
hundred Christian bishops have met in convention on the Ate 
of ancient Carthage, when London was unknown and Rome 
itself the seat of the heathen Csssars ; and now, of the ftye 
hundred millions of Caucasians known to have existed on that 
continent since the Christian era began, there are probably 
not one million of typical white men left to tell the tale of their 
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destinction, or to mourn over the desolation brongfat npon 
them by the orimes and sins of their progenitors. The vastly 
jHeponderating white d^nent wonld doubtless save ns from 
similar oonseqnenoes, should we ever commit suoh a hideous 
erime as that involved in the practioai application of the aboli- 
tion theory ; but, as has been said, we would most likely fall 
a conquest to some European power. But should this &te 
not overtake us, should we be left to struggle with the load 
of (dn and disease thus brought upon ourselves by our crimes 
against reason and the ordinances of the Eternal, the nation 
would in time slough off mulattoism, and finally recover from 
the foul and horrible contamination of admixture with the 
blood of the negro. The twenty millions of pure and untainted 
blood would increase so rapidly over the diseased portion, that 
finally every trace, atom, and drop or globule of the latter 
would be utterly extinct, and though the time for this process 
to work itself out, or for the white race to recover its healthy 
and natural condition, cannot be estimated with any certainty, 
Bu<di would needs be the final result. This same process, 
though the parties are directly reversed, is now in active opav 
ation in Mexico, and all the Spanish-American States. The 
Spanish conquerors brought few countrywomen with them, 
and therefore sought wives among the natives or aboriginal 
race, and amalgamation became universal in all the Spanish 
provinces, the result of which has been the generation of a 
vast and wide-spread mongrelism. The Spanish domioion 
usually embodied in the pure blood, not from any prejudice 
against the mixed dement, but frt)m jealousy of the native 
bom, preserved order and general prosperity. But the over- 
throw of this dominion brought the mongrel element into 
power, for though Iturbide, Santa Anna, Bravo, Bustamente, 
Parades, all or nearly all the chiefe of Independence were 
of pure CasUlian blood, it was the mongrel element that over- 
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threw the Spanish power and established the republic. Span- 
iards were constantly migrating to the American possessions 
of the Spanish crown, but, with the overthrow of the Spaniel 
dominion, this snpply of white blood was oat off, and instead 
of the generation of mongrelisra, from that instant the repara- 
tory process began, which can only end in sloughing off the 
mixed blood, and the restoration of the aboriginal race to its 
natnral and healthy condition, as it was before the Spanish 
conquest and the admixture of the white element. This 
mixed or mongrel element is found in the cities, but it is rap» 
idly declining. Mexico had, at the era of Independence, two 
hundred thousand inhabitants. It has now little oyer one 
hundred thousand people. Puebla, Perote, Jalapa, all the 
cities of Mexico decline in similar proportion, while the rural 
population — ^the pure, tmtainted, aboriginal element— though 
placed under great and striking disadvantages, holds its own, 
and were it guided and cared for, as it was one hundred years 
ago, would doubtless rapidly increase in number. Nor is it 
alone the fragility, feebleness, the vicious organization- and im- 
perfect vitality of mulattoism, or of the mongrel element, that 
is thus rapidly diminishing the population in Mexican cities. 
The morale of mongrelism partakes of the physical* deformity, 
and the vices of the mind are as striking and constant as the 
defects of the body. A creature with half thft nature and 
wants of the white man united in the same existence with 
those of the Indian, is confronted with another, perhaps three- 
fourths white, while on the other side of him is one who has 
three-fourths Indian blood, and a population made up of such 
materials is necessarily and perpetually at war with jtself. 
Hence in all the revolutions of Mexico there is no design, no 
common object that imite men in common purposes, no sense, 
reason, or common impulse whatever, except to destroy, to 
overturn, to seize power to-day without any purpose for to- 
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morrow. And this goes on, and must go on nntil nature re- 
pairs the outrages inflicted on her, until mongrelism dies out 
and the aboriginal or Indian element is restored to its pristine 
condition, until every atom of the white blood is extinct and 
the Indian race is again what it was at the time of the Spanish 
conquest. 

The subject opens up questions of mighty import to us^ 
and possibly, as Mr. Galhoijn b^eved, great dangers to our 
people and the future of civilization ; but if understood — ^if 
American l^slators and statesmen comprehend the real char- 
acter of these vast populations south of us, known as the 
Spanish-American republics, and apply to them the true prin* 
ciples of social and political economy, wh&i the time comes to 
deal with them, there need be little or no apprehension in re- 
gard to the results. Meanwhile, the solution of these problems 
is every day becoming simpler and more easily understood. 
The mixed blood is rapidly dying out ; a time must come when 
iV will be wholly extinct, and then the white American will 
stand &ce to iace with the native, a race which, whatever may 
be our experience of it in the North, is easily governed, and as 
has been said, if understood, there need be little or no appre- 
hension of danger or difficulty m regard to it. 

The same process is going on in Jamaica and other islands, 
though here it is the negro instead of the Indian that is in 
issue. An idea or assumption was set up in England that the 
Heroes of these islands were blcusk white men — ^men like them- 
selves, except in color — ^and therefore naturally entitled to the 
same rights ; and a party sprung up that at last induced the 
British Parliament to '' abolish" the existing relations of the 
whites and negroes, and to place them on the same political 
and legal level. The white people protested against this 
wrong and outrage on reason and common sense, but it was 
of no avail Their cry for mercy was unheard — ^at all eyents. 
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disr^^ded — and the helpless and outraged whites are new a 
process of utter eztincticm bj amalgamation. 

The same political and l^al status leads, of coarse, to the 
same social level, and it, in turn, to the general admixture of 
blood. A white woman is not likely, even under these un- 
natural circumstances, to desecrate her womanhood by mating 
with a negro, though public sentiment forces her to assodate 
with them. But this woman marries a mi|n with one-eighth 
or one-fourth of n^ro blood, without hesitation, and the 
woman of this shade readily mates with a mulatto, and the 
latter with the 'typical negro. Thus, while natural instinct 
shrinks from such a crime against nature and such an impiety 
toward God as the marriage or mating of the pure types, 
the outward force of legal and political systems impels all 
shades of mongrelism in the direction of the preponderating 
element ; and a time must come when the white blood, becom- 
ing extinct, the negro will relapse, of course, into his native 
Africanism. 

The outward presence of a foreign goyemment impels t^e 
unhappy white people of these fertile and beautiful islands into 
this monstrous violation of the laws of organization, and cer- 
tain ultimate social destruction ; but the power of the govern- 
ment also restrains the negro element from a rapid collapse 
into its native Africanism. In Hayti, where all external or 
governmental influence is withdrawn, the negro nature already 
strongly manifests its normal savagery, when no longer re- 
strained by the master race, and the worship of Obi or Feticism, 
and even the native African dialect, is becoming common to 
many districts in that island. In general terms, it may be said 
that the exact moment when the white blood becomes extinct 
is also the instant when Africanism is perfectly restored, but 
^^ the outward presence of the British government on the islands, 
and of the Colonization Society in Liberia, will prevent the com- 
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plete development of this otherwise natural and necessary law. 
That l^e white \Aood of Jamaica must be absorbed, or rather 
must die out, is a necessity, an effect, a fate that is miavoid- 
able — ^the final end being alone a question of tune. A fordgn 
govemment, as has been said, regardless of the protests and 
the cry for mercy^of its unfortunate people, forcibly changed 
their relations to the subordinate race. It declared the negroes 
the legal and political equals of the whites ; this necessarily led 
to social equality — ^that, in its turn, to the marriage of whites 
and quadroons — quadroons with mulattoes, and mulattoes with 
negroes; thus the process, begmning with the act of the 
British Parliament abolishing " slarery," ends naturally and 
necessarily in the social immolation and final extinction of the 
white people of that island. 

All the links in the chain are continuous — all the series of 
events dependent on each other — ^all the steps of the process 
naturally united; the emancipation, the legal equality, the 
social level, the admixture of blood, and the ultimate extinc- 
tion, are part and parcel of the same awfbl crime against nature 
and against God, against the laws of organization and agunst 
the decrees of the Eternal. The end^ therefore, of these things 
must be the restoration of the pure Indian type on the main 
land and that of the negro in the islands ; and, as has been 
iiaid, though the time needed for the completion of this repara- 
tory process — ^for such it is, physiologically considered — may 
not be determined with certainty, it can not be very distant, and 
were white men to stand aloof and permit the process to work 
itself out, without interference, it is quite probable that a hun- 
dred, or, at most, a hundred and fifty years hence, there would 
not be a drop of white blood found south of our own limits. 

Mulattoism is an abnormalism— «a disease — a result that 
brings suffering unspeakable as well as extinction — ^that is un- 
avoidable ; and, in view of thiis fiite brought upon them by a 
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fbragn government, who can doubt bat that the toital d«i|^ 
ter of the white people of Jamaica would have been meroifiil, 
in comparison to that forced npon them bj the abolitioD of 
" Blaver}%" and equality with negroes ? Or will any one mrf^ 
ficiently informed on this subject, who understands the physical 
and moral suffering involved or inseparably linked with the 
mixed blood, doubt for a moment that, as a question of 
humanity, it would be vastly more humane to slaughter all the 
n^roes in our midst, rather th^i apply to them the abolition 
theory, or rather than doom them to legal equality, to amalga- 
mation, to mulatt(Hsm, mongrelism, and that final unavoidable 
extinction that necessarily attends the minor element under 
these circumstances ? But in addition to the physical suffer- 
ing attending the process of extinction in Jamaica, it was, or 
is, or must be, the annihilation of Caucasian inteUigenoe, of 
civilization, of all that God has bestowed upon His creatures 
that is exalted and glorious, and therefore the crime perpetrated, 
however blindly or well-intentioned, must stand out in future 
ages the most awful and impious ever known in human annals, 
^uch is a brief outline of the physiological laws governing 
mnlattoism and mongrelism — ^that abnormd or diseased condi- 
tion which results from admixture of the blood of separate 
races or species of men. Its mental and moral features are 
equally distinct and discordant, though less susceptible of ex- 
planation or of being classified, as in the case of the merely 
physical qualities. As a general principle the mongrel has 
intellectual ability in proportion as he approximates to the su- 
perior race. This is a necessary truth ; there is mental capacity 
or intelligence, latent or actual, in exact proportion to the sim 
of the brain, in animals, indeed, as well as human beings, as cer- 
tainly and invariably as there is muscular power in proportion 
to the size and form of the muscles ; but this principle is hardly 
a guide or test in respect to the moral qualities of the mixed 



bbod. There is scarcely mjthing or 'any phase of the general 
subject that has so blinded and led astray '^ anti-slavery" writers 
as this subject of mulattoism ; for they were not only ignorant 
of it, but never dreiEuned for a moment tliat there was any such 
thing in existence, and constantly assumed in their reasonings 
(?) that the mulatto was a n^ro, and therefore presented him, 
and even the <}nadroon, as -an evidence of the mental capacity 
of that race. One of these people would find his way to Eng- 
land or the North, was educated, became an editor, physician, 
priest, sometimes even an author, on a small scale perhaps, at 
all events a public lecturer, to whom white men and wom^i 
listened with the utmost gravity, and perfectly satisfied them- 
fidves of the mental equality of the races, for here was a negro 
who talked the same language, had the same ideas, and was 
quite as eloquent as the general average among white men. 
£ven the Abb^ Gr^oire labored under this very absurd and 
very general misconception, and wrote a bodk giving the biog- 
raphy of fifteen negroes to prove the mental equality of the 
races, not one of whom was a negro at all ! Some mules are 
doubtless superior to s<Mne horses, but no mule was ever equal 
to the average horse ; and doubtless some mulattoes have been 
superior to some white men, but no mulatto ever did nor ever 
can reach the intdlectual standard of the Caucasian. What 
nonsense it would be to point out a favorite mule to show that 
asses w^re the equals of horses ; yet this nonsense, or similar 
nonsense, is practised every day by those who rely upon 
mongrels and hybrids to prove the mental capacity of the 
n^;ro! Indeed, quadroons, and even mongrels, with only 
one-eighth of negro blood, like Roberts, the President of Libe- 
ria, have been quof>ed as illustrations of negro character and 
accepted as perfectly satisfactory by the blind foUowers of 
the equally blind teachers of Abolitionism. The fsLCt that 
•noh a thmg as an *^ educated" mulatto exists at all amoi^ «% 
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aB long as we have uneducated white men, is a disgrace to ilw 
nation, to our institutions, to our social development ; and m 
England it serves as a test of social wrong and wickedness 
frightful to contemplate. As has been said, no mule was ever 
equal to the average horse, so no mulatto was ever created 
equal to the standard white man ; yet in England there, are 
eight millions unable to read or write, and through hmnan in- 
stitutions rendered inferior to the *^ educated" mulatto ! The 
moral-qualities of the mixed element are less definite, but every 
one's observations, as well as hietory and statistics, tend to the 
same general conclusion — ^the greater viciousness of the mu- 
latto when compared with either of the original types or typi* 
cal races. This essential truth, common to all exertional and 
abnormal conditions, is universally manifested among ^^ slaves^ 
at the South, ^^ free" negroes at the North, mestizoes in Mexico^ 
or the whilom hybrids of Hayti. The mongrels of Mexico— 
.the so-called Leperos — are thieves, ladrones, robbers, and assas- 
sins, not like the Italian bravos of a former age, who, to a cer* 
taiti extent, redeemed their horrible crimes by a kind of chival- 
rous daring which gave their victims some chance for life, but 
secret, crouching, and cowardly assassins, who never attack 
where there is the slightest danger to themselves. They 
crouch, concealed in the shadow of a wall or door-way, en- 
veloped in huge cloaks, with the exception of the arm that 
wields the keen, narrow-bladed, and double-edged knij^ which 
is plimged in the back of the hapless victim, and then they 
invariably run away, unless supported by their vile compan- 
ions. ^1 the field they never face white men except when 
their numbers are overwhelming, and they give no quarter ; 
but if themselves defeated, their cry for mercy is so intolerable 
in its groveling clamor, that the victor is disposed to dispatch 
them at once to get rid of it. With diminfshed vitality, and 
less hold on existence than the pure blood, the mongrel, while 
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Qtterlj recMesa of life in respect to others, dings to it himself 
and ahrinks from death with an abject terror rarely or never 
witnessed in the original races. The typical negro, for examr 
pie, though brave enough when led by his master, shrinks iu 
terror from the iaoe of the lordly Caucasian when not thus 
supported, and a score, or two of the latter in the open field 
would doubtless drive a thousand negroes before them like 
sheep to the slaughter. But a negro condemned to die, to be 
hanged, to be burned even, rarely manifests dread of apprehen- 
skm of any kind. His ^perfect innervation, his sluggish 
brain, and low grade of sensibility, render him incapable of 
anticipating tibat terrible physical suffering from which the 
elaborate and exquisitely organized Caucasian suffers under 
these circumstances. So, too, the Indian — ^^ the stoic of the 
woods — the man without a tear," as the poet Campbell, and 
others ignorant of his nature, have represented him — a crea- 
ture, according fo their absurd fancies, fiishioned on the Ro» 
man model, with the self-poised and philosophical indifference 
to outward things of a Seneca, and the calm contempt of phys- 
ical suffeiing of a Cato, but who, all this time, in his grosser 
organization, has none of the white man's perceptions of phys- 
ical pain, and therefoi'e sings his death-soog in total unconscious- 
oess of that which to us is the extreme, or supposed extreme, 
of physical suffering. 

This organic insensibility of the lower races to physical pabi 
which renders them indifferent to the approach of death, m 
sometimes equalled, and perhaps surpassed, as regards the out* 
ward expression, by the dominating n'oral forces in the case 
of -the higher organized Caucasian. Lamartine has said that 
the mistress of Louis XV., the notorious Duchess Du Barry, 
was the only person sent to the guillotine during the reign of 
terror that asked for mercy, or shrank with terror from the 
approach of death. "Not men alone, but women, even det 
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ioately nurtured young girls, who, under ordinary dfarcunntm* 
ces, would faint on witnessing the death of a sparrow, ascended 
the steps of the guillotine without a tear or the quiver of a 
muscle. They died for an idea, mid a ^dse one at that, but 
they beUeved it true and immutable as heaven itself, and the 
exaltation of the mind over the body, the dominating moral 
forces over the laws of the physical being, enabled them to meet 
death without a murmur, and, as regards the outward expres- 
sion, to seem as indifferent to the physical pain involved, as the- 
Indian or the negro, whose lower organization is incapable oT 
such suffering. 

But the mulatto or mongrel has neither the physical insoi- 
sibility of the inferior nor the^moral force of the superior race, 
and the instinctive consciousness of 'his feeble vitality renders 
him the most cowardly of human beings^ The generals and 
leaders of the mixed blood in Spanish-America, as well as those 
of Hayti, have been as much distinguished for their monstrous 
vices, their treachery, cowardice, sensuality, and ferocity, aa 
for any special ability they may have displayed. The cruel 
and despotic government of Spain, when desirous to crush the 
revolutionists, invariably trusted the bloody work to mongrel 
chiefs, who just as invariably exceeded their orders, and 
when directed to decimate a town or village, often massacred 
the entire population. 

The mongrel generals of Hayti were even more ferocious 
and bloody, if not surpassing in treachery and cowardice the 
Indian mongrels of the Continent. Rigaud, the most dis* 
tinguished of the Ilaytien chiefs, was also the most repulsive 
in his enormous and beastly vices. Christophe and Dessa- 
iines were negroes, and they simply acted out the negro in- 
stinct under those unnatural circumstances. They remorse- 
lessly slaughtered all the white men, women, and children 
of the island that they could find, for when the negro risca 
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against his master, it is not to conquer bat to exterminate the 
dreaded -race ; and the helpless infant or its frightened and des- 
pairing mother touches no chord of mercy in the souls of these 
frantic and terror-stricken wretches when forced or betrayed 
into resistance to their masters. But the mongrel leaders, and 
especially Rigaud, were mere moral monsters, whose deeds 
of slaughter were alternated with scenes of beastly debauchery 
and unnatural and devilish reyelry, such as could neither orig- 
inate in the simple animalism of the negro nor with the most 
sensual^ perverse, and fiendish among white men. 

But we have this viciousness of the mongrel displayed con- 
tinually before us at the North as well as at the South. Nine* 
tenths of the crime committed by so-called negroes, is the work 
of the mongrel — the females almost all being as lewd and 
lascivious as the males are idle, sensual, and dishonest. The 
strange and disgusting delusion that has fastened itself on so 
xuany minds at the North seeks to cast an air of romance over 
these mongrel women — ^these ''gu*ls almost white'' — and in 
neg^o novels and on the stage represent them as '^ victims of 
caste^'' and often doomed to a fate worse than death to gratify 
the ^^ vices of the whites." And a diseased sentimentality, as in« 
decent as it is nonsensical, is indulged by certain ^' pious ladies" 
in respect to these ^' interesting" quadroons, etc., who are 
almost always essentially vicious, while their own white sisters 
falling every hour fi*om the ranks of pure womanhood, are un- 
heeded, and their terrible miseries totally disregarded. 

Finally, it scarcely need be repeated Uiat mongrelism is a 
diseased condition — a penalty that nature imposes for the vio- 
lation of her laws — a punishment that, by an inexorable neces- 
sity, is inflicted on the offspring of those who, in total disregard 
of her ordinances, of iostinct, of natural affection, and of reason, 
form sexual interunions with persons of different races, but 
which, like, all other abnormal conditions, is confined within 
fixed limits and mercifully doomed to final extinctiQu^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THK ''slave trade/' OR THE IHFOBTATION Or VEGBOBB 

In the preceding chapters of this work it has been shown 
that the human family, like all other forms of being, ib oon^ 
posed of a certain number of species, all having a general 
resemblance, but each specifically different from the otiJier^ - 
that the Caucasian and Negro are placed by the will of the Al- 
mighty Creator at the two extremes of humanity — ^the former 
being the most superior and the latter the most inferior of all 
the known human races ; that the physical structurie or organi- 
zation is always and necessarily -connected with corresponding 
faculties or Unctions, and therefore the more prominent physi- 
cal qualities of the negro have been presented, in order to illus- 
trate his mental and moral natm*e. It has also been shown 
that the all-powerful instinct (prejudice) which revolts at the 
commingling of the blood of different races (stronger even with 
the negro than our own race) springs from a fundamental 
organic necessity, impelling us to preserve our structural in- 
tegrity, and if disregarded and violated, it carries with it a 
corresponding penalty, and the miserable progeny, like all 
other abnormal conditions, is limited to a determinate exist- 
ence ; that that which the Eternal hand has moulded and &8h- 
ioned is also eternal, and beyond the power, caprice, ignorance, 
or wickedness of His creatures, to change or modify; and 
therefore all the departures from the typical standard — ^all 
forms and degrees of the mongrel or mixed blood — are doomed 
to final extinction. Here we have, then, four millions of a/ 
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widely different race in our midst, and though we of the pres- 
ent generation may not be responsible for their presence among 
us, and are only called upon to deal with the fact itself^ with- 
out regard to its origin, the subject is of profound interest, and 
however current or unanimous the opinion may now be against 
the original *' slave trade," it is believed that a larger knowl- 
edge and a more extended acquaintance with the facts em- 
braced in that subject will finally result in a total change of 
popular (American) opinion. And what American will not 
rejoice at such a result, if, when all the facts ai*e known and 
tested by reason and conscience and the dictates o£ a true 
humanity, it is found that, however censurable the means em- 
ployed may sometimes have been, the ^' slave trade," the origi- 
nal importation of African negroes by our ancestors, was 
right ? . The negro, as has been shown, from, the necessities of 
his organism — the size and form of his brain — is, perforce, 
when isolated and by himself, a savage — an idle, non-advanc- 
ing, and non-producing savage, and history, ancient and mod- 
em, in a word, all human experience, confirms this phyiuological 
and material y*a{^. Afiican travelers, finding occasionally the 
dUms of Caucasian populations and thQ remains of Mahometan 
civilization, have told fimciful tales about negro industry, 
thrift, and morality, while dreamers at home have indulged in 
even more absurd fimcies' still in regard to the future of Afi'ica. 
But why go to Africa to theorize about the negro, when we 
have him here, and subject to our senses as well as our reason ? 
Why speculate on impossible assumptions, when the negro 
brain may be seen any day at a medical college, and its 
incapacity — ^its organic and inherent incapacity — to be any 
thing else, or to ever manifest any thing else, but just that 
which all human experience confirms and assures us must be, 
as it always has been, the destiny of this race, when left to 

itself? To talk of the civilization of the negro of Africa is like 

8 
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talking of the change of color of the negro, for it inTolves llie 
same absurdities, the same impossibilities ; and were not those 
who indulge in it utterly ignorant of the subject, one might 
say the ssune impieties, for the assumption that they can change 
the intellectual nature which God has given the negro, iB at 
grossly impious as if they were to undertake his physical re- 
creation. 

The negro, therefore, isolated in Africa, as has been said, 
must be in the future what he has been in the past, and with- 
out a supernatural interposition, must remain forever a simple, 
non-producing, and non- advancing savage. Can this have been 
the design of the Almighty ? There are some things we are 
not permitted to know, that it is impious as well as foolish to 
seek to know, that the Almighty, in His infinite beneficence as 
well as wisdom forbids us to inquire into, or rather to.attempt 
to inquire into ; but in all that is necessary to our happiness and 
for the well-being of the innumerable creatures that surround 
us, we may know, indirectly, it is true, but none the less cer- 
tainly, the design of the Almighty Creator. 

All things are obviously designed for use — all the innumer- 
able hosts of living creatures for specific purposes ; the natures 
of many are known to us now ; every day is adding to our 
knowledge, and a time wiU assuredly come when the nature 
and purposes of the most ferocious of wild animals and the 
most venomous of serpents will be clearly understood* and ap- 
plied to their proper uses. It is, therefore, the obvious design 
of the Creator that the negro should be useful, should ]^hor, 
should be a producer, and as his organism forbids this, if left 
to himself it is evidently intended that he should be in juxta* 
position with the superior Caucasian. It is equally obvious 
that the tropical latitudes endowed with such exuberant fer- 
tility were designed for cultivation, for use, for the growth and 
production of those indigenous products found nowhere else e3C> 
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oept within the tropics and tropicoid regions of the earth. The 
organization of the Caucasian utterly forbids physical labor 
under a tropi<M sun. He may live there, enjoy life, longevity, 
the full aud healthy spring of all his faculties, without lassitude 
or any of that weight upon his energies which ill-informed per- 
sons have supposed followed a residence in these climes, but 
he can not cultivate the earth or grow the products of the 
soil by his own labor. The negro organism, on the contrary, 
is adapted to this production, and the rays of a vertical sun 
stimulate and quicken his energies, instead of prostrating 
them, as in the case of the former. In another place this sub- 
ject will be ftdly discussed, and therefore it will be sufficient in 
this place to simply state the fact, that the labor of the negro 
can alone grow the indigenous products of the tropics, and 
without this labor the great tropical centre of the American 
continent must consequently remain a barren waste. 

The introduction of negroes into the Spanish islands of the 
West Indies can, therefore, hardly be called an accident. 
Negro servants were introduced into Spain by the Arabian and 
Moorish conquerors. Prom time immemorial negro " slaves" 
were the favorite household servants of the oriental Caucasians 
— ^not alone because they were the most docile and submissive 
of human beings, but because they were the most faithful and 
absolutely incapable of betraying their meters, and scarcely a 
Moorish family of consideration entered Spain without being 
accompanied by some of these trusty and favorite servants. The 
recent Portuguese discoveries and conquests on the African 
coasts had also brought many negroes into the Peninsula, and 
when Columbus and the Spaniards began their settlements in the 
New World, there were negroes to be found in almost every 
town in Spain. The conquest of the miserable natives of His- 
paniola and Cuba, and their partition among the Spanish adven- 
turers, fidled to gratify their fierce desire for wealth, and from 
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the brutality of their masters, the still InrMng desire of these 
poor creatures for their former condition, or, it may have been, 
as declared by the Spanish writers, their original feebleness 
of constitution, they rapidly faded away in the mines and on 
the plantations, and more vigorous laborers became an abso- 
lute necessity, if cultivation, progress, and civilization were to 
be carried on in these islands. It was thus a material and in- 
dustrial necessity, rather than any £incied humanity on the 
part of Las Casas and his fHends in behalf of the Indians, that 
carried negroes into the Spanish islands. Some accompanied 
the earliest adventurers ; they were seen to be safe, and to re- 
main perfectly healthy when Spaniards themselves were con- 
stantly smitten down by the fierce suns and deadly malaria of 
the tropics, while instead of the drooping and listless air that 
distinguished the natives, these negroes were the most joyous 
and contented of human beings. 

The interests of civilization and of a true humanity were, 
therefore, united with the humane desires of Las Casas and his 
friends in respect to the natives, and negroes soon became the 
sole reliance of the planters and others to whom lands had been 
assigned by the Spanish princes. Modem writers — ^Helps, 
Prescott, and others-^laboring under the world-wide miscon- 
ceptions of our times in regard to negroes, have expressed aston- 
ishment at the (to th^m) strange inconsistency of Las Casas, who, 
laboring so earnestly in behalf of the Indians, quite unconsciously 
aided in substituting the negro, and thus, as they suppose, laid 
the foundation or led the way to the enslavement of one race, 
while working for the freedom of another. But neither Las 
Casas, nor any one else, had any notion of freedom or slavery 
in connection with these negroes. Such a thing as a free negro 
was doubtless unknown in Spain or anywhere else, or, if known, 
it was simply because he had lost or strayed from his master. 
History does not, it is true, cast mvxdEi'^^Xi o\x ^^ ^ro^^^»:X.^\^\<& 
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it is certain that ndther Laa Casas nor any of his cotempora- 
ries had any conception of ne^o freedom, or associated with 
that rade any other condition or social status than that which 
modem writers have uniyersally designated as negro slavery. 

Kor was he laboring for the freedom of the Indians, as that 
term is now understood. Many, perhaps most of those who 
defended the natives from the oppressions of the Spaniards, 
were . prompted solely by religious zeal. These poor " heath- 
ens," they held, were entitled, not to freedom, to political or 
social rights of any kind, but to the rights of religion, to par- 
ticipate in the Holy Sacraments, to enjoy the privileges which 
the Church promised to all who would accept them, and as the 
ferocity of the Spaniards constantly interfered with this, hunted 
them down and slaughtered them without mercy, or rapidly 
destroyed them by %ard labor' and the excessive burthens 
heaped upon them when they no longer resisted their invaders, 
the priests generally, and many others, sought to defend 
them. 

Las Gasas, who seems to have been a generous and noble- 
hearted man, devoted himself for many years, indeed a whole 
life-time, to the cause of the natives, but at no time or in any 
way was he laboring for-their freedom or to secure to them 
Booial or political rights of any kind. Other priests labored to 
secure their spiritual welfare, or what th^y believed to be this, 
while. Las Casas, though a profoundly religious man, sought 
their material presei*vation, and to save them irom that direful 
fate of total extinction which even then was threatened, and 
which finally has been so complete, that at this moment there 
is not one single descendant of these people left to tell the tale 
of their destruction. The popular notion, therefore, that Las 
Casas was the author or originator of the " slave trade," and 
of American (negro) " slavery," in order to " free" the DL&tlH^ 
TBoe^ ha s^Uogeiher groundless. 
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It originated, as has been stated, in an indostrial necessitj^- . 
and while he assented to it,wi^h the humane belief, donbtleBS, 
that it would tend to benefit the native race in reiieying it 
from the excessive and fatal burthens imposed by the Spain 
iards, his assent or dissent could have no influence whatever 
. on the subject. And as he was not laboring for the freedom 
. of the natives — ^for nothing whatever but their mere materisl 
preservation — of course he could have no doubts or anxieties in 
regard to negroes in that respect, and when he saw them re- 
sisting alike the deadly malaria of the climate and the brutalitj 
of their masters, and contented and happy, he doubtless felt 
that it was a wise and beneficent arrangement of Providence 
that had thus adapted them to their condition and to the fulfil* 
ment of the great purposes of civilization and human progress. 
The supply of negro labor in San Domfbgo, Cuba, and other 
islands, was followed, however, by extensive importations for 
the main land, and finally the trade, falliug into the hands of 
the Dutch and English, became a world-wide commerce, and 
negroes were taken into every nook and conier of the New 
World where there were found buyei'S, or where the traders 
could dispose of their human cargoes. And here begins the 
wrong side of the matter — the cruelties, injustice, outi*ages, and - 
inhumanities which, together with the false theories, morbid 
phiLinthropy, and a certain amount of falsehood, have made the 
term " slave trade" synonymous with everything that is di- 
abolical and devilish that the imagination can conceive of. 
The Spanish government of the day limited the introductioa 
of negroes, and provided for an equal number of females, and^ 
encouraged the importation of children ; indeed, while there ii 
no reason to suppose that they ever contemplated the negro 
abstractly entitled to the rights claimed for them in our ti 
h 18 certain that both the governments of Charles V. an< 
Philip H, did regard them as lawixiaaa^ «qSl xciai^^^ ^i^^rj ^^t^s^^- 



aion that was proper for their kind and humane treatment, both 
in regard to their passage from Africa and their treatment on 
the plantations. Bat when the physical adaptation of the 
negro had become so clearly demonstrated in the Spanish 
islands, the British and Dutch merchants began to import them 
in such multitudes, and the prices fell so low, that it would 
not pay to import women and children, and then began that 
nameless and unspeakable outrage, not merely on human but 
on animal nature, which has distinguished this^ trade ever since, 
and, to the disgrace of all Christendom, which at this moment 
distinguishes it in the neighboring island of Cuba — ^the sepa 
ration of the sexes and the violation of the rights of reproduce 
tion. Instead of a simple supply of negro labor essential to 
tropical production, and which violated no instinct, want, or 
necessity of the negro natui*e, ships were now fitted out on 
speculation; cargoes of men, as mere work-animals, were 
obtained in Africa and carried to any port where tliere was a 
oihance of a market, not in the tropics alone, but all over North 
America ; and the British Provinces of New England, as well 
as Cuba and Porto Rico, became the marts for traffic in human 
beings. This accounts for the great mortality of these people 
in the islands. In general terms, it may be said the negro will 
work no more than he ought to work ; that is, nature has so 
adapted him that he can not be forced in this respect ; but 
when |hey could be purchased so cheaply, the master had lit- 
tle interest in their health, and together with the very small 
native iacrease going on, the mortality vastly preponderated. 
The New England as well as the Middle States were fully sup- 
plied with these cheap negroes, but they never were profitable, 
and the laws of industrial adaptation has steadily carried 
t^heir descendants southward. 

The " slave trade," after the first fifty years of its com- 
xnenoemeat, up to the American RevolutAon^ isl<k^ \)^ ^^ Xa 
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have been in the hands of the British mainlj, of the merdmts 
of Bristol and LiverpooL These traders, as has been said, 
made it a mere matter of commerce, dealing in it just as they 
did in any other article of commerce, and many of the largest 
fortunes in England are believed to have had their foondations 
Idd in this traffic. So &r as the colonists partidpated in it, 
they approached somewhat to the earliest Spaniardsi, and 
though there were more males imported than there were fe- 
males, the horrible practice of the islands, which forbade these 
people to fulfill the command of the Almighty, and mnldpiy 
their kind, did not prevail to any considerable extait. Nature 
always recovers from the outrages committed^ on her laws, and 
though no legislation or human means has sought to remedy 
the disproportions of the sexes, they are now probably equal, 
though of the imported progeoitors of our negroes probably 
two-thirds at least were males, and though even a larger pro- 
portion than this were imported into Northern ports, there 
are now scarcely a quarter of a million in the Northern States, 
while the descendants of those imported into the North have 
expanded into four millions at the South! What a lesson 
these facts present to the blind and infatuated .'' friends of free- 
dom" in Kansas, and the equally blind believers in the ordi- 
nance of 1787. The negro, by a higher law than human enact- 
ments, goes where he is needed, and permanently no where 
else. A broad and liberal survey of the whole ground — the 
nature of the negro, his utter uselessness when isolated or sep- 
arated from the white man — ^his organic adaptation to 1»*opica2 
production — ^the wonderful fertility of tropical soils — ^the vast 
importance of their peculiar products to civilization and human 
well-being — demonstrates, beyond doupt the right and justice 
of the original " slave trade," or the original importation of 
African negroes into America. The abuses that finally attended 
it have been made to overshadovr l\ietJbMi^\Xa^\si^(jMi V*'^^''^ 
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estimatioD, but despite all these, and all other drawbacks, it is 
certain that the introduction of these negroes has resulted in 
a vastly preponderating good to our race,*while the four mil- 
lions of Christianized and enligl&tened negroes in oar midst, 
when compared with any similar number of their race in Africa, 
are in a condition so immeasurably happy and desirable, that 
we can find no terms that will sufficiently express it. 

The fri^tful tales invented of their cruel treatment on the 
passage from Africa may be dismissed with the single remark 
that it was the highest interest of the traderls to take the utmost 
care of them, and if that be not sufficient, with the simple but 
pregnant fact that the average mortality, when the trade was 
legal, was only eleven per cent., while the illegal trade, the 
efforts to put it down, the false philanthropy, and mistaken 
interference, have raised the mortality to something like forty 
per cent. I 

There were but two mistakes, wrongs, inhumanities, outrages 
on nature, whatever we may term them, involved in the 
•* slave trade," so far as we were concerned : 1st, the importa- 
tion mainly of males, and the consequent violation of the laws 
of reproduction— of that fundamental and universal command 
fof the Almighty to multiply their kind and to replenish the 
earth ; and, 2d, their importation into northern latitudes, un- 
united to the physical and industrial nature of the yegro. But, 
^as has been said, nature, sooner or later, recovers from every 
outrage upon her laws, and while we, in our ignorance and 
folly, have been disputing over our petty theories in respect to 
this subject, her reparatory processes have silently.and steadily 
gone on and corrected our mistakes, and, therefore, both of the 
Tcfil toranffs connected with the " slave trade" are now sub- 
vtantially righted. 

It is, however, discreditable to our uitelli^eivce t\\al l\iA 
istUate book oi the nation is disfignred \>7 oxxx \ai^^ ^sAV^gAr 

8* 
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Intion on this subject. England has waged a war npon the 
distinctions of nature and the natural relations of races, ever 
since we threw off her dominion, and set up ft new. system of 
government founded on the fixed and unchangeable laws of 
nature. Tlie preservation of her own system — ^the rule of 
classes and of artiiicial distinctions among men of the same 
lace — impels her by a bUnd instinct quite as much, perhaps, as 
reason, to pursue this policy, and therefore, under the pretense 
of putting down the ^^ slave trade,'' she has constantly labored 
to obliterate the distinctions of race, and force or oormpt the 
white men of America into aiHliation and equality with negroes* 
Tlie war upon the "slave trade'' was simply the means for 
accomplishing her ends — ^the equalization of races in the ISTew 
World, and in Canada, the West Indies, in sXl her American 
possessions, she has succeeded. N^roes^ whites, Indians^ and 
mongi'els are all alike her subjects, and the distinctions of. so* 
ciety, as in Europe, are wholly artificial, while those of race, 
of nature, that ai*e fixed by the hand of the Etemal, are impi- 
ously disregarded. And we have been her tools, her miserable 
dupes, and ourselves labored for our own degradation, to ao- 
complish her objects and obliterate the distinctions of races. 
The question of importing more negroes — to keep open or to 
proliibit the " slave trade" — was and is a question of expedi- 
ency, that our government should decide for itself, .without 
vegai'd to the opinions or policy of any other people. But to 
blindly follow England in her nefarious and impious efforts to 
break down the distinctions of race, to pronounce the conduct 
of our own ancestors infamous and worthy of death because 
English opinion and monarchical influences and exigencies de- 
mand it, is a disgrace to the manhood of our people and the 
intelligence of our statesmen that should not be permitted to 
disgrace our government any longer; and it is to be hoped 
t/mt the time is not distant when tJiaSft ^v&^xwy^M^ V<^s^^4;»i 
will he fiwept &om. our statute \k>o\l. 



CHAPTER XV. 

HATT7BAL BELATIOKS AND KOBMAL COKDITIOK OF THE 

NEGRO. • 

Thxbs are now between four and five millions of negroes in 
the United States. They or their descendants must remain 
forever — for good or evil — an element of our population. 
What are their natural relations to the whites ? — what their 
normal condition ? 

The Almighty has obviously designed all His creatures — 
animal as well as humai^ — ^for wise, beneficent, and useful pur- 
pose^ In our ignorance of the animal world, we have only 
domesticated or applied to useful purposes a very small num- 
ber, the horse, the ox, ass, dog, etc.; but these we practically 
understand, so that even the most ignorant will not abuse 
them or violate their instincts. The most ignorant farmer or 
laborer would never attempt to force the dog to perform the . 

domestic r6le of the cat, or the ox that of the horse, or the 

> 

sheep that of the ass, etc. - He knows the natures of these ani- 
mals — ^their relations to himselfland to each other, and governs 
them accordingly. 

The natural relations of parent and ofispring, of brothers 
and^sisters, of husbands and wives, are also measura1;ily under- 
stood by the most ignorant, for natural instinct quite as much 
as reason guides us in these things. The father knows that 
the child should obey him, and the latter feels instinctively 
that this obedience is a sacred duty. The same instinct prompts 
the brother to love his sister, and it may be eaid ti\».\» ^V^. NifcA 
retaiiom cf (xmsanguinity^ and the duties \\va\i ^y^w^ feoTa. 
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them, are regulated more by instinct than by reason. There 
are innumerable books written cm this subject, to teadii the 
duties of parents and of&pring, husbands and wives, eta, but 
with a proper cultivation of the intellect and of the affections, 
just perceptions of the duties involved follow intuitively. 

Passing beyond these domestic and family relations — the 
relations of individuals — of one man to another, and to the 
State or general citizenship, are less understood, for* here nature 
must be led by reason, and though there are certain great aad 
fixed facts that serve as landmarks for our guidance^ we must 
mainly rely upon our reason. 

It is tiTie, Christianity indicated these relations two tiionsand 
years ago ; nevertheless, they are almost totally disregarded 
in the Old World ; but though too often misunderstood and 
misapplied among ourselves, they are sufficiently comprehended 
to constitute the foundation of our social order. 

Another advance, and we arrive at the relations of races — 
of white men and negroes — and of other races that may chance 
to be in juxtaposition, and of which the whole world may be 
said to be profoundly ignorant in theory, while one-half of our 
people have justly and truly solved them in practice. The 
social order of the South — ^the social and legal status of the 
negro — reposes on the natural relations of the white and black 
races, and, as has been observed, while the world is ignorant 
of these relations, the people of the South, indeed it may be 
said the American people, have practically solved them, and to 
the mutual benefit of all concerned. But before we can enter 
on a discussion of the natural relations and social adaptations 
of races, we must first clearly understfuid the relations that we 
bear to each other as individuals, and to the State or aggre- 
gate of individuals. 

All the individuals of a species^ whether animals or hurnan^ 
of course have the same feotltifiR, VJfckft ^axoL^^voXj^Y^^k^ot^^ 
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' the same specialties. Occasionally chance — some accident, re- 
mote or immediate— deforms or blights indiyiduiUs ; they may 
be idiotic, insane, or otherwise incapable, but these are excep- 
tional cases that do not disturb the great, fixed, and unchange- 
able equality, sameness, or uniformity of the race. The white 
or Caucasian race, as has been observed, varies much more 
than any other race. There are tall men and short men, giants 
and pigmies, blondes and brunettes, red-haired and black- 
haired, but the nature remains the same ; and if they were all 
placed under the same circumstances of climate, government, 
religion, etc., all would exhibit the same moral characteris- 
tics, and, to a certain extent, the same physical appearances. 
This is sufficiently illustrated among ourselves every day. 
Almost imiversally our people have sprung from the *' lower 
classes" of European society. The coarse skin, big hands and 
feet, the broad teeth, pug nose, etc., of the Irish and German 
laborer pass away in a generation or two, and their American 
offspring have more delicate and classical features than even 
the most favt)red and privileged European aristocracy. Hav- 
ing the same fiumlties, the same wants, etc., it is a self-evident 
truth that they are entitled to the same rights, the same oppor- 
tunities, to live out the nature with which God has endowed 
them. The Divine Author of Christianity promulgated this 
vital truth with great impressiveness. He selected his dis- 
ciples from the lowest and most oppressed classes of the people, 
and thundered his most terrible denunciations in the ears of 
the sacerdotal aristocracy. The great body of the Jewish 
people were mere beasts of burden to their brethren — ^the 
priestly oligarchy — which governed the State and lived in idle 
luxury on the toil, ignorance, superstition, and misery of the 
people. On all occasions these oppressors were denounced, 
and the great and everlasting truth that God was no res^iectet 
4fi perwnBj and all men equally preciowa Vxi 1^ ^<^dXi — ^s^^^ 
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the beggar Lazarus and the repentent Magdalene — ^were the ' 
daily teachings of Christ. And there can be no doubt that 
the persecution and final cruci&don of the Author of .the 
Christian religion was intended, by the rulers of the Jews, to 
crush out the great doctrine of equality, and thus to pres^re 
their ascendency over the minds and fortunes of the people. 
The Divine ordinance — ^to " do unto others as we would have . 
them do unto us" — ^is a complete exposition of our natural re- 
lations to each other, and an indestructible nde of nature aa 
well as a religious obligation. All men — ^that is, all who be- 
long to the race or species — ^having the same nature and 
designed by the Creator for the same purposes, the same rights 
and the same duties,, it' is an obvious inference that all human 
governments should rest on this great fundamental truth. 
No man should be permitted, indeed no man should be base 
enough to daim privileges denied to his fellow, or to any class 
of his fellows, and the same great piinciple which Christ 
ordained should guide His followers in their personal relations^ 
should be the only legitimate rule in their political relations. 
To do unto others as we would have them do to us — ^to recog- 
nize in all other men the rights we claim for ourselves — to 
admit those reciprocal obligations which, in truth, S{»*ing from 
the necessities of our being — ^in short, to demand equal rights 
for ourselves, and to admit the same rights on the part of our 
fellows, seems so obvious, ^ instinctive, so just, and indeed 
self-evident, that an intelligent and just mind wonders how it 
ever could be otherwise, or that systems of government can 
exist in our own enlightened times in utter contradiction to 
such simple and self-evident truths. Government, the State, 
the aggregate citizenship, based on the great fhndameutal 
truth of equality, becomes a simple, J;)eneficent, and easily un- 
derstood institution. It leaves all men where God and nature 
places tbem, in natural relatioiiio ©ac\i o\Xiet. \\a i»s^<isi<Btfn!A»^ 
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honerer complicated the details, are simply protective, leaving 
indi^dduals to ascend or descend in the social scale, just as 
their industry, cultivation, and moral worth may be apprecia- 
ted by their fellow-citizens. It protects one man from the 
violence or injustice of another, and the aggregate citizenship 
or nation from foreign aggression. 

It is a misnomer to speak of government confening rights; 
it may (or the thing called government in other lands may) 
take away, suppress, or withhold rights; but rights,as declared 
by Mr. Jefferson, are inherent and in fact inseparable from in- 
dividual existence. God has endowed every man with the 
capacity of self-government, and imposed this self-government 
as a duty as well as a right. He has given him certain wants 
instincts, desires, etc., and endowed him with reason to gov- 
ern and guide these things. As a citizen, he of course does 
not, or can not surrender any of his natural rights or control 
over himsdf. The State protects him fVom wrong or injus- 
tice, but himself a portion of the citizenship, he still governs 
himselfl It is a contradiction to suppose that one man can 
govern another better than he can govern himself— that is, 
under the same circumstances, and therefore it is palpably 
absurd to limit suffrage or to exclude a portion of the people 
from participation in the government. All being naturally 
equal — ^for though some men may have more mental capacity 
than others, as we sometimes see soipe have greater physical 
powers — ^they have all the same nature ; and therefore govern 
themselves and fulfill the purposes of their creation when they 
all vote at elections and participate in the making of laws. 
For purposes of convenience, a limited number of the people are 
delegi^ted to conduct the government, but the popular will, 
the desire of the people, the rule of the entire citizenship, is 
comjdete; every vote tells, every man's voice is heard, every 
onegov^ma biaiself. And the govenimeiii,^iimX>ftdL ot \^d3s^x 
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confined to its legitimate function of protection, leayes everj 
one'a complete and bouidless liberty to do every thing or any 
thing that his instincts, wishes, caprices even, may prompt 
him to do, so long as he does not infringe upon the rights, in- 
terests, etc., of others. 

Such, then, are the natural relations we bear to each other, 
and the social and governmental adaptations that spring £rom 
them. The mere conventionai formula may be varied at times 
— ^the drde of individual action contracted or expanded as the 
public exigencies may demand, but the right and the duty of 
every man to an equal participation in the government, or in 
the creation of laws which govern all, is vital, and every man 
denied this is necessarily a slave, for he is then governed by 
the will of others and not by his own, as Ood and nature have 
ordained he should be. 

There are no contradictions or discords in nature. All crea- 
tures, and the purposes God has assigned to them, are per- 
fectly harmonious ; and aU their relations to each otiier, and 
the duties that spring from them, are in perfect accord. It is 
our ignorance, and sometimes our csfjprices and vices, that in- 
terrupt this harmony ; but it is consoling to know, that hap- 
piness is inseparable from the due fulfilment of our duties, and 
therefore the wiser the world becomes, the better it will be. 
The man who loves his wife the niost will also have the ten" 
derest affection for his children ; those who are most careful to 
respect the rights of others will be the most secure in their 
own rights, and the government, or state, or nation based on 
the natural relations that n^en bear to each other, will be the 
most prosperous and powerful. 

We are, it is true, at a great distance from the practical or 

complete development of our system, but in theory it is right, 

and most Americans recognize the truth and justice of its ele- 

meatarjr. principles. On the contrax^, 'Sjoso^^iax^ v^^ ^m^ 
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fliaDy Englishmen, have scarcely a perception or glimpse of 
men's natural relations to each other, and their whole social 
and political system, if thus it may be called, is in direct con- 
flict with these relations, with the vital principle of democracy, 
with reason and common sense. A woman is the chief of the 
nation, whose husband is her subject — ^thns violating the re- 
lations of the sexes — of hnsbsmd and wife — and thrusting 
her fl'om the normal position of woman as well as contradict- 
ing the relations and duties of citizenship. God created 
her, adapted her, and designed her, for a wife and mother, a 
help-mate to her husband and the teacher and guide of her 
children; He endowed her with corresponding instincts to 
love, venerate, and obey her husband and devote her life to the 
happiness and welfare of her offspring, and to trample on Efis 
laWs — ^to smother these instincts and force this woman to be a 
queen, a chief of state, the ruler over millions of men, is as 
tednfid as it is irrational, as great an outrage on herself— her 
womanhood — as it is on the people who suffer from it. The 
annual expenditure for royalty amounts to several millions, 
and requires probably that some thirty thousand people should 
be employed or compelled to devote their labor to this pur- 
pose. Thirty thousand men, women, and children, ignorant, 
abject, and miserable, with no chance whatever for education, 
for the cultivation of their faculties or the healthy develop- 
ment of their natures, are bound to lives of toil and a mere ani- 
mal existence in order to furnish means for this one family, 
not of happiness, but of boundless folly, which is supposed to 
constitute royal dignity. God created this woman with the same 
faculties, endowed her with the same instincts, and designed 
her for tlie same purposes as all other women in England, but . 
the human law, disregarding the evident designs of the Al- 
mighty, has impiously sought to make her a different and 
anpenor beings to reverse the natural TelsAioT^^ oi ^<^ is^euRK 
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to render her hnsband Bnbject to her will, to place her 
above many millions of men, the head of the state, to eyei 
force this fragile, weak, and helpless female to be the com- 
mander-in-chief of their armies, and they crush and pervert 
thirty thousand other people out- of the natural order, and 
doom them to a mere animal existence, in order to sustain this 
one family in " royal splendor." The two things are insepa* 
rable — ^the violation of the natural relation drags after it these 
fiightful consequences. All these people thus doomed to ig- 
norance and toil, to support the luxury and grandeur of roy- 
alty, would, under the same circumstances, be just as grand, 
majestic, and royal as the present royal &mily, and the wrong 
in the present instance may be measured or tested by the con- 
sideration that of these thirty thousand poor, ignorant, abject, 
and toiling creatures, whose labor, or the proceeds of whose labor 
is appropriated to the support of royalty, the majority would 
doubtless exhibit more capacity and refinement than those who 
rule over them, if, standing where nature placed them all in 
common, they were permitted to compete for superiority. 
The same unnatural order prevails on the Continent : the 
natuj*al equality that God has stamped upon the race — ^for 
they are all white men — ^is disregarded, and though the people 
are ignorant, debased by poverty, excessive toil, and misery, 
the status quo is preserved alone by force. Nearly four mil- 
lions of armed men are kept in constant readiness to repress 
and keep down the instinct of equality, while a " civil" force- 
of perhaps a million more is constantly acting in conjunction 
with the former, in preserving that artificial and unnatural 
rule which the few — a mere fraction of the population — exer- 
cise over the many. And so instinctive and irrepressible is 
this sentiment — this innate and eternal law written by the 
linger of the Almighty on the soul and organism of the race— 
that if these armed forcea were mXlickdkx^^^m^ «N«r^ ^^s^^sroBs^sa^ 
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in Europe would be demolished witbin a week* Nor can the 
eziBting oondition be preserved much longer. Those writers 
ignorant of the essential nature of the race, often indnlge in 
absurd fancies in regard to the future of European society. 
They are good enough to say that democratic institutions may 
do for America, but that they will not suit the people of Eu- 
rope, and therefore monarchy is to be a permanent institution. 
Democracy or equality is a fact rather than a principle. Be- 
ings who have the same nature, the same wants, and the same 
instincts will struggle, as they must struggle, for ever, to enjoy 
the same rights and to live out the same life. And though they 
are chained down by ignoraiice and misery as well as by the 
armed hordes of their tyrants, there can be no peace, no ces* 
sation of the conflict,, no stopping-place short of the universal 
recognition of their natural relations to each other, and that 
fixed and eternal equality which the Almighty Creator has 
stamped upon the race and fixed for ever in its physical and 
mental structure. 

if the natural relations that men bear to each other are thus 
misunderttodA and disregarded in Europe, it may well be sup- 
posed that they are wholly ignorant of the natural relations of 
races, and without even the remotest conception of the rela^ 
tions that naturally exist between white men and negroes. It 
is therefore a subject never introduced or treated of — a terra 
incognita to the European mind, — and dependent as we are on 
European authority, the natural relation of races, and the nor- 
mal condition of the negro, have only quite recently become a 
subject of American investigation. 

But while our writers and men of science have been, and 
quit^ generally are even now, wholly ignorant of these rela- 
tions, indeed, T^'orsG still, in slavish subserviency to European 
dictation, have accepted the absurd theories of the format Iel 
0X/»humtJoB of the phenomena constantly ^ves^xAi^ \j(^ ^^ 
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view, our people have practically solved their natural rdatioqi 
to the inferior race, and placed or rather retained the negro in 
liis normal condition. 

There are eight millions of white people and fonr millioDB 
of negroes in juxtaposition. The latter are, in domestic suhor- 
dination and social adaptation, corresponding with their wants, 
their instincts, their faculties, the nature with which God has 
endowed them. They are different and subordinate creatures, 
and they are in a different and subordinate social position, ha^ 
monizing with their natural relations to the superior race, and 
therefore they are in their normal condition. This, if not 
exactly a self-evident, is ,pertaii)ly an unavoidable tmth — & 
truth that no amount or extent of sophistry, self-decepticm, 
authoritative dictum, or perverted reasoning can gainsay a 
momeut, for it rests MponfactSy fixed forever by the hand of 
the Creator. The negro is different from, and inferior to the 
white man. He is in a different and inferior position, and there- 
fore, of necessity, is in a normal condition. That, as a general 
proposition, is true beyond doubt, for there is no place or mate- 
rial for doubt. God has made him different — widely different, 
as has been shown ; that difference is as unchangeable as are 
any of the works of the Almighty. JTe has therefore designed 
him, of course, for different purposes — ^for a different and sub- 
ordinate social position whenever and wherever the races are 
in juxtaposition. It needs no argument to prove this truth, 
great and startling as it must be to those who have never 
before contemplated it. The facta — ^the simple, palpable, un- 
changeable facts — only need to be stated, and the inference, 
the inductive fact, the absolute truth, is unavoidable. God has 
made the negro different from, and inferior to the white man. 
They are in juxtaposition — the human law corresponds with 
the higher law of the Almighty ; the negro is in a different 
snd Bubordin&te position^ and t\xeTek^0T^'\si ^.n^TcaaiL <2a\l^S^qqu 
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Bnt it may be said by some that while this is so, or while the 
negro, in juxtaposition, must be subordinate, it does not follow 
that the actual condition of things at the South is essentially 
right, natural, and just. They would be mistaken, however, 
for the facts involved do not permit or admit of any such 
as>ertion. The white man is superior, the negro is inferior, 
an. I therefore the inference is unavoidable that the latter is in 
Mb normal condition whenever the social law or legal adapta- 
tion is in harmony with these natural relations of white men 
and negroes. It is true that a wide field for inquiry, for com- 
parison, for aniving at relative truth, is here opened to our 
view, but the simple, precise, and unavoidable truth remains 
unaltered and unalterable — ^the different and inferior negro is 
in a different and inferior social position at the Southj and 
therefore in hannony with the natural relations of the races, 
he is in a noimal condition. If it were said that the existing 
condition were defective — that in some respects injustice were 
done the negro— that there was a wide field for improvement 
in the social habits of the South — in short, for the progress and 
improvement of Southern society, then there would be reason, 
perhaps, in such suggestions. But to say or to assert that 
the condition of the negro at the South was wrong or ui^ust 
in its essential character, would be altogether absurd, and an 
abuse of language that none but those wholly ignorant of the 
fects involved would ever, or could ever, indulge in. The 
simple statement of the facts lying at the base of Southern so- 
ciety, however false our perceptibns of them, or whatever our 
ignorance of them, or whatever maybe the perversity of those 
who will not seek to comprehend them, is sufficient, when 
clearly presented, to convince every rational mind that the 
negro is in his normal condition only when in social subordi- 
nation to the white man. 
J?i/.' however obrions or irresistible tiiV^ "OiQimss^QNjsk NsroS^ 
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when it is thus forced upon the mind as an indactive fiet, itii 
also demonstrable through processes of comparison, which, if 
not quite so direct or palpable, are equally certain and reliaUe. 
And the normal condition of the negro, or the social adapta- 
tion at the South, necessarily involves the protection as well tf 
the subordination of the inferior race. The two things are in 
fiust inseparable, as in the case of parents and children, or the 
relations of husband and wife, or indeed any condition <^ 
things resting on a basis of natural law. 

Any one capable of reasoning at all must see that four mil- 
lions of subordinate negroes in juxtaposition with eight mil- 
lions of superior white men, must be in a subordinate social 
position — ^that the instinct of self-preservation, the primal 
law, obviously demands that the superior shall place the in- 
ferior in just such position as its own interests and safety may 
need — ^that it may and should even destroy it, utterly obliter* 
ate it from the earth, if its own safety requires it — ^though 
such instance never could happen unless some outside force or 
intermeddling brought it about — that the mode or manner, or 
special means are of secondary consideration, and to be deter- 
mined or worked out according to circumstances, the habits, 
progress, and condition of the master race. Contemplating, 
therefore, the great existing fact — ^the juxtaposition of vast 
masses of widely different social elements at the South — ^the 
inference is unavoidable, that it is the right and the duty of the 
dominant race to provide for the wants of such a population, 
and that, for the conmion welfare and safety, they may and must 
place the negro element just where their own reason and ex- 
perience assure them is proper and desirable. This has been 
done, and is done, but instead of the State or government pro- 
viding directly for these things, individuals are left, to a great 
extent at least, to provide for the wants of the subordinate 
iMce, The motive of pexsonalL m\.«e«!^V3ckfcx^w^Sa \»:<rag^ 
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into action — a motiYe often, doubtless, stronger than affection, 
and though, like the latter, it will not always save the weak 
and dependent from wrong and craelty, it usually serves as a 
sufficient proteoti<»i. The father loves his child, the being so 
inferior, so weak and dependent on his affection. He has abso- 
lute control over the actions, the labor, the time, habits, eta, 
of his son, may compel him to labor for him, or hire out or sell 
his services to another, and it is only on rare occasions that 
this natural affection of the father is not sufficient protection 
for the offspring, and the State is compelled to interpose its 
power to save the latter from the parent's cruelty. It is the 
utmost interest of the father to treat his offspring with kind- 
ness, and though affection is the dominant feeling, his real in- 
terests are always advanced by this treatment, so that it might 
be said that the man who loves his children most will have the 
most useful and the best children. And in the relation of hus- 
band and wife a similar result necessarily follows : the husband 
who loves his wife most tenderly will — other things being 
equal — always have the best wife, and the wife who loves her 
husband and children most devotedly will be rewarded by the 
-greatest love and the greatest happiness in return. 

In the case of the master and so-called slave, interest instead 
of affection is the dominant feeling ; but even here they are 
inseparable as well as in the relations just referred to. It 
is the utmost interest of the master to treat his negro subject 
with the greatest kindness, and in exact proportion as he does 
00, he calls into action the affections of the latter. Every one 
who practically understands the negro, knows that the strong- 
est affection his nature is capable of feeling is love for his mas- 
ter — ^that affection for wife, parents, or offspring, all sink into 
insignificance iv. comparison with the strong and devoted love 
lie gives to the superior being who guides, cares, and ^rovidea 
tat aU his wjatei. 
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There is, thea, this radical difference between parent iiid 
child, and master and " slave" — the first, prompted by affeo* 
tion, is rewarded by interest, while the latter, impelled by 
interest, is followed by affection ; and the grand result in both 
cases is happiness, well-being, the mntnal benefit and common 
welfare of all concerned — ^that universal reward which Grod 
bestows on all His creatures, when, recognizmg their natural 
relations to each, they adapt their domestic habits and social 
regulations to those relations. 

The popular mind of the North, so deplorably ignorant of 
all the facts of Southern society, has a general conception, pe^ 
haps, of negro subordination at the South, but none whatever 
of the reciprocities of the social condition. The negro— a dif- 
ferent and inferior creature — ^must be in a social position har- 
monizing with this gi*eat, fundamental, and unchangeable fiaust ; 
but while he owes obedience, natural, organic, and spontane- 
ous, he also has the natural right of protection. Or, in other 
words, while he owes obedience to his master, the latter owes 
him protection, care, guidance, and provision for all his wants, 
and he can not relieve himself of this duty or these duties 
without damaging himself. For example: the master who 
overworked his people, or underfed them, or treated them 
cruelly in any way, would necessarily compromise his interests 
to the precise extent that he practiced, or sought to practice, 
these cruelties. They would become feeble from over-exer- 
tion, or weak and prostrated from the want of healthy food ; 
while indifierence to the master's interests, suUenness, per- 
haps sometimes fierce hate, would impel them to damage his 
property, and in any and every case their labor would be 
less valuable. Furthermore, God has so adapted the negro 
that he can not be overworked ; and though the master or 
overseer may kill him in the efibrt, he can not, nor can any 
human power^ force him "beyond, a ^^«a ^c»\siV> ^x <i^ssc^<d him 
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Ux iii&t extreme exertion which the poor white laborer of Eu- 
rope is pftexL forced into. Subordination and protection, the 
obedience of the inferior and the care of the superior, the sub- 
jection of thie negro and the guidance of the white man, are 
therefore inseparable, and when we outgrow and abandon the 
mental habits borrowed from Europe and designate the social 
condition where these elements exist, by a proper term or 
word, it should be a compound one that embodies both of 
these things. 

Such, then, are the domestic habits and social adaptations 
at the South, or where widely diJBTerent races are in juxtaposi- 
tion, and which, in truth, spiiug fi'om the necessities of social 
existence whenever they are found together. But, as already 
remarked, the truth, essential justice, beneficence, and neces- 
iu^ df this condition — ^this subordination on the one hand 
and protection on the other — while an obvious, and, indeed, 
imavoidable oondusion or inference fi'om the great and un- 
changeable fiksts involved — are equally demonstrable by com- 
parison with other conditions. Or, in other words, while 
the mere statement of existing facts, in their natural order 
and their true relations, irresistibly and unavoidably forces 
the mind to the conclusion that Southern society reposes 
on a basis of natural law and everlasting truth, its essential 
justice, naturalness, and beneficence may be made equally 
dear to the mind by comparing it with other conditions 
where these elements are found to exist. We absolutely 
know nothing of the negro of antiquity except that recently 
revealed on the Egyptian monuments, through the labors of 
Champolion and others, and possibly a glimpse occasionally 
of negro populations through Roman history. The ignorant 
Abolitionists, and the scarcely less ignorant European ethnolo- 
gists, on this subject, fancy pegro empires and grand ci^i^ 
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izations long since extinct; and livingstone and oihen, 
the false and nonsenioal notion that there ahonld be found 
remains of these imaginary empires, of oonrse sacoeeded ia 
finding them occasionally, or the interests of the *' fnendaof 
hnmanity" would langoish, and perhapp subside altogether 
But the author desires to say to'the reader that while, as an 
anatomist, he knows that an isolated dvilized negro is joat aa ink' 
possible as a straight-haired or white-skinned n^;rc^ he has abo 
consulted history, ancient and modem, European and Oriaa* 
tal, Pagan and Christian, and in the toiU ensemNe of the ex- 
perience of mankind there is nothing written — ^book, pamphlet} 
or manuscript — ^in the. world that casts any light whatever (m 
this matter, or that authorizes the notion that populations, 
where the negro element dominated, had a history. Sinoe 
the great '' anti-slavery" imposture of modem times begaj^ 
there are many writers and lecturers who assume such thingSi 
as that negro empires had often existed and exercised vast inflo- 
ences on the progress of mankind — that the rich and powerfol 
republic of Carthage was negro — ^that even Huunbal, the man 
who so long contested the empire of the world with ihe grand 
old Romans, was a negro — ^indeed, some of these ignorant and 
impious people have assumed that Christ was a negro; but 
it is repeated, there is no negro history, nothing whatever, 
except what we now see on the Egyptian monuments, that 
indicate the position of the negro or the c<»idition of society 
when in juxtaposition with white men. 

As depicted on the monuments, the negro was then as he is 
now at the South, in a position of subordination ; while iso- 
lated, he was as he is now, a simple, unproductive, non-advano- 
ing savage. In this condition of isolation he multiplies hinh 
self, and -therefore is in a natural condition. His acute and 
powerful senses make amends for his limited intelligenoe, and 
enable him to contend with tiii% ^oncc^c ui^xaot^ Y^^^^<^£^ ^^^^^9^ 
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toreB of the animal creation, while the fervid snns'and luzoriant 
B(nl0 of the tropioe, where the earth may be said to produce 
qnuitaneoiisly, enable him to live with little more exertion 
than simply to gather their rich and nutritious producU. It is 
a natural condition, so far as it goes, for, as has been said, he 
increases and multiplies his kind ; but it can not have been 
designed as the permanent condition of the race, for that in- 
Yolves the anomaly of waste, uselessness, a broad blank in the 
economy of the universe. But as that aspect of the subject 
will be discussed in another place, it need not be entered on 
here. 

The condition of savagism, or whatever we may term it, 
where the negro is isolated and without any thing to call his 
wonderful powers of imitation into action, where he b simply 
a useless, non-advancing heathen, surely no one, however per 
Terted his mind may be on this subject, will venture to say is 
a preferable condition to that which he enjoys at the South. 
It might suffice to say that he increases with more than double 
rapidity, to demonstrate the fact of his superiority of condi- 
tion in the latter ; but there are moral considerations that show 
this with still greater distinctness. It is true that we must 
not take our own standard to test this matter, or we must not 
assume that that which would constitute our own happiness 
would also secure the greatest happiness of the negro. Of 
eourse the white man never did and never could live such a life 
as the isolated negro ; but, contemplating the negro in the 
South as he now exists, in comparison with the condition of 
the isolated negro in Afiica, will any one or cim any one doubt 
for an instant the immense superiority of the former condi- 
tion ? He is cared for in his childhood by his roaster as well 
as his mother, taken care of when ill, always supplied with an 
abundance of food and clothing, given every chance for the 
devdo/wptot of bk imitative facv^^ '^^eb^^^^^ \a \s^»cr\ 
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generally as he pleases, to feel always that he has a guide and 
protector, and a constant, peaceful home ; and in his old age will 
be cared for and decently buried with all the sanctions and 
comforts of the Christian religion. In Africa, a negro, isolated 
from the white man, rarely has a home, rarely knows hit 
lather, is left unprotected in his childhood to all the chances 
and uncertainties of savagism, sometimes nearly starved, at 
other times gorged with unwholesome food, without any pos- 
sible chance for education or the development of his Acui- 
ties, liable at any moment of his life, in some wild eruption 
of hostile tribes, to be carried off a slave, perhaps to be eaten 
by the victors, and after running the gauntlet of savagism, if he 
lives to old age, to be left to perish of hunger, if no longer 
able to seek food for himself. But it is quite unneeessary to 
multiply words on this point ; the condition of the negro in 
America, under the broad glare of American civilization and 
the beneficent influences of Christianity, is so vastly and in- 
deed immeasurably superior to that of the African or isdlated 
negro, that we have no terms in our language that can truly 
or fully express it. We ourselves, under our beneficent demo- 
cratic institutions, doubtless ei\joy an extent of happiness or 
well-being, over that of the masses of our race in the Old 
World, somewhat difficult to measure or express in words, and 
it is reasonable to say that the negro population of the South, 
relatively or comparatively, enjoy even greater happiness, when 
contrasted with African savagism. There is, in fact, no other 
condition to compare with, for freedom, the imaginary state 
that the Abolitionists have labored for so long, is not a condi- 
tion, and has an existence in their imaginations alone, and not 
in the actual breathing and living world about us. They have a 
theory, or rather an abstract idea, that the negro is a blach-whiU 
man, a black Caucasian, a creature like ourselves except is 

■ 

ooJor, and theresfore that, plac^ \md«c \)da ^sssa qtt<»« m 'i X ag w «ar--» 
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that 18, ^yen the same rights and held to the same responsi- 
bilitieiB — ^he will manifest the same qualities, etc. On this 
foolish^ assumption legislatures and individuals have acted, 
and both in the South and in the North considerable num- 
bers of these people have been thrust from their normal condi- 
tion into what ? Why, into the condition of widely different 
beings. 

If any one were to propose to give the negro straight hair, 
or a flowing beard, or transparent color, or to force on him 
any other physical feature of the white man, everybody would 
denounce the wrong as well as the folly of thus torturing the 
poor creature with that which nature forbids to be done. It 
has been shown that, in the mental qualities and iiistincts of 
the negto, the drfl^rences between him and -the white man are 
exactly measured by the differences in the physical qualities, 
imd therefore the efforts of the Abolitionists to endow the 
negro with freedom involve exactly the same impieties and 
tiie same follies as if they sought to change the color of the 
skin. Or if it was sought to^orce the child to live out the 
life of the adult — or the woman that of the man, or to compel 
oar domestic animals to change their manifestations and to 
contradict the nature God has given them, it would be 
promptly denounced as cruel, impious, and foolish. All that 
could be done would be to destroy them — ^to shorten the life 
of the unhappy creatures ; and this is exactly what has been 
done, and is now done, in regard to negroes ; but, owing to a 
universal ignorance and wide-spread misconception, that which 
should be denounced as the grossest wrong has been regapded 
as the highest moraUty and philanthropy! 

The negro is thrust from the care and protection of a mas- 
ter at the South, but he has none of the responsibilities of 
Bodety laid on him, and furthermore, there is no very pressing 
oompetxtioo ior the means of subsisteaice. 'EL^Vv^ t^qj^Skss^^ 
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what are called rights — that is, is not forced to Ixve tbe Bft of 
another being — and though he has no master to teach and 
gaide him, his powers of imitation are, to a certain extent, 
called into action, for he is still in juxtaposition and sabordinar 
tion. But even under these favorable circazn'stances, he rapidly-— 
as contrasted with those under the care of masters— decHnee and 
dies. There is, at this time, a large nmnber of these people 
in Maryland, Virginia and other transiticm States. Their con- 
dition is truly deplorable, and is every day ^tting worse, for 
the increase of whites is every day adding to the pressure on 
them, and rendering the means of subsistence more difficult to 
obtain. It seems to many, doubtless, a great wrong to place 
them again in a normal condition, and true relation to the 
w;hites — which would be a wrong like that of the inebriate 
forced back into temperance — ^a process, in truth, of great bxxS- 
fering, but desirable in the end. If the abnormal habit of 
drunkenness continues, the man will die within a giv^n time ; 
but if he reforms and recovers his normal state, he may live 
many years. • 

There will be few, if any, more negroes "emancipated," as 
forcing them out of a normal condition has been termed, in the 
South, and therefore it is only a question of time when these 
people, left as tliey are now, will become extinct. As a ques- 
tion of kindness and humanity, therefore, it is like that of the 
drunkard : left as they are, they must perish ; but if restored 
to a normal state, whatever their temporaiy suffering, they or 
their descendants may live forever. Most unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is another difficulty involved in the fortunes of 
these poor people. They have a large inftision of white blood 
— a very large portion, perhaps, are mulattoes, and therefore 
while in the case of the typical negro there coidd be no doubt 
where true humanity pointed us, in the case of these mongrds 
thare is room for doubt fflid diSfiLCsolt^, "B^xs^ \ii ^'^ ifiss^ 
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Karthem States, wbere it is sought to force the habitudes of 
white men on them, they perish rapidly. The mortality is 
greater in New England than in the Middle States, and great- 
est of all in Massachusetts where they are citizens, and the 
ignorant and misgoided, however well-meaning, *' friends of 
freedom" have their own way, and give full scope to their ter- 
rible kindness. The whole subject may be summed up thus : — 
Hie negro, in a normal condition, increases more rapidly than 
the whites — ^r the negress, if not more prolific, escapes by her 
lower sensibility the numerous chances of miscarriage, prema- 
ture births, weakly children, etc., which ordinarily attend on 
the higher and more susceptible organization of the white fe- 
male. 

The " free" or abnormal negro of the Southern States tend&to 
extinction — of the Middle States still more rapidly — and finally, 
most rapidly of all in New England. Or the actual laws gov- 
erning this matter may may be summed up thus : — ^In precise 
proportion as the negro is thrust from his normal condition 
into that of the white man, he tends to extinction, or one 
might say, that precisely as the rights of the white man are 
forced on the negro, he is destroyed. All the negroes brought 
to this continent were in a normal condition. The monstrous 
assumption set up by British writers when the colonists began 
to throw off the British dominion, that negroes were black* 
white men, and, naturally considered, entitled to the same 
status^ after nearly a hundred years, and an amount of wrong, 
falsehood, and suffering to these people that is beyond com- 
putation, has at last culminated. From this time forth, few, 
if any, will be ** emancipated." Indeed, it is far more likely that 
the numbers restored to a normal condition will outnumber 
those thrust from their natural relations to white men. If all 
the le^slation on the subject were suddenly blotted out^ of 
eotme there would be no such thing aa «k ^*' fi^fe ia«^^ csik^^Baa^ 
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continent, and this is the point towards which the course 
of* American society is now rapidly tending. It may be 
somewhat difficult to determine that period — for we know not 
what may be the action of many of the States that have a con- 
siderable population of this kind — ^but one can not err when 
saying that it can not be remote, and it is absolutely certain 
to arrive within the next hundred years. Indeed, it is most 
probable that from the culmination of the great ** antinslavery'* 
imposture, or from the starting-point of the* reaction, to the 
final period when such a social monstro^ty as a " free" negro 
will be entirely extinct in the New World, the interval will 
be less than that of the strange and wide-spread delusion 
which has so long run riot over the imderstanding, the com- 
mon sense, the interests, and self-respect of our people. 

Of course, no comparison proper can be made with so shad- 
owy and intangible a thing as this. It is not a ccmdition — 
it is only an attempt after that which neither has nor can have 
an existence. If it had been assumed simply that the status 
of the negro was wrong at the South, and that some other 
status was proper for him, then possibly an experiment would 
have been legitimate. But, as it was assumed that the negro was 
a Caucasian, whose color merely was different, and natm'ally 
entitled to the position of the white man, all these efforts were 
made to reduce the assumption to j)ractice, and compel him to 
live out the life of the former. There could be and can be 
only a single end to such effort. Grod created him a negro, a 
different and inferior being, and of course no human power 
could alter or modify, to the millionth part of an atom, the 
work of the Eternal. That which destroys a creature, or under 
which he dies, can never be right, or even approach to that 
which is right. When nature is so outraged that she refuses 
to indorse the human action, or wh^ she in mercy interposes 
her power to limit sucb action^ tJoLesv ^^ q^dltlcA. ^q^^s^^ ^sasr 
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take the wrong we are doing, or attempting to do. It is an 
historical fact that slaves never propagated while in that con- 
dition, and the sup^^y was constantly kept up by fresh wars 
and increased captives. It was sudi a stupendous outrage on 
the natural relations, that men of the same species bear to each 
other, or on that natural and unchangeable equality common 
to the race, that nature refused to propagate it, or to constot 
to its permanent .existence. Nature also refuses offspring to 
prostitution— that terrible cancer so corruptmg to Northern 
society, and who does not see her wisdom and beneficence in 
thus refusing a permanent existence to so foul a blot on the 
sexual relations ? So, too, in the case of mulattoism, where 
a monstrous violation of the physical integrity of the races 
is involved, nature interposes and forbids it to live. And 
in incest — ^the violation of the laws of consanguinity, where 
relatives intermarry — ^nature appropriately punishes them, 
through the idiocy and impotenoy of their offspiing, which is 
always forbidden to exist beyond a determinate period. Free 
negroism, therefore-^the attempt to force a different and in- 
ferior being to live out the life of a different and superior 
being — is not a condition, and can not be compared with that 
which is, or that which the higher law of nature grants, a 
fixed order of life. There are, then, only two possible condi- 
tions for the negro — ^isolation or juxtaposition with the white 
man — African heathenism or subordination to a master — ^a 
blank in the economy of the universe, or the social order of the 
South, where he is an important element in the civilization, 
progress, and general welfiure of botii races. It is not in the 
bcope of this work to treat of the natural relations or soda! 
adaptations of other races. They must be determined by experi- 
ence, though the starting point — the fundamental truth — that 
wlien in juxtaposition they must occupy & sofeo\^\TvsAft ^^^^aL 
posidoa, con-espoadiog with the ddgtee o{ VdSj^v^t^ \i^ ^^^ 

9* 
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white man, may be said to be self-evident, or, at all eTents, m 
miavoidable truth. 

In conclasion, it may be well to repeat the great leading 
truths that nnderUe the subject discussed in this chapter. 

All of God's creatures, animal as well as human, have a 
right to live out the life — the specific nature — tliat He has en- 
dowed them with, and we have comprehended this great, vital, 
and fundamental law in respect to our domestic animals, and 
generally conform to it. The natural rdations of the sexes — 
of parents and offspring — are also understood, and genen^ 
lived up to in our daily life. The natural' relations of men to 
each other are less understood, but the natural ord^, the 
eqnaUty of rights; and equality of duties, based on an equality 
of wants, is a vital principle of Christianity, and however far 
we may be from living it out in practice,* our political system^ 
and the whole superstructure of our civil and kgal institutions^ 
repose upon this fundamental law of nature. 

This natural order ia generally disregarded in the Old 
World, though even there, with all their numerous false tra- 
ditions, relics of barbarism, and ancient wrongs, as well as 
modem corruptions, they are forced, to a certain extent, in 
their legal and civil institutions, to recognize it. Nature abso^ 
hitely forbids any change or any violation of her laws, or, in 
other words, the work of the Almighty can not be altered by 
human force or accident. The millions of Europe are, there- 
fore, unchanged in thdr essential natures, and the few who 
rule and wrong them are only able to prevent the development 
of their specific and latent capabilities by their systems of re- 
pression. But the natural order — the natural relations they 
bear to each other — ^the inherent and eternal equality that God 
has stamped forever on the organism of the race, is perpetually 
straggling to manifest itself •, and \liowg\v Wxv^ ixv al profound 
anijualism, though deluded by felae t\ie«0T\e» vsA w»cto^\5^\s^ 
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innumerable lies, and steeped in poverty and misery fathomless 
and measureless, they are only temporarily kept from asserting 
the natural order and specific nature of the race by four mil- 
lions of bayonets. 

The natural relations of races, and especially of the white 
man and negro, have been wholly misunderstood, for, ignorant 
of the nature and specific wants of the negro, it necessarily fol- ' 
lowed that it should be so. But while in theory we have been 
ignorant of these relations, the people of the South haye solved 
them in practice. Their actual experience of the negro nature, 
of its wants, its capacities, its industrial adaptations, perhaps 
we may isay, the instinctive necessities of a society where 
widely different social elements are in juxtaposition, have de- 
veloped a social order in practical harmony with the best inter- 
ests and highest happiness of both races. That society rests 
on the same basis as that of the North, with the superadded 
negro element, which, in social subordination corresponding 
with its natural inferiority and natural relations to the white 
man, is inunovable and everlasting, so long as the foundations 
of the world remain unaltered and unalterable. Ignorance 
and impiety may beat against it ; folly, delusion, and madness 
may waste their wild energies in blind warfare on it ; European 
kings and nobles, aU those who live and flourish for a time on 
the perversion of the natural order and the degradation of so 
many millions of their kind — ^their natural equals — ^may com- 
bine to overthrow it ; dupes, instruments, open foes and secret 
traitors .may aid ;them, and the great ignorant and deluded 
masses for a time may be blindly impelled in this direction, 
but all in vain ; the social order — the supremacy of the master 
and the obedience of the "slave" — ^will remain forever^ for it 
is based on the higher law of the Almighty, the natural rela- 
tions of the races, the organic and eternal su^^tiovlt^ of tha 
white man and the organic and ever\aA\>Va^\nl<^YVQi^^ ^ ^^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OHATTKLIBU. 

'Phb common European notion (and the AmerioMi, bohfofirsd 
from it), regards the American ^^ slave'' as a chattel — a thing 
sold like a horse or* dog, and equallj the absolote property 6£ 
his master. Lord Brougham and others have denoonoed thia 
barbarism, as they have called it, with great bitt^nesa, and 
the former has declared that it is inunoral, abhorrent, and^ven 
illegal " for man to hold property in man" — sl dedad^ation that 
might be true enough, perhaps, if negroes were black-white 
men, as supposed, but which, in view of the actual fects in- 
volved, is simply absurd. They suppose that negroes in 
America are held by the same tenure that the Romans and 
other nations of antiquity held their slaves. But there is no 
resemblance whatever, and, in trutb, it would be difficult to 
find anywhere in history conditions so absolutely and so widely 
different. All. the so-called heathen nations had slaves, or 
rather they had captives taken in war, whose lives were for- 
feited, and who thus became the property of their conquerors. 
The rule or custom seems to have been universal, and it waa 
only after the introduction of Christianity that it became obso- 
lete. A Roman army invaded Gaul or Germany — a great 
battle or series of battles- occurred — ^those captured on the 
field became the property of the victors, while the nation or 
countiy became a Roman province, and ever after paid tribute 
to the Roman civil officers. 6a\i\^ ^xvVflMk, ixio^X, qjC <3^rmanyii 
indeed, nearly all ike then known ^or\d^ ^^^ ^x» w«cr«sk 



bj ihe Roman armies, and the tast mnltitades that were de- 
feated in battle were carried off to Italy to cultivate the lands 
of the Roman nobility. There was no question of freedom or 
slavery, or of rights of any kind involved — ^the man risked his 
life, and if defeated, this life was forfeited to the victor. The 
latter might or might not slay him the next morning; or 'the 
next week, or the next year, or twenty years after, just as he 
pleased. He might send him to work on his lands in Italy, 
keep him as a domestic in his household, compel him to enter 
the arena and combat as a gladiator for the popular amuse- 
mesit, or direct him to be oracified or given to feed his fishes, or 
he might sell him to others, who, of course, had the same control 
oyer him ; or, finally, by one supreme act of generosity, he might 
giye him back his forifeited* life, when, as a freedman — ^not 
freeman — he entered the ranks of ordinary citizenship ^d was 
lost in the mighty mass of Romans that made up the popula- 
tion of the great city. Freedom or slavery, or what, in mod- 
em times, is called sndi, had nothing to do with the matter. 
It was a question of life and death rather than of freedom and 
slavery. The life, the actual physical existence was forfeited 
— ^e man had no right to live, and only did live by the suffer- 
ance of the captor or master, and therefore all subordinate 
considerations were lost in this one great, all-dominating fact. 
Many wise,** learned, and accomplished men were slaves or 
Ivere of this unfortunate class, and remained thus through lifid, 
subject often, doubtless, to the caprices and cruelty of illiter- 
ate and brutal owners, who at any moment could put them to 
the torture or to a cruel death. The rule was universal among 
aU the andent nations, except the Hebrews, who, in some re- 
spects, or as regarded their own people, made some humane 
modifications. It was entirely personal — ^the state or govern* 
ment hiving nothing to do with the matte^T ^\!!ckfix ^js^ x^^tgo.^^ 
the ordinal fyrMt or tiie oanoeOing ^ ^^ \mii<^ «sA ^d^ 
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restoration to liberty, or rather to life, of the nnfbrtiiiiate mp' 
tive. 

There was a certain social prejudice in respect to fireedmen, 
or the children of those who had been slaves, but there do^ 
not appear to have been any legal or political disability. They 
had forfeited their lives — ^they became absolutely dead in law, 
mere things, chattels, or property of their owners, of which 
the government or state took no more account than of horses 
or oxen, or any other property ; but the moment that their 
lives were restored to them, then they at once entered the 
ranks of citizenship with all the rights and privileges conmum 
in those days, and in those relatively barbarous times. 

There were some incidental features or phases of this terri* 
ble condition that are too markeA to pass over without notice, 
as tliey tend to show, in a very striking manner, the ^dde and 
indeed unapproachable distance between it and that wjiich, in. 
our own times, has been so generally confounded with it. 
Servile wars were almost f^onstantly occurring events. Opin 
ion, even in the rudest times, has always, to a certain extent, 
governed the world, and the universal custom of enslaving 
those defeated in battle was submitted to in the first instance 
without a murmur. It was the fortune of war, ^uid no one dis- 
puted the inexorable rule which doomed them to become the 
absolute chattels or property of the victor ; but when their 
numbers increased to any considerable extent in any locality, 
the natural instinct which told them they were the equals, and 
very often the superiors of those who owned them, could not 
be restrained, and the long and terrible servile wars ahnost 
always raging within the bosom of the Roman Empire prob- 
- ably weakened and more than any other thing prepared it for 
that awful overthrow which finally overtook the Roman 
00J088U8. -Another equally stnkVn^ fesATai^ ^^xi^gai&hed this 
condition, the slave popuLalioa ueNesc mcsw»aftftL \&a»S& SsL'^fi^ 
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ngidar and natural order. Most of them were adult males, 
originally, and the small number of feijiales may sufficiently 
aocoont fi>r the constant tendency to extinction ; but beyond 
tbn, the i^normal condition, the terrible and transcendent 

» 

n^Tong of forcing beings like themselves, with the same wants 
and the same instincts as their masters, to lives in absolute 
and abject subjection to the wills of others, was necessarily 
incompatible with a permanent existence. 

This universal custom prevailed — ^all men, even the wisest 
and best, m their profound ignorance of their own nature, be- 
lieved, slavery to be right, just as many good men in our own 
times beheve that the European condition, which dooms the 
millions to subjection to the few, is right ; but it was so utterly 
in conflict with natural instinct that the servile population 
tended constantly to extinction, and therefore, as observed, it 
soon died out when the spirit of Christianity modified the cus- 
toms of war, and the conquered became prisoners to be ex- 
changedyinstead of slaves subject to the caprices and cruelties 
of creatures like themselves. Some superficial writers, igno- 
rant of the underlying facts, have supposed that Greece and 
Rome were great and prosperous because they had slaves, a 
process of reasoning quite equal to saying that a man enjoyed 
good health because he had a fever-sore on one of his legs I 
These nations and all other nations have been prosperous and 
powerfid in precise proportion to the number of free men, and 
weak and contemptible in exact proportion to the multiplicity 
of slaves — ^a truth as evident at this day as in any other, and 
rendered more palpable in our own history and condition than 
ever before. Greece and Home were great and powerful, in con- 
trast with the great Oriental empires — ^Persian, Babylonian, 
Egyptian, etc. — ^because there was a large free population in 
the former, while in the latter they wex^ ^ ^^^^^^^x *Qcis^ 
iiBvm^ of slaves. Of course no Budli eon^tkc^ii ocydidL v&s^^^si 



our times, and the moFt ignorant and aljeet portikm oF Ai 
European population could not be placed or kept in such pod- 
tion a single hour. The Oriental populations still practice it, 
to a certain extent, perhaps. The Turks, when they invaded 
the lower empire and captured Constantinople, made sUvei 
of their prisoners, and long trains of imhappy beings, wealthy 
matrons and delicately nurtured young girls, chained by the 
wrists to their own servants, or to rude soldiers and uncouth 
peasants, were marched off to become the abject and miserable 
slaves of still more gross and brutal masters. The sale of Cir- 
cassian girls for Turkish harems is altogether a different affiur, 
and however revolting 'to our notions and habits, has nothing 
in common with the condition historically known to. us as 
slavery. The essential fact in this condition, as will be seen, 
was the forfeited life ; all other facts hinged on that, and the idea 
of property or chattelism was incidental — a mere result.. When 
the man's life was forfeited, when he was deemed to be dead 
in law, when his captor could do as he pleased with him, 
crucify, torture, or destroy him altogether, then it necessarily 
followed that he was a chattel, or a thing that he would be 
apt to make as profitable as possible, and this self-interest was 
the sole protection of the miserable creature. It therefore 
was, doubtless, a great interest — some of the Roman nobles 
owning many thousands of them, though, exc^t in respect to 
the servile wars, almost constantly raging within some portion 
of the empire, the government seems to have had nothing to 
do with slaves or slavery. It was wont, however, to resort to 
terrible punishments to keep them in subjection, and it was 
not uncommon to line the highways leading into tiie dty.fbr 
' forty miles with crosses, on which these wretched beings were 
suspended, and left in sight and hearing of each other, until 
death relieve them from, tbieix «\]&mxi^. 
Sacb was Roman slavery, aa it ^«» \i«so^ 
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tctrians of the time — a ccmdition .not at all myclring what we 
call freedom or rights of any kind, but simply tiiU of a for- 
feited existence, and which, if given back by the owner, the 
man was restored to life, to a legal existence, to his normal 
condition, and, without the slightest interference of the gOYcm- 
ment, was at once absorbed in the general citizenship. Of 
course there is no resemblance or even approximation to the 
social order of the South ; indeed, as observed, it is difficult to 
concave of conditions more utterly opposed or unlike each 
other. As has been shown elsewhere, the labor, the service, 
the industrial forces of the negro were essential to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the growth of the indigenous products that 
belong to the great iatertropical regions of the American con- 
tinent. Ships, therefore, were fitted out for this purpose to 
bring negroes to the New World, not to make slaves of them, 
or to transform them into things, but to make their labor 
available for the common good of mankind. Much wrong, 
ctnelty, and inhumanity, it is quite likely, have been practiced, 
but the motive and the object were right, of course, for these 
had their origin in human necessities and human welfare. The 
abuses we have nothing more to do with ; the object and the 
essential fact — the service — remains, and will remain forever, 
if the great tropical centre of the continent remains civilized, 
instead oi being transformed into a barren waste. The service 
of the negro, his industnal capacity, his labor, is a thing that 
may be estimated as easily and accurately as any other species 
of property, and therefore is projperty, and to the precise ex- 
tent necessary to enforce this labor or this service the owner 
of it has absolute control over the person of the negro. There 
is not, nor should there be, any difference between this pro- 
perty and other property, and to this extent it may be called 
cl^attelism, for, as observed, it may be as easily and i^reciaelY 
£xed or de&aed as any other property. T\i<^ xs^aitoT XsSk!^ ^:»l^ 
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(yf Mm in cbQdhood and in sickness, dcrthes, feeds, tadpHiff Hm 
fer his old age, or for the loss of health, etc., and estimating or 
comparing these things with his services, he is aide to fix ft 
positive yalae to the labor of the negro, and this, like any other 
property, he may dispose of to any one else, if he dtoosea to 
do so. This property he must have absolute control over, and 
therefore, to the precise extent needed to make it availaUa, 
he has absolute control over the person of the n^ro. That 
ignorant abolition writer says, *'the dave is put upon the 
auction-block, examined and handled precisely as the horse, or 
other animal, and knocked off to the highest bidder ; he fid- 
lows his master home, to be dealt with just as any oiher 
animal.'* 

It is true, there is a seeming resemblance, but if we follow 
them home and observe what follows, then it will be seen that 
there is no resemblance at all. The master takes care of his 
horse, for such is his interest ; he may even have a liking, a 
kind of affection for him ; but if sick or worn out, or if he fidls 
and breaks a leg, he blows his brains out, and after taking off 
his skin, leaves the carcass to be devoured by the dogs or vul- 
tures. In the case of the negro he also takes care o£ him aad 
treats him well, for it is his highest interest to do so, and often 
feels an affection, and a very strong one, for him. If ill, he 
sends for a surgeon and treats him as m^i usually treat their 
children. He is a part of the household, belongs to the &mily, 
and is usually strongly attached to the master and the mastei^s 
children. His own wants are all attended to. He has his 
cabin, his patch of garden, his poultry, etc., very often his bale 
of cotton. He is permitted to choose his own wife, to enjoy 
all the domestic happiness that his nature is capable of, and if 
he fulfils his duty industriously, promptly, and honestly, then 
the master maj be said to have no more control over him ; bat 
gboidd be refcch old age^ \ire8k 1m%^^^ w m «k5 
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disabled and tiselesd, if the master should blow his brjEuns ont 
he would be hanged as a murderer. There is sorely no resem- 
blance in these things, none whatever ; indeed it may be said 
that the one essential &ct accomplished, the ^^ service^ duly 
rendered, the master's absolute control ceases. He must still 
care for and protect the negro and provide for him in sickness 
and old age, but his absolute rule is always within well-defined 
limits, and beyond them the master may not go. He may 
enforce service, and if the negro disobeys, punish him, or if he 
resists the reasonable will of the master, compel obedience — 
absolute, unquestioning obedience. But the laws of every 
Southern State protect the *^ slave" from the caprices and cruel- 
ties of the master just as in the Northern States they protect 
the child from a sbmetimes passionate and brutal &ther. 

In the previous chapter it has been shown that the negro is 
in his normal condition only when in social subordination to 
the white man — ^for that is the natural relation of the races 
whenever or wherever they are in juxtaposition; but the precise 
form of this subordinittion may be modified, perhaps, by time 
and circumstances. Subordin^ttion and protection exist to- 
gether — ^indeed, are inseparable. The strong should protect 
the weak : the superior white man, who demands the obedi- 
ence of the inferior negro, should also protect this feebler being; 
and such is the social condition at the South'. Owning the 
the service of the negro, it is the highest interest of the mas- 
ter to take the utmost care of him, while the latter has an 
equal interest — relativdy considered — in being honest, indus- 
trious, and faithful to the master. Indeed, it is impossible to 
perceive any antagonism of interests in this condition, and com- 
pared with any other, it may be said, without chance of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that it is the most harmonious in its 
essential principles known to our times. It originated in an 
Mbaciate frant — the sei-vice of tjie negro — tXvati Vft^\3&Xin!^«K^»Rr 
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ity which he alone can furnish, and lihis service is the essential 
feature of the domestic institutions of the South. It was and 
is made a property that maj be sold or exchanged aa promptly 
as any other property, and the person of the negro is subject 
to the absolute control of the master to an extent necessary to 
enforce this power, but no further. There is still a large mar- 
gin for self-control, for all the self-government that nature de- 
mands, for the gratification of all his wants and the full de- 
velopment of all his faculties. This is demonstrated beyond 
doubt, for he rapidly multiplies, while if he were denied the 
rights that nature accords, him, his instincts repressed, his 
wants forbidden gratification, like the Roman slave,, or like the 
soH^ed free negro of the North, he would become languid 
and diseased, and tend rapidly to extinction. Biit while the 
existing condition is thus healthy, natural, and just, as before 
remarked, it is quite likely that, in the future time, it may be 
widely changed in its details. This relation — ^the subordin»> 
tion with the inseparable protection — can never be changed 
without destruction to both, or without social suicide; but 
the social condition may some day be modified sufiSciently, 
perhaps, to do away with any defects, if such exist at 
present. 

In another place the subject of climate and industrial adap- 
tation is fully considered, and it will suffice to remark in this 
place that the tropics are the natural centre of existence of the 
negro, and some day not very remote our negro population, 
with a few exceptions, perhaps, will be found within the inter- 
tropical region. And when that day comes, it is quite likely 
that some modification wiU be worked out which, while the 
essential principles of the existing condition are preserved, 
chattelism, or that seeming personal property in the negro now 
so extensively associated in the popular mind at the North as 
wrongs may disappear aLtogetlaeT. ^ ^ ^x^ cn^ V^X^Ts^Ksc^giSi^ 
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M it were, into a boundless field for progress, fi)r inquiry, fot 
experiment, for social* development, for working out th^ great 
problem of humanity. All Europe is in' utter ignorance and 
Uindness ; and if the whole political and social order is not 
in confiiot with the natural order, the latter, is, at all events, 
repressed, and forbidden a development. We, ourselves, have 
reached a oomparatively far advanced position-^the grand 
position and declaration of the men of 1776, that all men (of 
course of otir own race) are created equal, and designed by the 
Almighty for the same liberty, etc. ; and we have based our polit- 
ical order on this fundamental and everlasting truth ; but whUe 
in theory we have thus recognized the relations that nature 
has decreed between individuals, in practice we have made but 
Httle advance over the people of Europe. 

Our dties and towns are filled to overflowing with poverty, 
ignorance, vice, and misery, and though much of this is the 
direct result of the wrongs and oppressions of the Old World, 
and all of it legitimate con6e(j[uences of the European practice 
which yet prevails among us, especially iif the States most con- 
nected by commerce, literature, and opinion with the Old 
World, our social progress is small, indeed, compared with our 
political ^ilightenment. But the masses are, however slow the 
pn^;ress, becoming more and more intelligent, and consequently 
more virtuous and happy, for, however frequent the exceptionn 
among individuals, morality among the masses always keeps 
pace with their intelligence. And though the social condition 
at the South is less, infinitely less defective than at the North, 
and social progress in the future has a comparatively circum- 
scribed field of action, there are many things, doubtless, which, 
in the future time, will be widely altered from the present. 
Qod has organized and fixed the nature and relations of Bis 
creatures, so that there is no conflict of duties, and -that which 
hestBeearea the h&ppiaess of ourselves, a\&o ^^ocscs^&sisi!^'^^ 
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happiness of others, whether they be our ^aals oi our ii^ 
feriors, men of oar own race or negroes. Thus, when the 
dominant race — ^the dtizenship of the Soutb---comprehend most 
clearly and truly what their own wel&re demands, then, too« 
and of necessity, will the best interests of the negro be secured* 
The perverse fanatics at the North, who, unmindful o^ and 
indeed dead to the woes of tlieir Buffering brethren, imagine 
the most terrible miseries among negroes at itxe South, oan not 
continue much longer in their unnatural dduedona, and when 
the pressure of their attempted interfbrenoe is withdrawn, 
earnest and conscientious citizens wiU doubtless inquire into 
those possible social defects that may exist among them, and 
strive to apply the appropriate corrections* What these de- 
fects may consist in, the writer does not assume to dedde or 
to nnderstand, but after a long-continued and patient inyesla- 

f 

gation of the social condition of the South, he thinks he can 
not be mistaken when he declares that they are" wholly or 
mainly confined to the citizenship, and he is wholly and abso- 
lutely incapable of cobiprehending any wrong whatever in the 
fundamental social relations of the races or so-called slavery 
of the South. 
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'^HE/ad tihat the negro is a negro, carries with it the infer- 
e or the necessity that his eduoatiou — ^the ooltiYatioa of his 
ilties, or the development of his intelligence — ^must be in 
mony with itself, and therefore mast be an entirely difEier* 
thing £*om the education of the Caucasian* The term 
ication, in regard to our own race, has widely different sig- 
oations. It may be the mere development of the mind, or 
nay mean, with the cultivation of the intelleot, the form** 
I of the character, as Pope says : 

" ^Tia edacation forms the common mind ; 
Joat as the twig is bent^ the tree 's indined." 

IvLi without restrictmg the term to the former limit — ^th* 
elopment of the intelligence — ^it will be found that the edu- 
ion of the negro at the South is in entire harmony with his 
ats, the character of his mind, the necessities of his menta* 
lanism ; and that they are the best educated negro populi^ 
1 ever known in human experience. 

]/ommon sense and experience teach us to educate all orea- 
es committed to our charge in accordance with their wants, 
one would presume to teach a horse as he would a dog, or 
' other animal. We have our schools for girls as well as for 
'^s, and the education varies continually as the child changes 
> youth, adolescence, and finally into manhood. The nature 
i conditioD of the pupil are thft great ooatc^ &iQ^Ar-<^\^fi0SEMift 
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a horse or a dog, a boy or a girl, a youth or a man, a negro or 
a Caucasian ; the education must, if natural and proper, always 
hinge on this central fact. The negro brain and mental charao- 
ter, as has been shown, differs from our own both in degree 
and in quality, in the extent of its powers, and the form or 
modes of mental action. As still more strikingly mamfest 
among animals, the negro child has more intelligence than the 
white of the same age. This is in harmony with the great 
fondamental law which renders the most perfectly organiaed 
beings most dependent on reason — ^in the parents, if not that of 
the offspring. The calf or pig of a month has more intelligence 
than the child of that age ; the negro child has more than that 
of ^e Caucasian, but the character of this intelligence, <^ 
course, varies in each and every case. In the lower animals it 
is instinct ; in the case of the negro child it is more than in- 
stinct, but it is also radically different from that nascent ration- 
ahty peculiar to the white child. Nevertheless, it is intellir 
gence, and, as obsei*ved, more active in the negro child than in 
that of the white of the same age — an intelligence which enr 
ables it to preserve life .where the former would, perhaps, 
perish, and thus to preserve the race -amid the exigaicies of 
savagism and the absence of care and forethought in the 
parents. It is this smartness of the negro child that has often 
deceived and deluded those perverse and deluded people of 
our own race, who get up negro schools. They see, or rather 
think they see, in this smartness the proof of their theories in 
regard to negroes, and parade their pets to admiring visitors 
with the utmost confidence in the justice and humanity of their 
exertions in behalf of an "oppressed and down-tcodden race." 
But a few years more of these negro pupils would be sufficient 
(if any thing could be) to open the eyes of these perverted 
peophf who, shutting their eyes and closing their ears to the 
ignorance and miaerieB of tiii^ o^vni x«^^ ^^r^s^ ^^ \&siQfi^ 
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and time <mi a difSBrent one ; indeed worse than waste, for they 
in£icL mnch evil on the mistaken objects of their labors, evili . 
tiiough perhaps not traceable, that must necessarily attend 
every one of these negro pupils thus forced into a development 
opposed to the laws of their organism, and in contradiction to 
the negro nature. 

The cultivation and development of the mental &culties, the 
mode or modes of education, are instinctive with our race, 
though oonstantly improved and perfected by reason resting on 
experience^ The Gredu, Egyptians, and otiiier ancient nations 
practiced substantially the system now common to modem 
times — ^that is, they taught their children by abstract lessons 
as well as oral instruction. They studied arithmetic, or the 
science of. numbers, grammar, history, etc;, under tlie direction 
of parents or guardians, as well as listened to lectures on 
rhetoric and philosophy in the " groves of the academy." His- 
tory an^ biography were the legends and traditions of gods 
and goddesses, it is true, but modem history is mamly that 
of kings and queens, and as the former were once human, the 
only substantial di&rence consists in the greater accuracy of 
the latter* 

The Mongol mind has its specific tendencies in this respect ; 
that is, children are taught, not by abstract lessons, but by 
material emblems which represent tJieir ideas. They have no 
history, in our sense of the term. It is utterly impossible that 
the Mongol mind can trace back events beyond a certain num- 
ber of generations, and the' crude and contradictory mass of 
nonsense which passes for Chinese history or the ^' Annals of 
China," i%the work of Caucasian Tartars or those of predom- 
inating Caucasian innervation. 

The negro has never taken one step towards mental devel- 
opment, as we understand it. He has never invented an alpha- 
het — tbatjprimal starting-point in mentai e^)i!L^N^^I\Wl•--\l^^^ 

. 10 
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never comprehended even the simplest nmnerab — in short, Itii 
liad no instruction and can give no instruction except thit 
which is verbal and imitated, which the child copies from the 
parents, which is limited to tlie existing generation,' and thflre' 
fore the present -generation are in the saine condition thatlliA 
progenitors occupied thousands of years ago. But the Al 
mighty has adapted him to a very different oonditicm from 
this fixed and non-progressive savagism. All the subor^iUKte 
races have a certain capacity for imitating the higher halHtades 
of the Caucasian, unless it ber the Mongol, which, perhapi, 
does not possess this faculty. The English have been mtf* 
ters in Hindostan for more than a century — ^their power rests 
on the same tenure of force on which it was founded-^thej 
have made no impression whatever on the habitudes of the 
Hindostanee — ^their language, their schools, their religion, their . 
mental habits, are untouched, and it may be doubted if God 
ever designed that they should be in juxtaposition or made 
subject to a superior race. 

In regard to the negro, there can be no doubt, not merdf 
because, by himself, he is a non-producing and non-advancing 
savage, but because his entire structure, mental and physical, 
is adapted to juxtaposition. All the other races have a certain 
specific character to overcome first, or to be understood and 
properly harmonized, but the negro is a blank, a wilderness, a 
barren waste, waiting for the husbandman or the Caucasian 
teacher to develop his real worth, and gifted with his wonder 
ful imitative powers, he not only never resists, but reaching 
forth his hands for guidance and protection, at once accepts 
his teacher, and submits himself to his control. Of the four 
millions now in our midst, a considerable proportion are the 
children of native Africans, indeed, there are not a few natives 
BlY^il among us, and yet everything connected with Africar— 
tb^ traditions, language, x^\i^oii) ^"^^a \}cl€vx \M«&k<s^ \s?i^ 
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wholly disappeared. The Normans conquered the Saxons 
eight centuries ago, but the Saxon names, and even their lan- 
guage, are now as entirely Saxon as if a Norraan had never 
kmded on the shores of England. This blank, this feeble men- 
tal capacity and readiness of the negro nature to imitate the 
habits, bodily or mental, of the superior race, adapts the negro 
to his subordinate social position, and the purposes to which 
Providence has assigned him. The child-like intellect jioes not 
resist the strong and enduring mental energies of the Cauca- 
sian — its first impressions pass away in a few years, while its 
imitative capacities sit so gracefully on the negro nature that 
multitudes of ignorant people confound the real with the bor- 
rowed, and actually suppose that the '^ smart" negroes to be 
met^with occasionally at the North are examples of native 
capacity. Of course, the borrowed intelligence is equally 
■hort-lived, and were our negroes carried back to Africa, they 
would lose wh&t they had acquired here with the same rapid- 
ity that they have parted with their original Africanism, and 
names among them now celebrated would be as utterly lost a 
hundred years hence as their African names have disappeared 
here. These things being so, it obviously follows that negro 
** education" must be oral and verbal, or, in other words, that * 
the negro should be placed in the best position possible for the 
-development of his imitative powers — to call into action that 
peculiar capacity for Copying the habits, mental and moral, of 
the superior Caucasian. It may be said that all mental instruc- 
:tion is through the imitative capacity, or that our own chil- 
dren are thus educated, but the negro mind, in essential re- 
spects, is always that of a child. The intelligence, as observed, is 
more rapidly developed in the negro child — those faculties more 
Immediately connected with sensation, perception, and perhaps 
memory, are more energetic, but when they reauch t.VQib(^ ^xv3l 
£Aeea tbejr div&rge^ the refLective fau^xilt^^ m \?Ci<^ ^^^s^X*^ ^i:^^ 
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now called into action, the real Oaneasian character now opeoi, 
the mental forces are fairly evolved, while the negro remains 
stationary — a perpetual child. The negro of forty or fifty lias 
more experience or knowledge, perhaps, as the white man of 
that age has a more extended knowledge than the man of 
twenty-five, but the inteUectoal calibre-^he actual mental 
capacity in the former case is no greater than it was at fifteen, 
when ilB utmost limits were reacheid — ^its entire power in foil 
development. 

The universal experience w&ich, in this as many other hh 
stances, usually rests upon truth,* leads the people of the South 
to designate the negro of any age as a ^^ boy" — an expression 
perfectly correct, in an intellectual sense, as the negro reaches 
his mental maturity at twelve or fifteen, and viewed from our 
stand-point, is, therefore, always a boy. Indeed, this psycho- 
logical fact, together with his imitative instinct, constitat^sthe. 
specific character of the race, and present the landmarks neces- 
sary for pur guidance when dealing with the mental and moral 
wants of the negro. Intellectually considered, he is always a 
boy — a perpetual child — ^needing the care and guidance of Ws 
master, and his instinctive tendencies to imitate him, therefore, 
demand that, as in the case of children, the master should 
present him a proper example. His mental wants, it is be- 
lieved, are provided for, and his capabilities in these respects 
fully developed at the South. They are in pretty extensive 
intercourse with the white people ; even on the large planta- 
tions they have the master's family or that of the overseer to 
copy after and to guide them, and though it may be that 
something more is needed, that a better mental training is pos- 
sible in the future, it is, at all events, cert^dn that this verbal 
instruction is better adapted to their wants than the schools 
and colleges of a different and \asd^ «vw^rlor race. If any 
one should propose to teabbi c!kui!biceii oi ^n^ \Xx^ >at«sk^&ss^ 
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proper to those of ten and twelve jears of age, or the latter 
those that occupy young men in the universities^ it would be 
seen at a glance that this teaching was unnatural and improper. 
And our every-day experience will rfiow that it is injurious, 
not alone to the mental, but to the bodily health of the pupiL 
The same or similar results must attend the school education 
of negroes. It is, perhaps, difficult to trace the consequences 
of negro education at the North. There are but few negroes, 
and the mulattoes and mongrels who pass for such must pay a 
penalty for this education acoording, doubtless, to their pro- 
portion of negro blood. 

The viongrels, and possibly some negroes at the North, often 
seem as well educated as white men, but it must be at the ex< 
pense of the body, shortening the existence, just as we some- 
times witness in the case of children when the pride, vanity, or 
ignorance of parents have stimulated their minds, and dwarfed 
or destroyed their bodies. An ** educated" negro, like a " free 
negro," is a social monstrosity, even more unnatural and 
repulsive than the latter. 

It is creditable to the people of the South that no such out- 
rage on nature and common sense is found in all her borders. 
God has made the negro an inferior being, not in most cases, 
but all cases, for there are no accidents or exceptions in His 
works. There never could be such a thing as a negro equal- 
mg the standard Caucasism in natural ability. The same 
Almighty Creator has also made all white men equal — ^for 
idiots, insane people, etc., are not exceptions, they are results 
of human vices, crimes, or ignorance, immediate or remote. 
What a false and vicious state of society, therefore, when 
human institutions violate this eternal order, and by withhold- 
ing education from their own brethren, educate the inferior 
negro, and in a sense make him superior tq^ white men, by set- 
iai^^ aside the law of God I 
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Some of the States have passed laws against teaohing negroM 
to read ; a more extended and enlightened knowledge of the 
negro will, doubtless, some day govern this matter through 
public opinion, and without governmental interference. The 
negro learns from his master all he needs to-know, all that he 

. can know, in a proper sense, all that is essential to the perform- 
ance of his duties, or necessary to his happiness and the fulfil- 
ment of the purposes to which nature has adapted him; and 
though there might, perhaps, be no good reason given why he 
should be prohibited from learning to read, it is suffidentto 
say that it is absurd, as well as a» waste of time that should be 
carefully employed. His mental powers are unable to gn^le 
with science or philosophy, or abstractions of any kind, and it 
would be folly to suppose that he would be or oould be inter- 
. ested in history or biography, in which his race, his instincts, 
his wants have no share, record, or connection whatever. 

All this applies, of course, to the South — ^to negroes in their 
normal condition and natural relation to the superior race. 
It may be well enough at the North, as long as they have 
mongrels and free negroes, to provide schools for them, as 
they have no other guide or protector but the State itself, but 
though they thus acquire a certain kind -of mental activity, ^ 
observed, it is at the expense of the vital forces, and another 
of those incidental causes that tend to the final extinction of 
this abnormal element. It is, however, a disgrace, and, to a 
certain extent, a crime in any State to educate negroes or 
mongrels, so long as they have one single uneducated white 
man within their limits. The proof of this is seen every day 
in the /(zct^ that however educated; or whatever the seining 
mental superiority of the " colored" man, the uneducated 
white man tolerates no equality. Thus nature vindicates her 
rights, and whatever the ignorance, delusion, or crimes of 

society, the eternal order ^xed. "by \\i% "Vi-asA ^^ Qie^Ss^ Vaswi 

table and everlastii^. 
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THK DOMESTIC ArrBOTIONS. 

Teds instinct of paternity — ^the love and care of offspring — is 
eommon to all (features, animal and human, and is indeed 
necessary to the preservation of their existence. The animal 
frequently exhihits it more decidedly than the human creature, 
and however unseemly it may be, we, even our own supremely 
mdowed race, may take a lessen from it. The animal instinct, 
bowever, is limited to the mere preservation of the life of its 
offspring, and the latter, when a certain development is 
reached, no longer needs it, for its own instinct then guides it 
to preserve itself- 

• The love, and care, and guidance of the Caucasian mother 

lor her<^ild is both a profound instinct and a lofty sentiment, 

and indeed calls into action the highest capabilities of her 

nature, her profoundest intelligence as well as the most exalted 

and self-sacrificing affection. It begins with the birth and 

ends only with the death, for though it is constantly modified 

by time and changes in the development of her offspring, it 

accompanies the latter through life, and disappears only at the 

portals of the grave. 

Gk>d-has endowed the parents with the highest intelligence, 
and laid on them the command or the duty of caring for their 
Oiffspring — ^not the mere bodily preservation, as in the case of 
Ae animal, but the education, the guidance and develop- 
ment of the faculties, the moral capabilities as well as the Intel* 
leotual powers of their children. He^ tla.eTftfcT^^\i»& ^xAqnr^ 
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them with affections of corresponding breadth and strength, 
and adapted them to these^uties, and, moreover, rewards them 
with corresponding enjoyment or happiness in the afTections 
and love of their offspring. These duties are too often imper- 
fectly performed, indeed often misunderstood. They are some- 
times delegated to others, sometimes carelessly fulfilled, and 
often disregarded altogether. They should never be delegated 
to others unless the loss of health or some imperative cause 
exists. The mother should always nurse hear own child — ^if 
able to do soi-and the parents shonld alw«r8 educate their 
own children. In the main, this is done in our American soci- 
ety, for though children' go to the public sdiools, the impress 
of the character is generally made at home. The child arriv- 
ing at adult age, and no longer.Aeeding the care and guidance 
of the parents, marries and leaves home, but the affection of 
the parents, especiaDy that of the mother, accompanies it 
through life, and not unirequently, after a separation of forty 
years, it is found to be as strong and. fresh as in the days of 
childhood. The large brain of the Caucasian mother, or her 
large intellectual nature, as has been said, is associated with 
corresponding capabilities of affection. The interests of life, 
the social welfare, the progress of civilization — ^in shoi-t, abso- 
lute social necessities, demand this, for were it otherwise, were 
the affections limited to the infancy of the ofl&pring, society, 
as it now exists, or indeed anything at all resembling it, would 
obviously be impossible. 

The interest of parents in their children, years after they 
have left home-^heir grandchildren, .etc., though separated 
thousands of miles — their letters^ to them, their visits to the 
old homestead, and the ten thousand other nameless things 
that bind together those of the same blood, constitute a large 
portion of our social existence, and is indeed an essential part 
of our civilization. And all oi \toa\a ^<e^«iAeQL\. ^'BL>&is^ ^<qa- 
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tioii8 and in harmony with the elevated intellectnalism of the 
race, the breadth and strength of the former corresponduig, 
of course, with the mental endowments and specific capabil- 
ities of the Cancasian. 

The n^ro, of course, is endowed with affections, approxima- 
ting in some resp^ts, indeed in many respects, to those of our 
own race, but there are some things some qualities in his 
emotional nature utterly different, and then again some things 
specific with us totally absent in the negro. The mother has, 
ii similar love for her offspring at an early period in its exist- 
ence, possibly stronger, or rather more imperatively instinc- 
tive, than that of the white woman. Instances are not unj&e- 
qnent among the lower classes in England, and other European 
countries, where mothers destroy their of&pring, and pain- 
ful as it is to acknowledge it, the same thing sometimes 
happens at the North ; but though an instance of the kind is 
possible, there have been so few among negroes at the South 
as to warrant us in saying that not one person in a thousand 
has ever heard of such a thing. It is true, the negro is in a 
normal condition, and the European peasant is, to k certain ^ 
extent, in an abnormal one, and vice and crime, and consequent 
misery, are always in exact proportion to the extent of the 
latter in all races. Nevertheless, it is quite certain that, both 
living under equally favorable circumstances, the negress is less 
likely to destroy the hfe of her ofi&prmg than is the white 
woman. Her maternal instincts are more imperative, more 
closely approximate to the animal," while that sense of degra- 
dation which the higher nature and more elevated sensibilities 
of the wjiite woman prompts to the hiding of her shame by 
the destruction of her offspring, is entirely absent in the negress. 
She may possibly destroy her child in a paroxysm of rage, but 
here nature has guarded her too strongly by the imperative ma- 
teraaJ iuBtmct^ while those ten thGU&«n^ (^iLvaac^&m c:p^>sl^^ 
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habitudes and sodal complications whidi may involve Ijhe moBt 
exquisite suffering of the unhappy mother, and impel her, by 
one terrible and supreme crime, to destroy her own of^ringi 
can never happen or influence the negro mother. 

A few years since a '' slave'' woman escaping from K^itucky 
to Ohio was recognized and taken ba<^ to her home, but oq 
the way down the river cut the throat of her child, wh6m ^e 
had carried off in her flight. The Abolitdomsts, g£ course^ 
admired and praised this bloody deed^ and declared that, rather 
than her child should live a slave, she, with Roman sternness 
and French exaltation, herself destroyed its life. If they had 
said that the mother had killed her child because it was not 
permitted to have a white skin, or straight hair, of to have anj ' 
ot^er specialty of white people, it would have been quite as 
rational and as near the truth as to say that she killed it be* 
cause it was not to grow up with the freedom of the white 
man. The woman was doubtless a mulatto or mongrel, who 
in revenge possibly for the supposed wrong, inflicted this pun- 
ishment on those whom she had been taught to believe had 
wronged her. But while this unnatural crime was quite pos- 
sible, as indeed any unnatural vice or crime is always possible 
to the mixed element, it is scarcely possible to the negress, 
whose imperative maternal instinct, as has been observed, 
shields her from such atrocity. The negro mother has always 
control and direction of her oflfepring at the South so long as 
that is needed by the laitter. The master, of course, is the 
suprCTie ruler — the guide, director, the common father, the 
very providence of these simple and subordinate people, but 
while his is the directing power that sees to aD thdir wants, 
and protects them in all thdr rights, the relations of mother 
and child are rarely interfered with, for both the interests of the 
master and the happiness oi t\ie txvo^L^t dftmand that she 
should have the care and enpy \Xi«» «fifeft\A«ii c^^ \vk5 «^xw «:iS^ 
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fpniig; Thifl^ however, is confined to a limited sphere Trhen 
ccHttrasted with the instinctive habitudes and enlarged intelleo- 
tnallsm of oar own race. The negro child, in some respects, 
at the same age, is more intelligent than the white child. This 
same £M$t is manifested by our domestic animals. The dog or 
calf <^ 61^ months is vastly, less dependent on the moth^ than 
the human creature. Tlie n^ro child, with its vastly greater 
ai^roximation to the animal, is also less dependent at a cer- 
tain 9Lge than the white child. As frequently stated in this 
work, the negro has absolutely nothing in common with ani- 
mals that our own race has not. 

Hiere is an impassable chasm, wide as it is deep and ever- 
lasting, between Ihe human and animal creation. But while 
the negro has nothing whatever in common with animals that 
we ourselves have not, in all those things or qualities in a sense 
common to both men atd animals, the negro has a vastly larger 
approximation to the latter. As the intelligence or the capac- 
ity of providing for itself, therefore, is more rapidly developed 
in the animal, so, too, in the case of the negro child, at a cer- 
tain age it is less dependent on the care and affection of the 
modier than is that of white people. Those ignorant and per- 
verse persons who stifle the impulses and sympathies with which 
God has endowed them for their kind, and engage in teach- 
ing, as they suppose, negro children, have been so impressed 
by this fact, that m their utter ignorance of the negro nature, 
they have inferred that the latter was really the superior race ; 
they have often found a negro boy or girl of ten years, for 
example^ whose perceptions, memory, etc., seemed to them, 
and, doubtless, sometimes were, more clear, prompt, and de- 
cided, than those of white children of the same age, and there- 
fore Aey were quite convinced of the superiority of the negro 
and of the sublimity and immensity of theai o^ii\aXiQt%\ss.^^DKiaw 
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Helping on the intellectaal development of a wronged ttd 
down-trodden but really superior race. 

But if they could have followed out the ftiture of these 
children for a few years, and were persons of suffident und»- 
derstanding to analyze facts at all, they would have made a 
still more startling discovery than that of the fimcied superi- 
ority of the negro. The negro mind reaches its maturity, its com- 
plete development, at from twelve to fifteen years, and though 
there may he vastly more knowledge or experience, the negro 
of fifty has no more actual mental capacity than he had at fif- 
teen. The Acuities directly dependent on the senses are act- 
ively and rapidly developed in the negro child, but the reflect- 
ive faculties, the faculties in regard to which the senses are 
mere avenues through which external influences are conveyed 
to the brain, are absent, of course, in the negro, for there is an 
absence of brain itself, and therefore it is just as absurd to im- 

« 

agine him possessing them as to suppose the sense of sight in 
any creature without eyes or without an organism for that fac- 
ulty. The white boy, on the contrary, only begins at this age 
to manifest the reflective faculties, which, constantly expand- 
ing, doubtless reach their maturity from twenty to twenty-five. 
Of course the mind may continue to expand in a sense for 
many years, for a liffe-time, but the actual mental capabilities, 
like those of the body, doubtless reach their normal standard 
fi'om twenty to twenty-five. Thus, a white boy and negro of 
ten, with the faculties directly dependent on the senses possi- 
bly most active in the latter, begin a year or two later to di- 
verge from each other. The negro at fifteen, with scarcely 
perceptible reflective faculties, remains stationary, while the 
Caucasian, with constantly increasing powers, with imagina' 
tion, comparison, and reflection, superadded to the mere per- 
eeptive j&cuities, requires severai year^ \siox^ foT the develop- 
ment of bis complete intellectual nature \\.S&TLC3N*Tassc^ ^Ous^ 
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the negro mind becomes stationuy at twelve to fifteen, for to 
them, it in complete developm^it, but if we can suppose a 
wbite boy of twelve to fourteen- remaining thus — ^mentally 
considered — ^through life, then we can form a pretty accurate 
conception of the mental differences between white men and 
n^roes, for the latter are intellectnally boys for ever. This is a 
conunon and familiar expression at the South, which Origioates 
in the nature and necessities of things, and the term boy ex- 
presses the intellectual existence of the negro as truthfully as 
the term tnan expresses the physical condition of the ^hite 
man. 

The affections harmonize, of course, with the mental nature, 
and the love of the negro mother corresponds with the wants 
of the offspring. She has a boundless affection for her infant ; 
it grows feebler as the capacities of the child are developed ; at 
twelve to fifteen she is relatively indifferent to it ; at forty she 
scarcely recognizes it ; and all of these phases in the maternal 
instinct or domestic affections of the race are in accord with 
its specific nature and the purposes assigned it by the Almighty 
Creator. Without the enlarged brain and reasoning power of 
the white mother, nature has made amends to%e negress, and 
provided for the wants of her of^pring by giving her a more 
imperative maternal instinct, that shall insure its safety and 
welfare. When the negro ^reaches maturity, at twelve to fif* 
teen, nature has accomplished her purposes. The offspring no 
longer needs her care, and the mother becomes indifferent to 
it, and it cares little for the mother. A few years later, and 
she forgets it altogether, for her affections corresponding with 
her intellectual nature, there is no basis, or material, or space 
for such things. Of course, living in juxtaposition with the 
superior race, and the imitative faculty of the negro constantly 
brought into action, there is a seeming re&emblaaei^ t<^ ^hi^^A 
people ia these respects. But one onlj nt^^d^ V^.\^cq!^c^s)Kss.'^&^ 
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mental qualities of the negro— -the sma^, and widely di£SBr«at 
brain, and consequently feeble, and, as compared with ns, Mm* 
ited sphere of intelleotualism, to see the absurdity of endow- 
ing the negro with domestic affections oorrespcmding with 
onrs. At twelve to fifteen, as has been said, the purposes ci 
nature are accomplished. The oti&pring no longer- needs the 
care of the mother — ^the affections with which nature endowed 
her are no longer needed. Why should they ejdst, then? 
Isolated in Africa, they perhaps rarely feel any interest in thor ' 
offspring after the latter reach maturity, and, separated a few 
years, would not know them, would have no recollection of 
them, for there is no civilization, no social develc^ment, nothing 
whatever of that which we call society, and in which with us 
the domestic affections — ^the family relationship — the love of 
mother, wife, sisters, brothers, and offspring constitute so large 
and essential a part. The limited intelUgence of the negro, the 
small brain and feeble (scarcely perceptible) reasoning facul- 
ties, it will be evident to the reader, must be accompanied by 
corresponding domestic affections and an emotional nature that 
accords with this limited intelleotualism. And this is mani- 
fested iu the halSits, wants, and condition of the negro at the 
South, in his feeble and capricious love for his wife and indif- 
ference to his offspring, redeemed only in the potent and in- 
stinctive affection of the mother in its earUer years for her 
child. The strongest affection the negro nature is capable of 
feeling is love of his master, his guide, protector, iriend, and 
indeed Providence, who takes care of him in sickness and 
shelters and provides for him in old age and helplessness. God 
has adapted all His creatures for the wisest and mostlbenefi- 
cent purposes, has endowed the negro with affections harmon- 
izing with nis wants, has given the negro mother imperative 
maternal instincts that shall secwre \\i^ %^fe\,^ ^wd. welfare of 
ber offspring, but little more, fox \L\\\fc mot^ \& \!i^^^%Ssst 
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BCHsietj or oivilieation neither does nor oim belong to negro 
existence, while af^tion for his master, love and devotion to 
him who protects and provides for .him through life, is both a 
necessity and an enjoyment, and therefore God has made it the 
strongest and most enduring feeling of the negro natm*e. Of 
the four or five millions in oar- midst, great nmnbers are the 
chUdroi or grand-children of AMcan parents, a few even are 
of African birth, but probably not one has any distinct memory, 
recollection, or tradition of thdr forefisithers* — ^not one that 
cherishes any past &mily sentiment or affection of any kind 
whatever, indeed not one that even preserves an African name ! 
We trace back not alone the gen«*al but the family histories, 
the loves and affections, the hopes and fears, and sacrifices and 
Buffenngs of our pilgrkn forefathers of two or three centuries 
ago, because aH this accords with the large brain and ex- 
panded intellectualisra, and the corresponding strength and 
breadth of the affections, which may be said to be the motive 
forces which impel the whole social phenomena in question. 
But the negro neither has nc^ can have any thing in common 
with this. He has no capacities of the kind, no civilization or 
social devdopment, and therefore no wants of the kind, no 
affections even resembling our own, though at the same time 
God has widowed him with all that is necessary to his happi- 
pinesd and to the mutual welfare of both races when in 
juxtaposition. 

The affection of the mother for her child, and the husband 
for the wife, lliough widely different from that which we wit- 
ness in our own race, is abundantly sufficient fi)r the purposes 
that nature has in view, and with the accomplishment of these 

* These fiicta^ and some others mentioned in this chapter, were referred to 
in a previoos one, but thej need to be repeated in this connection to fix. them, 
fully CD Ihe mind of the readeT, as well as to expVaAn. \Xi<d «xi^^\> V^^ ^osA^st 
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purposes thej subside. The affection for the master, wUch i^ 
necessary to their welfare through life, remaius — ^the sole en- 
during affection of the negro nature, as it is obviously the sole 
permanent want of the negto existence. The laws and legisla- 
tion of the Southern States generally accord with these facts 
of the negro nature, for though those who have made these 
laws were unable to explain them even to themselyes, their 
every-day experience and practical knowledge of the negro 
enable them to legislate for the wants and welfare of these 
people as well and justly as for themselyes. Probably all, or 
nearly all of the States forbid the separation of the mother and 
child, so long as the maternal instinct remains, or her care of 
her offspring is noeded b^ the latter ; and even if there be no 
law of this kind on the statute-book of some States, it is in the 
hearts and instincts of the dominant race, and is equally potent 
in the form of public sentiment to prevent such an outrage on 
nature as the forced separation of mother and child. 

There are, doubtless, instances where wrong is done at the 
South, as well as elsewhere, to the subordinate negro as well 
as to our own kind, but with the same political and social sys- 
tem as that of the North, and with vastly more political intelli- 
gence and faithfulness to the principles of that system, it is only 
reasonable to conclude that, in regard to the negro element, the 
same enlightened spirit of justice and fair dealing generally 
pervades Southern society. And when it is remembered that 
the social adaptation is in harmony with the natural relations 
of the races, and not only that there is no social conflict, bnt, 
on the contrary, that it is the utmost interest of the master to 
treat his negroes kindly, then whatever the temporary excep- 
tions, the general result must be in favor of the happiness sod 
welfieure of these people. 
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NoTHiKG, perhaps, is so repugnant to the northern mind as 
Q)e notion that marriage does not exist among the " slaves" of ' 
he South, and the Abolition lecturers have given this subject 
he most prominent place in their terrible bill of indictment 
gunst their southern brethren. The spectacle, or the seeming 
^ectacle, of four millions of human beings living without mar- 
age, without family, without children^ with nothing but off' 
xrmg, shut out, like the brutes that perish, from all the house- 
[>ld charities, and doomed to live in universal concubinage, as 
has been termed, was, to the northern and European mind, 
ich a stupendous outrage on ** humanity," that we need not 
onder at their fierce indignation, or at the wild and unsparing 
enunciation heaped upon the authors of such boundless and 
nparalleled iniquity. Especially were northern women shocked 
ad indignant, and above all others, the women of New Eng- 
ind were excited at times to a " Divine ftiry" when contcm- 
lating this mighty "wickedness." Our fair countrywomen 
re believed to be equally virtuous and lovely, but the domes- 
•c education of those of New England, in some respects, is 
lore admirable than that of others or any other country. 
Tiey are taught to labor, to be their own housekeepers, to 
e^ard life, and the duties of life, as a solemn mission to be 
dthfhlly and conscientiously fulfilled, and though it imparts a 
ertain materialism bordering on hardness, perhaps, to the New 
Cngland woman^ it is aasoeiated with Bucbi %\m^ «sA \sc«s^sb> 
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parent love of trath, and snoh m earnest aftd abiding senMOf 
duty, that the harsher features of the character are lost in 
these gentler and more exalted qualities. Hence thej are 
taught to regard a violation of the fiunily relation as the one 
most heinoas and unpardonable sin. To women thus educated, 
with the utmost abhorrence of any violation of marital obli- 
gations, the seeming tmiversal disregard of this relation, and 
the duties embraced in it, among the ^' slaves" of the Sonth, 
was probably the most transcendent wrong that the mind 
could conceive of, and the "anti-slavery" delusion rf the 
North has doubtless been increased to a considetable extent 
by this strictness or severity of female education. And if the 
&cts were what they suppose, then indeed would their indig- 
nation and abhorrence be just enough, but strange that they 
should never have doubted or mistrusted these facts. Many 
of the most intelligent have known their sisters of the South, 
known them to be as virtuous, refined and womanly as them- 
selves, and yet living every day of their lives in the shadow of 
tins mighty wrong, and in the midst of this supposititious ini- 
quity. Could- that be possible ? Could woman retain her 
purity, her womanly delicacy, or expap^ into the full stature 
of a true womanhood with such surroundings, in an atmos- 
phere thus corrupt and corrupting, in a social condition where ^ 
four millions of people were living without marriage, in open 
and utter disregard of the fundamental principle of morality 
as well as of social order ? No, indeed, it could not be possi- 
ble, and, as remarked, it is strange that the women of the 
North have not had misgivings of this kind, or have not mis- 
trusted the assumed facts of " negro slavery" in this respect 
But before the actual facts involved are presented to the read- 
er, it is necessary to clearly understand what marriage itself 
is. It may be defined as the pledge of two persons of diflfer- 
ent Bex to live together for 'M€r-^'^^\5^ ^ ^**^ ^j^^ %si^^ 
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(Maty, for the preseenoe of witnesflefl to a marriage contract 
or a marriage ceremony has simply this meaning, and none 
other. With us marriage is a mere civil or legal contract. It 
is the same in France, and, to a certain exteDt, in England, but 
in other countries it is combined with religious considerations, 
and the Catholic church makes it a sacrament. This is mar- 
riage, as ordinarily understood, as the necessities of the social 
order c<mipel us to accept and regard it. N^ertheless, every 
one's instincts will assure him that marriage coilsists id reality 
of vastly mOTe than this description of it. A man and woman 
xnay'pledge themselves to each other and to sgciety — all the- 
legal and customary forms may be complete, and yet we know, 
or may know that there is no true marriage, for these parties 
may be entirely indi^rent, or even objects of actual dislike to 
eaeh other. The obligations or duty to society may be ful- 
filled, the interests of fiunUies provided for, the legal rights of 
the parties themselves properly protected, even the welfare of 
offiipring «ippropriately guarded, nevertheless, if the parties are 
not united by affection, by tKose mysterious affinities with 
which God Himself has widowed them, and for this precise 
purpose, then there is no true marriage, and, abstractly con- 
sidered, they are as entirely separate as if they stood on differ- 
ent sides of the Atlantic instead of at the altar where the cere- 
mony is being performed. It is clear, therefore, that marriage, 
truly coneddered, involves vastly more than the mere external 
ceremony or legal formularies, which the universal interest 
demands, however, as an essential accompaniment. '^ Increase 
and multiply" is an ordinance of nature as well as the com- 
mand of hoLj writ. All the innumerable tribes of inferior 
beings obey this command with a regularity, order and com- 
pleteness that admit of no exception or interruption. They 
ai*e all governed by instinct, by a wise necessity wliich impels 
ibfim to AIM tbiB Divine decree and m xaodL^a^i^kas^X^^^NA'^^ 
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qpedfic natnre. • Birds cho(M» their mates, are fia^iM to Qta^ 
share together, in some instances, the care and nurture of the 
common offspring, and all other animals of the higher ordeir 
exhibit a tendency to form these temporary uni>n8. But in 
addition to the natural instinct impelling us, in oommim with 
all other creatures, to fulfill the universal command to ^' mxiA- 
ply and replenish the earth," the AUnighty Creator has giveii 
us reason and endowed us with capacities of afifeotion whidi 
are deigned to guide us in these respects. A youth and 
maiden are thrown into each other's society, an acquaintance, 
an intimacy, ^ mutual affection and reciprocal love follow. 
They feel themselves united, not merely hai^onised, hot 
morally consolidated, as it were; into a single being, and they 
mutually pledge es^ch other to be thus as long as they both 
shall Eve. They are united, not by their pledges to eadi 
other, their mutual declarations of affection, but by those 
beautiful and mysterious aflSnities that God has planted in the 
soul itself, and the pledges and promises are the mere outward 
expression of their actual existence. 

It is thus sometimes said that marris^es are made in Heaven, 
for there is an eternal fitness, a complete unity or oneness in 
these impalpable agencies which, whatever may be the seem- 
ing incongruities of character in some instances, thus link to- 
gether for ever these human souls as well as persons. Alas I 
that it should so often be mistaken — ^that pride and vanity, or 
a groveling and sinful lust, should be imposed on the simple 
and loving heart of woman as the counterpart of her own 
glowing and beautiful affection; and the man guilty of this 
fidghtfnl sin, this " gallantry," as the corrupt and rotten society 
of Europe designates the desecration of a woman's soul, com- 
mits a crime infin'tely more atrocious than murder or the mere 
destruction of the body of his victim. Unfortunately, too, 
accident, imperfect education, diCTxms\AXi<^«^^ %i^css>aftsA'^lbs&j^ 



* and do lead both partios to mistake each othor or thenar 
ea, and to rash into marriage only to discover a few months 
r, that they^ere deluded and deceived, and instead of that 
:€ct unity of feeling, of affection, of semi, which they had 
eved in, there were contradictions and repugnances that 
gentleness of temper or strength of reason or length of 
3 could ever change, and therefore in sullen despair they 
Le down into hopeless apathy, or still worse, shock and 
idalize society by a reckless violation of its laws as well as 
he personal vows so sacredly pledged at the altar. Bat 
m the instincts of natural affection have been guided by 
ion and a true perception of the wants and nature of each 
3r, and that perfect unity of feeling and of purpose exists 
ch flows from this reciprocal adaptation of the parties, 
1 there is marriage in its true sense, for then ^o relatively 
erfect beings are united into one complete whole. And if 
could suppose this husband and wife living for themselves 
te, and isolated from all association with others, then noib* 
more would be needed. They were united by affection, 
adaptation, by true perceptions of each other's wants, by 
ie mysterious affinities which we call love, in short, by an 
anic and eternal fitness, and their mutual pledges would be 
ndantly sufficient for themselves. But we are not per- 
ted to suppose such a thing as isolation or separation from 
srs, or from society. Our existence is neciessarily complef^ 
our duties relative as well as personal, and therefore, mar- 
;e must be witnessed, and pledges given to society as well 
uade to each other, for the due fulfilment of the duties in- 
red. A modern doctrine, if it may be called thus, has been 
up that people who have mistaken their " afiOuiitiesJ' and - 
f discovered their true ones after marriage, have a right to 
rect their mistakes and form a new marital Union which 
TmBjraappoae autential to thdr ba{(piaea^ 1&iuX*\SMq^cs<Q^ 
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disr^^rd utterly their relations to others, their' duties to ml- 
ety, their reciprocal obligations tb their fellows, and trsm|b 
on the fundamental principle of social order^^indeed, sodetjr 
would itself be rendered utterly impossible could such m& 
vidual caprice and selfishness prevail to any consideralUe ex- 
tent. All their so-called arguments against the "institalioa*' 
of marriage are, therefore, simply absurd, for while th^ oon- 
oeption of an essential portion of. it may be correct enough M 
&r as it goes, the assumption that the parties are alone respon- 
sible to each other, and are not called on to give pledges to 
society in the form of a civil contract or legal and indissolaUo 
marriage, is founded on a total misconception or tot^I disre- 
gard of their relations to others and of the duties necessarily 
involved. But enough on this point. Marriage is a natural 
relation that springs spontaneously from the necessities of 
human existence, and though a civil contract, it has a deeper 
and holier significance than the mere external ceremony or 
pledge which is thus given to the world as well as to each 
other. 

Marriage, is of course, a natural relation among negroes as 
well as ourselves, and were it true that these four millions of 
people were living without it, then the denunciations heaped 
upon the people of the. South would doubtless be merited. 
But a moment's reflection should be sufficient to convince any 
<Jne, at all events any American, that with a different nature, 
•with different faculties, different wants, and different duties of 
these people, there must follow a different form or modification 
of this relation. The negro is substantially a child or unde* 
veloped and undevelopable* man, with affections, moral wants 
and faculties approximating, of course, to our own, but yet so 
different that his happiness as well as that of the white msax 
demaads a corresponding development. ' The affection of the 
Bexea strongly resemblda iba^ oi oxxs wSbc^cj^r^dc^^vscu ^>aik 
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wddgPi eapricioiM, saperficial, and temporary, and sopnetiniea 
violent, but rarely permanent, or would be rarely permanent 
were it not for the example of the whites, whose habitudes in 
these respects the imitative instincts of the negro impel him 
to copy after. In their native Africa, and without the influ- 
ence and example of the superior race, polygamy is universal, 
the affection of the husband being a mere caprice in most 
eases, they sell their wives and children without compunction, 
but the mother, with that universal maternal instinct common 
to all human creatures, and to animals of the higher classes, 
dings tenaciously to her of&pring, while perfectly willing to 
change husbands or owners, as they really are in fact. Many 
of the " rich men" of Africa are only so in the number of their 
wives and children, and they trade and traffic in this property 
as cooUy and regularly as ii* they were legitimate subjects of 
commerce. Nevertheless, the natural law and the natural ten- 
dency of this people is to a single union, and probably a large 
m^ority of the native Africans have only one wife. There is 
no natural tendency to polygamy in any race^ for the numbers 
of the^sexes being equal, the natural impulse is to a dngle 
nnion. But theur feeble and capricious affections lead to poly- 
gamy, and their incapacity to purchase or support wives is the 
only limit to the negro practice in these respects. Under the 
teachings and restraints of the superior race at the South, the 
n^roes, male and female, are vastly elevated in this regard, as 
well as others above their African habitudes. They form sex- 
ual unions or marry essentially like the whites. The parties 
become iatimate, an affection springs up, they ask and receive 
the consent of their masters, and they are married by a white 
clergyman or by a minister of their own people. Thus &r, 
marriage among ^^ slaves" is, on the surface at least, an exact 
copy of the marriage of whites. They ask the consent <i( tk<QA£ 
uutgierBf MM white peraong ask the QonaenJl oi \S[i!^\r ^^xfisoXa ^st 
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gnardianB, and they are married with the same oeremonitt 
either by a minister of their owd, or, aJa very often ooonn, 
by a white clergyman. But here they diverge. The negro 
does not and can not constitute a part or portion of that 
mighty fabric we term society. He has no social inter^i^ 
no property to guard or to devise, for though he receiyes 
and enjoys a larger portion of the proceeds of his labor than 
any mere laborer in Europe, every thing legally belongs 
to the master. There are no family interests for which 
to provide, no reputation or character to protect, no sodil 
duties to perform, or rights to defend in his case; in short, 
he has no connection whatever with that vast and conh 
plicated machinery which we call society. Marriage, there* 
fore, from our stand-point — that legal formula and sodal 
pledge so vital to the very existence of social order — ^is obvi- 
ously absurd and impossible in the case of negroes. The 
natural affinity, the union of affection, the perfect adaptation 
so essential to a true marriage in our race, is substantially imi- 
tated and substantially similar in the case of negi'oes at the 
South, but to seek to force the negro beyond this — ^to force 
upon him the social responsibilities that attach to white peo- 
ple ; or, in other words, to make marriage a legal contract in 
the case of negroes, would be as absurd as to force him to 
vote at an election, or to perform any other high social duties, 
and which are evidently impossible. In regard to his own 
wants, the well-being of his oflfepring, every thing connected 
with the best welfare and highest happiness that his race is 
capable of, he now enjoys, and any attempt to force him to 
marry as wMte people marry — that is, to make maniage a 
civil or legal contract — ^is not merely impossible, but it would 
be a crime and a monstrous outrage upon Ibe nature God has 
^venshim. The Almighty has endowed the negro with won- 
derHil iim'tative powera: a£ couxiifenH**'^ YEa\«i»KW^'^%yt\asaBLMk 
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indtate all our higher qoaHties — he can cmly approximate to 
them — but wben the master has presented him with a proper 
example, in this respect as well as in other respects, as parents 
and guardians are expected to do in the case of children, they 
have fulfilled their duties to these " slaves," and generally the 
negro is restrained and governed by these examples. But the 
^seble and capricious affections of the negro give their masters 
much annoyance, and perhaps the greatest trouble they expe- 
rience with these people is their faithlessness to their marital 
obligations. The ignorant ^ anti-slavery" lecturer at Uie North 
has distressing tides to tell of cruel masters who separate wives 
and husbands, and break up families ; but while such things 
have doubtless happened, it is quite certain that masters have 
interfered a hundred times to keep them together to one 
instance to the contrary, nr to sell them apart. Such things 
happen occasionally, when estates are to be settled and prop- 
erty divided ; but the instincts of the whites and the happi- 
ness of the whites are more distm*bed by them than the negroes 
themselves. The limited intellectual power — the feeble moral 
nature, and superficial and capricious affections of the negro 
lead him to regard these separations of wives and husbands — 
of parents and children, with indifference, or rather we should 
fiay he has none of our perceptions or our instincts in respect 
to these family relations, and therefore when they do happen 
he is1r«latively or comparatively unconscious of suffering. In 
Ins nfftive Africa he sells his wife and children without hesitan. 
tion, and all the suffering he now feels is borrowed or imita^ 
ted from the whites — a feeling scarcely perceptible in his native 
state, but in his better and higher life at the South, it is doubts 
less ^exalted into something like a sentiment of &mi]y. Never- 
theless, he readUy adapts himself to whatever changes the 
elianees of life may bring him, and where the white hu&baxvd^ 
and {mrUunly the wliite wife, miglit desp^k asA $1^^^^^%^ 
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and the Degress, with new partners and another marriage, m 
quite as happy as if they had never been separated from theb 
former ones. 

But these things are exceptional, and husbands and wiTtti 
are doubtless far less frequently forced i^art by these aoddeati 
of society than are the wives and husbands of the *^ lower 

. orders" in England by the pressure of want and that necessity 
of self-preservation which so often r^ids them asnnder. Th# 
real trouble, however, as has been said, is in the negro himself 
— ^his feeble and capricious affections — substantially similar to 
those of white childhood, and which it requires the constantsor 
pervision and influence of the master to restrdn so as jbo keep 
them faithful to each other. The limited mental endowmenk 
and the feeble moral percepticHis of the negro render him ish 
capable, in these respects, of little beyond the fulfilment of the 
universal command to " increase and multiply." White hus- 
bands and wives, when one dies in early life, oflen remain 
unmarried, faithful to 'a memory forever; and still more fr^ 
quently, perhaps, the affections that bound them together in 
their youth remain bright and untarnished in age and to the 
borders of the grave. Suqh a thing never happened with a 
negro. Not one of the countless millions that have lived upon 
the earth was ever kept from marrying a second time by a 
sentiment or a memory. With their limited moral endowment 
such a thing is an absolute moral impossibility. They live 
with each other to extreme old age, because they imitate the 
superior race, and because it has become a habit, perhaps, but 
the grand purposes of nature accomplished, there is little or 
nothing more, or of those blessed memories of joy and suffer- 
ing — of early hope and ^hastened sorrows, which so bind and 
bleud together the white husband and wife, and often render 
them quite as necessary to each other's happiness as in the 

ffasb and vigor of youth. AffiBc\ioiiiox.\oA TKft8X«stNs^>8)^^9tf^ 



itrongest, and it msLj be said to be the only enduring affeo- 
of the negro nature, for it remains an ever-presei t feeling 
' after the feeble and capricious ^^ family sentin ent," or 
of wife and o&priug, is entii'ely obliterated rom his 
lory. Marriage of " Southern slaves" thus briefly pre- 
ed, will be seen to be as real, decent, orderly, and natural, 
le nature of the negi'o admits of, or relatively speaking, as 
Almighty Creator himself has designed or decreed. JSe 
endowed the negro with different and vastly snbordinate 
al wants and affections, but at the same time given him an 
ative capacity that' enables him to copy the higher nature 
more exalted habitudes of the superior race. They there- 
marry as white people marry, with the same forms and the 
B ceremonies, and such a thing as polygamy, or what the 
>olitionist" calls concubinage, is utterly unknown among 
e people. They are no portion or part of society, have no 
e in the social compact, they are unable to fulfil its duties, 
therefore have none of its rights, hence legal marriage is 
iously absurd and impossible. To the ignorant Abolition 
;er it may seem quite plain that marriage should be a civil 
Tact with negroes as well as white people, for his theory 
the negro is a black Caucasian, neutralizes all difficulties in 
as in other things. But even they must see that to force 
n on the same social level in this vital respect must neces- 
[y involve social equality in all other respects — ^a result, nn- 
their theory be sound, obviously unnatural, monstrous, and 
ked. The negro, isolated in his native Afripa, is at this 
nent exactly what he was four thousand years ago, selling ^ 
wives and offspring with as utter disregard of marital re- 
MIS, and unconsciousness of a family sentiment, as in the 
e of the Pharaohs ; and when we contrast these things — 
universal polygamy, the trade in wives, the caprice and 
igism of the lawless huaband or maatwr m\\i xSci^ ^q«2^tx\. «sA 
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Christian marriage of " Southern slaves/* imitated frdm ft« 
super or race, and generally restrained by its example, may we 
not « y with entire reverence and truth, that marnage, as it 
now jtctually exists among these people at the South, being all 
that their natures are capable of, and all that their wants and 
their highest happiness demand, is also, and of necessity, all 
that God S^self has decreed or designed in respect to this 
race? 

There is no other comparison to make, or contrast t^ pre* 
sent, but that of African savagism; for that modem product 
of a world-wide delusion, " freedom," or free negroism, as 
shown elsewhere, is a social abnormalism, a diseased conditioDi 
that necessarily ends in extinction ; and nnless it can be proven 
that disease is preferable to health, and death itself a greater 
good than life, no argument or proof drawn from it is kgiti* 
mate or aUowable*. 



CHATTER XX. 

CLIMATIC AND INDUdTBIAL ADAPTATION, 

Thb surface of the earth is naturally divided into zones or 
c^entres of existence. These great centres of creation have 
each their Fmina and Flora^ their animal and vegetable life 
peculiar to themselves alone. Geographical writers use these^ 
terms, and speak of the temperate, frigid, and tornd zones, 
etc^ as mere designations of certain portions of the earth 
"where the climate is widely varied; but this is very subordi- 
xuxte to the real differences that separate the great centres of 
organic life. All creatures, indeed all organic and living things, 
have their centres of existence, their local habitations, their 
places in the mighty programme of creation. They are all 
a.d^pted to these great centres of life — ^their organic structure, 
their faculties, and the purposes they were designed to fulfil, 
sXL harmonizing with their localities, the positions the Almighty 
lias assigned to them. There are approximating forms of life, 
csertain genera among animals and plants, that may be said to 
"belong to the same family or group, but which are- found in 
different zones or centres of existence, but there is no such 
thing as the same species being found in more than one centre 
of creation. All the animals and plants of Europe are, there- 
fore, different from those of America, as all the creatures that 
belong to the northern region of this continent are specifically 
different from those of the tropics. 

Each and every specific creation is different from ever}- other 
tpeoAo ejostmoe, aod difEsn just as igvidciy xalixQ mc^osi^Xasi^sM^ 
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that surrounH it, and to which it is adapted, as it does in ill 
own organic structure. If an animal, for example, it has ft 
special btructure with special instincts, qualities, etc., and the 
externid circumstances, the climate, the vegetation, all things 
are in perfect harmony. This law may be said to be universal, 
for the few seeming exceptions scarcely deserve notice. There 
arc a few plants and cereals suited to all climates. The potato, 
of Anjerican origin, is cultivated with equal success iivEorope, 
while most of our ordinary vegetables are of European origm. 
Wheat grows with equal luxuriance in the Valley of the Nile, 
the table lands of Mexico, and the great Northwest But 
while alUof these things, and many more, are thus capable rf 
successful cultivation in different localities from those in which 
they were originally created, the external conditions must he 
preserved — the same or similar soil, and, to a certain extent, 
the same climate or the same heat and moisture are essential 
in their cultivation. This is also generally true of animals. 
Our domestic animals are all suited to different climates. The 
horse, dog, ox, sheep, etc., are of European origin — some of 
them Asiatic^and they live and multiply with equal certainty 
under the fervid suns of the tropics, or amid the icy blasts of 
the extreme North. They are stnking exceptions, however, 
to the general law which adapts all creatures to their own 
centres of existence, and, it would seem, were designed by the 
Almighty and beneficent Creator for the especial purpose of 
benefiting man. They have accompanied him in all his wander- 
ings, especially the dog and horse, shared his fortunes, aided m 
fighting his battles, and however subordinate, played an im- 
portant role in the civilization of mankind. They are closely 
associated in this capacity for resisting external circumstances 
with men himself, that is, the Caucasian, or master man, who, 
as regards mere climate, is capable of living and of enjoying 
the healthy development oi alW. \»a ia.Ci\j\\afi» m «&l ^doa&saXfii^ ^KS^s 
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i, perhaps, the polar regions, or extreme North. As a 
sJ law, aU creatures, as they ascend in the scale of being, 
le less and less subject to external influences ; but some 
r domestic animals are certainly exceptions, for the dog 
orse, at all events, are capable of living where the negro, 
ossibly the Mongol, would surely become extinct. The 
general laws of climate affect the human races, not exactly 
rly, of course, but approximatively as they do animals, 
p-ith a certain modification, as they do plants — ^that is, 
lave aU centres of existence to which they are apedficaUy 
ed, with the sole exception of the Caucasian, as some of 
omestic animals, and indeed some vegetable existences 
.ceptions. The white man, as has been said, can exist 
where, where life of any kind is possible, except the ex- 
North, and even here, as shown by Kane and other 
rers in those bleak and barren regions, by proper precau- 
or by complying with certain conditions, life is possible 
rtain periods. He is, doubtless, designed for the temper- 
titudes, industrially considered, but, as regards climate, 
sit home everywhere. Writers, ignorant of the laws of 
ye, and indeed ignorant of the specific character of races, 
supposed that they become weak, effete, and imbecile in 
al latitudet^r ^^^ ^^^^ notion is, perhaps, very generally 
.ained by otherwise intelligent people. The population 
in these regions are negro, Indian, or Malay, intermixed 
with white blood, and these inferior people are supposed 
a result of climate, and to exhibit the natural conse- 
es of a warm and enervating atmosphere 1 The white 
inder the equator, living, or rather attempting to live, the 
the negro — ^to labor under the rays of a vertical sun — 
[ rapidly decline and die, for his organic structure could 
isist the external influences that tend to destroy him. 
*iqlaria springmg firom the decoiX!k^o^\\A»ii ^i ^<b \^ia^ 
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▼egetatioT^ which ascends in the early pardon and descends lo 

the earth in the later portion df the day, would soon poison 
al] the springs of life, and fever would close the scene. Any 
attempt at lahor in midday wonld he still more rapidly &tal, 
for the caloric generated hy the exertion, without an excretory ' 
system to reheve it, would end in fatal ooi^estions of the 
Tital organs, especially the hrain. We ccxistantly witness an 
approximation to this in oar Western States and Territories^ 
where nearly a generation volnntanly saerifiee themselves in 
the efibrt of preparing eomfbrtahle homes for their of&pring. 
But after a certain progress is made, the causes of disease suh- 
side, and the temperate climate enahles them to labor at all 
times. 

But while the white man is forever forbidden by the laws 
of his physical nature to labor, or by his own hands to grow 
the natural products of the trojHCs, he can five there^ and en> 
joy all his faculties of mind and body with the same certainty 
and success that belong to the temperate latitudes. It may be 
that the temptations to indulgence, to voluptuousness, or to 
the gratification of the animal appetites, are greater in these 
warm and glowing climes, but surdy no more so than in our own 
summei's, compared with the winter or other less attractive 
seasons. On the contrary, the necessities of cleanliness and 
the less potent demand for stimulants, with the cooling and 
delicious fruits of the tropics, tend to delicacy of tastes and 
appetites. At all evcnt», it is certain that the grossest, most 
brutal, and most immoral populations of Europe are found in 
the far north, while those of southern Europe are the most 
temperate and the most delicate in their habitudes of any peo- 
i'le in the world. But climate has little, if any, 'influence in 
these respects. The white man under the same circumstances 
is the same being, and his grossness and immorality, or his del* 
ic^cyy temperance, and moxa^Xy, «« xXsoa!^ <ii ^c^aaetK^^stfifsc^ 
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ing as be has been educated, and drcomstances, public and 
private, have formed bis character. As a master, as the guide 
and protector of the subordinate negro, he may live wherever 
the latter can, otherwise the negro would have been created 
in vain — a blank in the economy of the universe, a contradiction 
in the dedgns of Providence, and a blotch on the fair form of 
creation. Generally speaking, climate or other external" cir- 
cumstances have influence over the life, either human or ani- 
mal, according as they are low in the scale of being, and 
therefore while the Caucasian man can live and enjoy the full 
development of all his powers in the tropics, the negro and 
other inferi9r races are absolutely limited to their own centres of 
existence. The Mongols have been confined to those portions 
of Asia where th^ now exist, ever since known to history, foi 
though in the mighty invasions of Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, 
and others, when millions of them spread like a flood over other 
regions, and even as far as Chalons, in France, they almost as 
rapidly receded, and are now just where histoi^y first found them. 
The modem slave-trade, carried on so extensively by the 
English of our day, where these people, under various pre- 
^ texts, are placed aboard ships and sent to Jamaica, and other 
West Indian IslSnds^ to supply the place of the abandoned 
negro, must be a far greater wrong than the importation of 
negroes from Afiica, for it is a violation of the laws of climate 
that must rapidly destroy them, while in the case of the negro 
he is still within that centre of existence, where God himself 
placed him. The Malay, too, is in his own centre of life, and 
like aH the inferior races, never migrates from it. The Esqui- 
maux, buried in the bleak and desolate North, never ventures 
beyond it, and should he be carried into the tropics by the 
white man, would doubtless soon succumb under its burning 
suns. We know but little of the Indian or aboriginal in these 
T^^ecta. Thejr now constitute tiie \ndi3^tnal fot<j«»» ^^ "^^ei.- 

11* 
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ico, a]id,except 'Bvsaal^oi all South America. TTiere are some ten If 
millions of tbeiOy and as we know that the negro never can |^ 
L'^bor on the table*Iands^ or live at al) iii an atmosphere serenii 
f hoiisand feet above the level of the sea, it may become a ques- 
tion of immense importance to the dvihzatioB of this eonti* 
ncut to determine the natm*al position 'and our true relations to 
tliisTuce. The negro, more distinctly, perhaps, than any other 
race, is limited to his centres of life. If Dr. Kane had taken 
any with him in his Noirthwest explorations, it is hardly 
possible that they conid have lived through it, if of pnre ne- 
gi'o type. His organic structure, while as perfectly adapted to 
a tropical climate as the eye is to sight or any other organism 
to a given purpose or function, utterly forbids him to Hve bo- 
yond a certain latitude. An individual may do so, of course, 
or a generaticHi or more may linger out a miserable existence^ 
but his structure forbids, that be should multiply himself or be- 
come a permanent resident in the extreme north. There are 
great numbei*s in Canada, the result of that wide- spread igno- 
rance of bis true nature that has worked out such tremendous 
evils to these poor people as well as to the deluded and mis- 
taken whites. Their situation in Canada is the most misera-* 
ble, perhaps, that human beings can possibly endure. It would 
be miserable enough if they had masters, guides, protectors, 
and providers for their wants, but, without these, with none of 
the external circumstances with which God sun*oimded them 
when He first called them into being, and then lefl to compete 
witli white men for the means of subsistence, it is repeated 
that their condition must be the most deplorable to which un- 
happy human creatures could be subjected. The constant ao- 
cession to their numbers through the Underground Railroad 
renders any thing like an estimate of the fatality among them 
quite out of the question, but when, in additi9n to their ab- 
iiormal social condition, there i& iVi^ igfY^«»vvce of an imnatural 
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<fimttte or of external InflrKnces ntterlj opposite to those that 
God origiaallj provided for them, and directly in conflict with 
tfe^ orgame«tnictiire,then it is obvioas, of course, that they 
Qiset poifih n^idly. 

All those physicians in the North who have had any expe- 
rience of the diseases of these people, know the tendencies to 
'consumption or disease of the respiratory organs so common, 
almost universal among them, bnt few if any have known that 
this was a necessary result <^ the peculiar structure of the 
negro. His entire surface is studded with innumerable se- 
baeeons glands, which are the safety-valves that nature has 
jprovided for relieving his system from the action of vertical 
siisis, but these rendered torpid, indeed incapable of perform- 
ing their .functions in the icy atmosphere of the Korth, con- 
gestion and disease of the lungs necessarily follows. Almost 
eieery one has seai negroes in Northern cities, who have lost 
tbdr legs by frost at sea — a thing rarely witnessed among 
whites, and yet where a single negro has been thus exposed, 
doubtless a thousand of the former have. Climate, therefore, 
has a fixed and absolute control over the existence of the 
negro. God has adapted him, both in his physical and men- 
tal structure, to the tropics, and though he can live in the tem- 
perate latitudes, his wel&re, his happiness, and the develop- 
ment of his faculties are secured just as he conforms to the 
designs of the Almighty, as written in his organism, and lives 
withm the centre of existence where he was ereated. And 
tbose ignorant and tenibly ^mistaken people who have seduced 
and led him into the bleak and forbidden Noith, have uncon- 
B(ft<»isly committed a crime that would appall them if they 
could truly compreh^id it. 

Such are, briefly, the more prominent laws of climate, and 
their influence on men and animals ; but as climate itself, in 
the cH-dwary meamng of the word, baa legaxA. ovi^^ Vi ^^'^^sra^ 
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of latitude, or to modifications of beat and cold, thej are ef 
Beoondar J importance, or, at most, are only a portion of those 
general laws of adaptation which govern animal existence, and 
harmonize it with the locality in which it was originaUj created* 
Beyond the few exceptions referred to, all organic existence 
is adapted to its own centre of life, and incapable of living in 
any other. This is illustrated every day, and £imiliar to the 
least observing among us. Cereals and vegetables of every 
kind demand, if not always a special dimate, certainly a spe* 
cial soil. Com, wheat, etc, require a soil suited to tbem — 
there must be a special adaptation of external ciroamstanoes, 
for there is aix eternal relation between the organism and the 
circumstimces that surround it. The most ignorant among 
our agriculturists know from their own experience* that cer- 

«tain things can only grow on certain soils, and this fixed and 
indestructible law, thus manifested in the simpler forms ^ of 
being, pervades the whole organic world. And, as remarked, 
it is in exceptional instances, or the instances where climate 
does not govern, that these adaptations to particular soils are 
essential. In general, it can not be transplanted or removed 
from its own centre of existence. The products of the tropics 
— ^the sugar cane, coffee, indigo, cotton, etc.. the numerous 
fruits, etc., can not be changed, or, at all events, can not be 
grown successfally outside of their original centre of creation. 
As we ascend in the scale, the laws of adaptation, are, of course, 
multiplied, or become more elaborate, and in the case of human 
beings, they are widely diversified with numerous secondary 
relations ; but the great universal and all-dominating law that 
unites men to their centres of existence, is as indestructible 
and everlasting as it is in the simplest form of vegetable exis- 
tence. God has created both them and the external circum- 
stances, has given them a specific structure and corresponding 

/kcaltieSf and He has made the eaxlih^ ^« «o^^^<^^<ssra^ <^ vti 
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fyrodncts, its climate, etc., in perfect accord with the formeri 
and as time and chance, or human forces, c&n never change or 
tiaodify the works of the Almighty, this law of adaptation is 
everlasting. 

Tlie white man-— as a laborer — ^is adapted to the temperate 
latitudes, not because mere ^climate, or heat and cold, demand 
it, bat because sudi is his natural adaptation. All the e^cter- 
BiaJ circumstances accord with his nature — ^his physical struc- 
ture and his intellectual endowments. The soil, its natural 
products — the time and mode of their growth, their ripening or 
maturity, in short, their cultivation is in perfect harmony with 
his faculties. The farmer of Ohio or Illinois^ for example, ' 
j>ibughs and prepares his fields through the early summer, for 
sowing them with wheat in the early autumn. The process is 
daborate. The land must be manured, ploughed carefully at 
dififereA; times, harrowed over at intervals, and gradually 
made ready for the reception of the seed. Then he carefully 
selects that which his experience assures him is best. After it 
M sown he again harrows over his fields, watches them care- 
fully for several months, afid then, the crop having ripened, an* 
6ther process begins* 

This is equally elaborate and demands the fullest exercise 
of bis mental faculties as well as the labor of his body. He 
must watch and judge of the weather, when he shall gather 
in bis crops, how dispose of them, etc ; then comes the thresh- 
mg, the separation of the grain, etc., the disposal of the straw, 
the feeding of his stock, all again needing the fullest exercise 
of all his highest faculties. Then, again, begins another pro- 
cess — if not personal or where he himself is the leading party, 
where men like himself or with the same faculties as himself 
are associated with him and engaged in completing the pro- 
oess which he began. That which he planted and gathered is 
iK>ir5liK27itiar0 elaborately manipulatAd. T\^^\v<^;dXi\&<^%3bs;G^ 
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into flour by a lengthened and elaborate process, and then pa» 
ing through another elaboration, it becomes bread — ^thesufr 
tenance of the race, the natural food of the millions, the le^ 
timate result of a healthy exercise of his specific faculties and 
of the industrial adaptation of the race. Beginning with the 
selection of the land, its preparation, the selection, etc., of the 
seed, the planting, the care and estimate of the weather, the 
ripening, the gathering, the separation of the graili, the trans' 
formation into flour, the still greater change into bread, in the 
entire process^ from the occupation of the land to the moment 
when placed on the table of his household, the tout ensenibk 
needs and calls into action the highest fisu;ulties of reasoning 
and comparison, and however uneducated or ignorant the in-^ 
dividual may seem, when compared wit^ the man of books, 
the process, or rather processes^ would be impossible, of course, 
to any race except our own, or to beings with capa(5lties in- 
ferior to those of the white man. 

It is the same with all the other products common or indir 
genous to temperate latitudes. They all demand the highest 
capacities for theii* cultivation. The nature of the soils, the 
fitness of particular products to particular soUs, the periods of 
gi'owth, of ripening, the influences of the atmosphere, the 
action of heat and cold, the cliange of seasons, etc., are all in 
haiTOony with the elevated faculties, while the result, their 
cultivation and uses, are all essential to the welfare and happi- 
ness of the white man. The industrial adaptation is complete, 
the varying soils, often widely diflerent on the same farm, th(9 
numerous regulations, the multiplied relations and connectionn 
involved, the changing seasons and comphcated circumstances 
render the temperate latitudes as absolutely the centre of life to 
the white man, industrially considered, as the tropics are to the 
negro, or as any of the simpler forms of being are to the local- 
hies in which we find them.. TYi^ m^vv«\,T\siX «xA «^^fc\&j^ 
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tation of the negro to his own centre of life is, however, more 

pfOpable and demonstrable, for his limited intelligence and 
more direct relations to external circnmstances enable ns to 
^^rasp the facts involved more readily. The soil of the tropics 
has little variation, and rarely needs any manure or prepara- 
tion like those of temperate latitudes. And the indigenous 
products, those that need care and labor for their cultivation, 
however luxuriant their growth, are few in number. There 
are almost innumerable species of fruits that grow spontane- 
ously^ and indeed a great number of plants that are nutritious, 
which need no care or labor, and which the negi'o, in his iso- 
lated or barbarous state, lives on to a great extent. But the 
great natural products of the tropics, those that are essential 
to human welfare, which are at this instant the most impor- 
tant elements of modem commerce, and are vitally affecting 
the civilization of our times, are few in number, and need only 
the lowest grade of intelligence for their cultivation. Cotton, 
for example, needd but little beyond planting and picking, and 
sugar, so far as the labor is concerned, is even more simple. 
It is true, in the complete elaboration and final perfection of 
these products,- the nkanufacture, etc., the highest order of in- 
telligence is called into action, but this has no necessary con- 
nection with the negro. Cotton is shipped to the North or 
Europe, and passes altogether into other hands, and though the 
negro labor was vital in the preliininary stages, it has no more 
eonneotion with the ultimate disposition of this material than 
the labor of mules that were employed to prepare the earth 
for its original cultivation. Cofiee, tobacco, indigo, etc., are 
all equally simple, all in accord with the simple soils, the uni- 
form atmosphere, the primitive laws of development, as they 
may be termed, and in perfect harmony with the grade of in- 
telligence, the specific nature and industrial adaptation of the 
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nis physical organism is adi^ted to the cultivation of these 
products as perfectly as is his grade of intelligence. His head 
is protected from the rays of a vertical sun by a dense mat of 
woolly hair, wholly impervious to its fiercest heats, while his 
entire surface, studded with innumerable sebaceous glands, 
forming a complete excretory system, relieves him from ail 
those climatic influences so fatal, under the same circnmstances, 
to the sensitive and highly organised white man. Instead pf 
seeking to shelter himself from the burning sun of the tropics, 
he courts it, enjoys-it, delights in its fiercest heats, and malaria 
-that deadly poison to the white man, which, in the form of 
yellow fever, has swept from existence vast multitudes of our 
race, is as harmless to the negro organism as the balmy breeses 
of May or June to the organization of the white man. Of 
course mulattOes and mongrels may have something that ap- 
proximates to the yellow fever of the white man, but to the 
negro it is simply an organic impt>ssibility. t His &culti^, ^s 
simple grade of intelligence, his physical organism, his specific, 
climatic, and industrial adaptations are therefore in perfect har- 
mony with the primitive soils, the simple products, and uni- 
form atmosphere of the tropics, and in complete relation and 
perfect union with the circumstances that surround him in the 
centre of existence where the Almighty has placed him. 

The late Daniel Webster once declared that God had limited 
*^ slavei*y" to certain climates, and that he, at least, would not 
^^ re^nact the will of God," and this declaration, though as a 
form of speech absurd enough, was certainly in close neighbor- 
hood to a great and vital truth. If he had said that the 
Almighty had adapted the negro to certain climates, he would 
have expressed just what we are now considering; but the 
relation of the negro to the white man, the thing he called 
slavery, is, of course, as proper and as natural in New York or 
Ohio aa in Mississippi* TVxe N\iVg;Bs no^oLOii^ >^<st^ore^ thai 
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*' slave labor," the indngtrial capadties of the negro, Id nnpro- 
jBtable in temperate latitudes is only partially true. The 
"slave" relation, tiie i^rmal condition, as contrasted with the 
so-called free negro, presents just the difference between a use- 
ful negro and a worthless negro, or a negro who adds to the 
productive forces of a State, and one who lives on the State — 
a healthy and a diseased social element, and ther^ore wherev^ 
found, if^ indeed, in the extreme North, it is simply absurd to 
speak of the former as unprofitable when contrasted with the 
latter. But when the negro is contrasted with the white maa 
in Ohio or New Totk, then the whole subject is changed. 
His industrial capacities are incompetent to grow the indige- , 
nous products of the temperate latitudes. 

The reasoning, the reflection, the elevated faculties caUed 
into action, that are absolutely essential to the cultivation of 
their products, the varying and complicated soils, their elabo- 
rate preparation, the care and judgment needed in gathering 
them, etc., the still more elaborate processes before they are 
rendered fit for human sustenance, all this needs the high izi- 
telligence, and therefore the large brain, of the white man, and 
to the isolated negro is impossible, of course. 

It is true, the master may guide them, and the owner of a 
hundred negroes in Ohio may carry on these processes and 
cultivate the soils of the Western and Mddle States some- 
times, perhaps, when 231 labor is scarce, with tolerable success. 
But their inferiority, their lower grade of intelligence, the time 
and trouble expended in this guidance, must be so palpable to 
every one who reflects a moment, that the case only needs to 
be stated to convince them of the relative worthlessness of this 
labor. ■ And leaving out of view the force of climate, the 
changing seasons, the sudden frosts which sometimes disable 
and very generally affect the negro injuriously^ and \il \]bk$^ «cA 
dmbtoj him— rZeadng all tiuB out of coala4ex%^l^ «kA <i«»r 
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templating his mere inditstrial adaptations, it is obvioofl that 
the negro can never be, as he never has been, able to cultiyate 
the soils or grow the products of the temperate latitudes. 
Bat while the great dividing lines are distinct enongb, wlule 
the white man and n^ro, in their indastrial adaptations, can 
never be in conflict when each is within that centre of emtr 
ence to which the Almighty Creator has adapted and dedgned 
him, there is a large extent of territory where they maylboth 
labor to advantage, and where time and circamstances msj 
often determine their presence and their fitness for such labor. 
The white man is forever forbidden by the laws of his organi- 
zation to labor under a tropical sun, or to grow by his own 
physical efforts the products indigenous to the tropics. The 
negro, by the laws of both his physical structure and mental 
nature, is forever incapable of cultivating the soil or of grow- 
ing the products indigenous or common to the temperato 
latitudes. 

These great elementary and indestructible truths, which, 
fixed forever by the hand of God, admit of no exception, 
change, or modification whatever, which time, and circiun- 
stances, and human power can not influence, any more than 
the laws of gravitation, or animal growth, or the term of ani- 
mal existence, or any other- law of the Creator of the universe, 
will not be mistaken ; but when we come to consider the 
approximating latitudes, then there is a wide field opened 
up, to our view, to chance, to time, to a multitude of con- 
siderations. 

In general terms, it may be said, that wherever the vrhite . 
man can labor with effect, that is, can preserve his health and 
the full exercise of his faculties, there his labor must be more 
valuable than is that of the negro. People who are ignorant 
of the laws of climate and indastrial adaptations, and still 
worse, ignorant of the natvxre oi \3cift x^a^^Q «aA\M^ T^ia^<«:)Sk\];^ 



the white man, when trayeling on the Ohio River, obflerye 
that the populations on the Ohio side are more energetic, 
indnstrioos, and prosperous than they are on the Kentucky 
side of the river, and they infer that it is because Kentucky 
has " slavery." The author is not prepared to admit their 
assumption, for though there miy be greater wealth and 
apparently greater prosperity in Ohio, the true and only test 
of wdl-being in a State is the equality of condition and of the 
happiness of its people, and we have no means of determining 
this truth by applying this test in the present instance. Eng- . 
land is vastly more wealthy than any other State in Christen- 
dom^its annual production is vastly greater, but this wealth 
is monopolized by a fraction of the population. While the great 
body of the people are steeped in poverty to the lips, and 
whUe the few are every day growing wealthier, the many are, 
with equal rapidity and certainty, becoming more abject in 
thdr poverty, and, consequently more ignorant, vicious, and 
miserable. If, therefore, it were true that Ohio did increase in 
wealth more rapidly than Kentucky, it would by no means 
follow that the people of Ohio were in a better condition than 
those of Kentucky. But it is reasonable to suppose that the 
production is greater than that of Kentucky, for while the 
climate and industrial adaptation are suited to the white man, 
there are none but white men in Ohio, while nearly half of the 
laboring population of Kentucky are negroes. The same 
absurd assumption and inference have been made in respect to 
Virginia and other so-caJled Slave States, when contrasted 
with New York and other so-called Free States. It ha^ been 
said, " Virginia falls behind New York in general prosperity." 
** It is because she has half a million of slaves, and if she will 
abolish this slavery, then s.ie will soon equal, perhaps surpass. 
New York, for Virginia has certain natural advantages which 
Ifew York has not.^* Or, in other woT4a,\\, \& «aiL^ ^^w»^^*\i- 
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ginia is less prosperous than New Torlc, because her half s 
million of negroes are in a normal condition, and if she will 
thrust them from this condition and turn them loose, as New 
York has done, then Virginia will soon be equally prosperous 
as the latter I Possibly one out of twenty of the negroes in 
New York, Ohio, or any other so-called Free State, is engaged 
in productive labor, while the nineteen others live — ^tempor- 
arily — on the labor of the producing classes of those States. 
The argument of these political economists, therefore, is am- 
ply this : Virginia with half a million of indnstrioos and pro- 
ductive negroes, is less prosperous than New York, but if she 
will transform them into half a million of idle, non-productive, 
and good-for-nothing negroes, then she will rapidly recov« 

* fi'om her present depressed condition. But enough— these 
people who set up an abstraction entirely nonsensical, must 
reach conclusions equally preposterous. They are not only 
ignorant of what they argue about so pompously, but they 
imagine conditions that not only do not but can not exist, 
either here or elsewhere, in our own times or any other, in the 
existing, or any other world. 

Virginia, Kentucky, all of -the transition States, all the States 
with considerable negro populations that are in the temperate 
latitudes, are, of course, less productive than those bordering 
on them with entire white papulations, for the negro is greatly 
inferior in his industrial capabilities, as in all other respects, 
where white men can labor. Thus far there can be no doubt, 
for there is no room for doubt, but it by no means follows 
that the people of Ohio or Pennsylvania are in a better condi- 
tion than those of Kentucky and Vircnnia. The people of Vir- 
ginia, if not homogenenous in race, are so in interest, and that 
one great fact underlying the social condition, is itself, or in 
tie results that flow from it, of va-et. Vjeii^^t. The interests of 

the State, of all its people, t\ie '^ AaN^^\^«? '^^ 7Ms&:»a!BN%r 
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hotder,** and the negro or so-called slave, are homogeneous, mii- 
yersal, and indivisiblo, a»^d therefore without social conflict, or 
causes for social conflict, the tendencies of the social order are 
harmonious und benrrficent. The only seeming conflict or the 
sole thing tliat superliciai thinkers might mistake for such, is 
the fact that the negro is not adapted to the locality, and they 
might suppose that therefore the owner of his services, or of 
this so-called slave property, might, to a certain extent, mo- 
nopolize the soil that of right belonged to the white laborer. 
Bat a moment's reflection will be sufficient to convince any 
rational mind of the unsoundness of this supposition. 

A Virginia planter may, perhaps, inherit a thousand acres of 
land and a hundred negroes. His poor white neighbor is with- 
out land perhaps, and thinks it hard that these negroes, whom 
his instinct as well as reason assures him are not as well 
adapted to the locality as himself, should occupy it, while 
he has none. But the planter himself is worse off still. The 
land is worn out — ^the negro capacity can not resuscitate it — 
they barely earn sufficient for the common support — ^the 
planter finds it hard to live at all, and Only does so, perhaps, 
by parting with some of his people, and therefore whatever 
the evil of this negro element in localities which the changes 
of time and circumstances have brought about, it is an evil 
that presses upon the owner of this species of property with 
vastly 'greater force than it does on the non-slaveholder. Of 
oourse the remedy is obvious — ** Slavery Extension" — ^free and 
foil expansion — the acquisition of new territories suited to the 
industrial capacities of the negro. For example, if we sup- 
pose the late General Walker had been successful, and opened 
Central Am'erica to Ameiican settlement, energy, civilization, 
and prosperity — ^the Virginia or Maryland planter, who now 
finds it ^ffictdt to "make both ends meet" vould ^athftt w^ 
Ms household eaid migrate to these iovitaiig ^SiOi isc>il^^ tq^t^^ 
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His negroes producing doable or treble, or even more, in their 
new homes, be could afford to send bis children to the NorUi 
or Europe to be educated, and himself spend his summers at 
the Springs or abroad, and live as luxuriously as he pleased, 
while his negroes or so-called slaves, in thdir centre of exist- 
ence, where Grod ordained that thej should live, laving them- 
selves in the genial heats of the tropics, with all their best and 
highest capacities called into action, and the best qualities of 
their nature healthily and naturally developed, would be even 
more benefited, perhaps, than the master himself. The va* 
cancy would be filled by.the increasing white population, by 
the constant inflowing of the mighty masses pouring in upon 
us from the Old World, by the poor German or other Euro- 
pean peasant, who only needs liberty and the means for devel- 
oping the high nature with which God endowed him, to ex- 
hibit himself as the equal of the kings and anstocrats who 
have crushed him into an artificial inferiority actually resem- 
bling the nr*,ural inferiority of the negro, and these impover- 
ished soils being resuscitated by his industry, his intelligence, 
in short, his industrial adaptations, the now wasted and wast- 
ing lands of the transition States would become, and doubtlesfl 
will become some day, the very garden of the republic. Nor 
would this be the whole of the beneficial process in question. 
The world needs, and especially our own farmers and working 
classes need, the products of the tropics. Sugar, and coffee, 
and tropical fruits should be had at half their present prices, 
while the increased production, the extension of commerce and 
general progress would have a vast influence over the civiliza- 
tion of our times by this simple application of industrial forces 
in conforniity with the fundamental laws of climatic and indus- 
trial adaptation. A large majority of our negro population are 
at this moment outside of their own centre of existence, and 
M time will come wheu tho \)or4es ot \x«cia\>ukQiSk^\;^\A^^i¥f^'^ 
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My have few of these people. ^ As observed, it is absurd, 
a contradiction, an abuse of language,, to speak of '' slav- 
ery," or the social subordination of the negro, as an evil, or as 
being, under any possible circum^ances, unprofitable, for that 
involves the anomaly of supposing the idle and good-for-nothing 
negro a benefit to the State ; but the negro is profitable to his 
master, beneficial to the State, and happy himself in such pro- 
portion as he approximates to the tropics, and is placed in juxta- 
position with the external circumstances to which God has 
adapted him. They or their progenitors were mainly landed 
at northern ports. Th^y were, in the then scarcity of labor, 
possibly needed even in the Central States. As an advanced 
guard in the rising civilization of the New World, they were 
once, perhaps, essential to the Provinces of Virginia, Maryland, 
^tc., for the rich soil, the rank vegetation, the extensive marshes 
and wild river bottoms generated an extent and degree of ma- 
laria that was oflen fatal to the white man, and rendered the 
labor and aid of these people of vital importance in the early 
settlement of the country. But as the country became culti- 
dvated and white laborers became plenty, it was seen that the 
labor of the negro was less valuable ; so that Mr. Jefferson, and 
many of his cotemporaries, actually ^cied it an evil, and desired 
to be relieved from it. And indeed, what was worse still— 
they confounded the existence of the negro with the relation, 
the sorcalled slavery, of the negro; and it was only wh^i 
Louisiana was occupied, and new and appropriate regions 
were opened to the negro, and in harmony with his industrial 
capacities, thai this erroneous notion of Mr. Jefferson and 
dthers disappeared from the southern mind. Virginia has still 
a large negro population, but while they are mainly employed 
in cultivating tobacco, suited to l;he simple capacity and 
subordinate nature of the negro^ the demand iox co\X>Qrc^^\<^^ 
migar,eto., in the great tropical regioua o? \!bfc T^g^sW^ \% 
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rapidly attracting them sonthward, and in conformity with 
their own happiness -as well as the welfare of the white did- 
zenship, this process is destined to go on until they are all 
within their own centre of elistence. Whether or not VirgiiiLi, 
or any other transition State, would be better without them at 
this time, it is of course impossible to say, or to conjecture 
even. The simple fact, however, of their presence there would 
seem to indicate that it was desirable to have them among them 
yet, or at all events in considerable numbers, but the indos- 
trial attraction is constantly carrying them further soath— 
to Texas, Florida, and other Gulf States, where their labor 
is more valuable* 

These general laws of climatic and industrial adaptation, 
which thus underlie the social fabric when made up of mixed 
populations, are also illustrated by the national history, and 
demonstrated in every step of the national progress. When 
negroes were first introduced into the British North American 
Colonies, there was, of course, and for many years after, a 
great demand for labor. Here was a mighty continent, a new 
world, open to the enterprise and energy of the most energetic 
and most enterprising branch of the great master race of man- 
kind. All that was wanted was labor — ^labor, too, that was 
of the lowest kind in some respects, and laborers whose im- 
perfect innervation and low grade of sensibility could resist 
the malarious influences always more or less potent in new 
countries and virgin soils, even in temperate latitudes, were 
often desirable. The Bristol and the Liverpool " slave mer- 
chants," therefore — the progenitors of the saints and phila^ 
thropists of Exeter Hall — supplied these wants, ordinarily 
with negroes, but occasionally with some of their own poorer 
and more helpless brethren, whom they did not hesitate to 
kidnap . and send out to labox on tJaa Axx^eclc&n plantations. 
Hegroes^ therefore, wwo for (ied irotxi ^2ki% v»Pwi%x^ \ft S5a& \st 
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terior, even as far as Canada, while the Central Colonies h^ 
even very considerable numbers of these people. With the 
downfall of the British dominion, however, the Bristol mer- 
chants were forced to engage in yther enterprises, and as the 
genius and daring of Clive and liis companions had just then 
opened a new and boundless empire in India, English capital, 
enterprise, and polity took another direction, and though the 
African trade was continued for some years afterward by our 
own people, there were, comparatively, but few negroes im- 
ported afler the overthrow of the British rule. After the re* 
moval of a foreign and artificial rule, and the establishment of 
a political system in Jiai*mony with the instincts and wants of 
our people, the social and industrial laws were - permitted a 
natural development, and from this period a widely different 
movement began. Negro labor was less profitable in the 
Eastern than in the Central States, and of course less profitable 
in the latter than in Virginia, the Carolinas, etc., and therefore 
the industrial attraction carried them from the interior to the 
sea-board, and from the North to the South. The acquisition 
of Louisiana, of Florida, etc., the opening of new regions and 
the formation of new States adapted to the climatic wants and 
industrial capabilities of- the negro, drained them off still 
more rapidly. Mr. Jefferson and others, as has been obseiTed, 
confounding the relation of the races, or so-called slavery, with 
the non-adaptability of the negro labor in temperate latitudes, 
desired to exclude, not negroes, but the social relation which 
they supposed an evil, from the northwest territory, and the 
old confederation, it will be remembered, passed an ordinance 
to that effect. This " ordinance,^ which ignorance and folly 
have so long worshipped as a " bulwark of freedom," with 
as abject a spirit and total absence of reason as the Hindoo 
woi)^hips his Juggernaut, of course never had, nor could have, 
ibe aii^htest inBuence over the subject. 

12' 
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K there had been no extension of oar sonthem borckfii 
no Louisiana, Florida, Alabama, or other States adapted to 
the wants and industrial capabilities of the negro, the whde 
Northwest, at this moment, would be what these blind and 
mistaken people term " slave territoi-y." The cheap lands and 
fresh soils of the West, would attract the holders of this 
species of property even more strongly than any others, and 
the only difference, so far as the negro is concerned, would be, ' ] 
or could be, that their numbers would be less than.at present 
As he approximates to his centre of existence, or as the n^pro 
is in harmony with the external conditions to which tlie 
Almighty has adapted him, his well-being is secured, his vital- 
ity is greater, and he multiplies himself more rapidly ; there- 
fore as regai'ds the negro element, it would have been less in 
the Northwest than it is now 4n the Southwest, but the rda- 
tion, of course, would be as at present, for however willing 
Vermont, or some other Stat« without negroes might he to 
pervert these relations, and in theory place themselves on a 
level with a subordinate race, those who are in juxtaposition 
witli negroes have never done so, or thus voluntarily attempted 
social suicide. • 

Mr. Jefferson, by the acquisition of Louisiana and the exten- 
sion of our Southern limits, therefore, " saved" the Northwest 
from a negro population and so-called slavery, just as the 
acquisition of Texas by President Tyler and the eminent and 
far-seeing Calhoun and others, at a later day, opened other 
and still wider regions adapted to the wants and specific nature 
of our negro population, and which are now, by the natural and 
indestructible laws of climate and industrial adaptation, gradn* 
ally withdrawing this population from the border or transition 
Stfites. Indeed, one only needs to examine the several census 
returns of the federal government, from 1790 to 1860, to un- 
dergtand both the history oi tic^e <^\uQLV:c^^\sk>i2&i^M6^^\M^^ 
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the operation of tbei laws of climate and industrial adf^tation. 
They will then see that the negro element constanily tends 
southward — a black column ever on the march for its own 
centre of existence — an advance guard of American civiliza- 
tion, that moves on without cessation, and that must continue 
to advance until it is in perfect accord with those external con- 
ditions to which it is naturally adapted. Nor is the interest 
of the master — the increased value of the negro labor — the • 
sole inotive power, though certainly the leading cause of this 
progress sQuthward. The increased and increasing white 
population, with the vast European emigration, is pressing on 
its rear, while the demands of modem society for the products 
of its labor, and many other influences, are every day iucreas- 
ing in force, and impelling the negro tropicward with greater 
rapidity «t present, perhaps, than ever before. 

Persons wholly ignorant of these causes, or of the laws un- ' 
derlying this progress of the negro southward, have blindly 
labored against it, and in regard to the annexation of Texas, 
which opened such a wide and beneficent field for negro in- 
dustry, and therefore for the true welfare of these people, they 
doubtless really believed they were doing them a kindness 
when thus fbolishly striving to reverse the ordinances of the 
Eternal, and to prevent the expansion of this negro popula- 
tion. And this expansion, or this industrial attraction con- 
stantly going on from Virginia and other border States to 
Texas and the Gulf States, doubtless does appear unjust, and, 
perhaps, inhuman to those ignorant of the negro nature, as 
well as of those laws of industrial adaptation which always 
have and always must govern the subject. The sale of negroes 
in Richmond and Norfolk, to be sent .South, seems to them, 
perhaps, a great hardship, but while it is believed that the 
larger portion are accompanied by their masters, who naturally 
mek Ufijr b<me», in Texas, etc.^ there. \a tlo o\Xi«t ^c^^'^^'^ 
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mode or means through which they conld reach a more genial 
cluue, and therefore, even if it were indeed a harsh procedure 
to sel. them in Richmond, it would still be vastly more inhu- 
man 1 keep them from approximating to their specific centre 
of ex" stence. As it is, it is true beneficence and kindness to 
facilitite their progress southward; but if they really were 
hlsLclsr'jDhite men, as the ignorant anti-slaveryite fancies they 
are, and without any specific afiSnity or adaptation for a tropi- 
cal climate, even in that case their public sale at Richmond or 
Norfolk, to supply the labor market of Texas, would not in- 
Yolve a thousandth part of the misery and physical suffering 
endured by a very considerable portion of those British suV 
jects who annually arrive at New York. Indeed, it is safe to 
say that the thousand or so diseased, half-starved, and nus- 
erable British subjects, whidi the Mayor of New York had 
penned up and out of sight of the Prince of Wales at Castle 
Garden, in order not to offend the olfactories or revoli the 
senses of that young person, embodied more physical suffering, 
more wrong and outrage on humanity, than could be inflicted 
on negToes through all eternity, so far as this process of exten- 
sion southward may be concerned. The master, or the man 
who purchases the service of the* negro, has, of course, the ut- 
most interest in taking care of him and providing for all his 
wants, while the negro himself, on the way to the climate and 
the external conditions for which the Almighty has adapted 
him, tnust be in the pathway of progress, and advancing gen- 
erally toward that goal of happiness and well-being which the 
common Crnator has designed for all Hife creatures. 

No law or legislation would seem to be needed — nothing but 

the removal of all obstructions from the path of progress, and 

the free and full development of the laws of industrial attrac-. 

tion. 'The demands for tropical products, and the greater 

value of the negro labor-^tbiQ iiAQe%^\iei» QiixxQ^^ca ^scT^^aa^^^i 
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and the interests of tbe master — ^have carried the negro from 
the Central, as they are now carrying him from the border 
States, toward the great tropical centre of the continent. 
And by a beneficent and inevitable necessity which G(>d him- 
self has fixed forever in the economy of the universe, the wel- 
fare of the negro is secured in exact proportion as these laws 
of industrial attraction and adaptation are permitted free 
action and full development. 

In conclusion, therefore, it would seem that a simple re- 
moval of all obstructions to these fixed and fundamental laws 
would be all that was needed to secure the best welfare of all 
— white men and negroes — of the North equally with the 
South, for while the industrial attraction would remove the 
n^ro element just as fast as the interests of the border States 
may demand, the West can always secure themselves from a 
considerable negro population, by aiding in the removal of ob- 
structions from our southern borders, as Jefferson saved ihem 
nxty years ago. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

KOBTH AND SOUTH. — OBIQIK OF THE AMSBICAK IDSA. 01 

GOVERNMENT. 

Although the progenitors of our so-called slaves were 
inidnly imported at Northern ports, and all of the Northern 
and Middle States have had, at times, considerable negro pop- 
ulations, the process of transition southward has been so rapid 
that the Northern communities^ or the people of the Northern 
States, have been but little impressed by them or influenced 
in their ideas and mental habits by the presence of this widely 
different and subordinate element of our general population. 
But when they became a fixed population, when Virginia, 
especially, had acquired what, by comparison, may be called a 
large negro element, theil the actual presence of these negroes 
called into existence new ideas, and gave development to new 
modes of thought or mental habitudes. All our ideas and 
mental habits are, in a sense, accidental, the result of circum- 
stances, just as language, which is the outward expression of 
our ideas, becomes changed by time and circumstances. The 
English of the tenth century were widely different, of course, 
in their ideas and mental habits from the English of thiP four- 
teenth century, under the rule of the Normans ; and this differ- 
ence was widely varied from anything that mere time or ordi- 
nary circumstances could have produced. 

And the different mental habits of the people of America 
generally, when contrasted with those of Europe, «show sufli- 
ciently that all our ideas are acc\^eivV?\, \>ci^ t^^vjNx. qC Vi^ialcir- 
euinst&nces, though, of cowrse, d^ «t^ '^ ^^^^x^CiaaKMs^ xr 
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those fixed and fiindamental laws of mind that are specific with 
the race. The presence, therefore, of the negro — of a widely 
different and subordinate element of the population of Vir- 
ginia, and other States, when it became stationary and had to 
be provided for by the local legislatures, its specific wants as 
well as those of the citizenship looked after, and its social 
adaptations rendered harmonious with the welfare of the for^ 
mer — ^naturally developed new ideas of government and new 
modes of thought in the dominant and governing race. Except, 
possibly, some of the Spanish colonies south of us, there was 
no portion of the New World where so many of those who 
could claim connection with European aristocracy originally 
settled as in the province of Virginia. 

In the earlier days of Massachusetts a great number of the 
most respectable of the middle classes of English society, and 
some few instances of the old hereditary nobility, found new 
homes in the colony, but in the latter case they had abandoned 
the old Norman traditions, and to enjoy their religion and 
'* freedom of conscience," identified themselves with Puritan- 
ism. In the Dutch province of New York, there was, perhaps, 
a somewhat larger infusion of the aristocratic element, but as 
Holland itself was essentially republican, and the Dutch really 
the ori^nators of modern liberty in Europe, and, moreover, 
had a very limited landed aristocracy compared with England, 
France, etc., but few persons identified by tradition and asso- 
ciation with the hereditary aristocracy of the Old World found 
thdr way into the Dutch settlements of the New. 

But Virginia was originally settled — to a very large extent 
-^by the offspring of the old Norman chivalry, by the cava- 
Kers — ^the descendants of the proudest, most warlike, most 
diivalrous, heroic, and enterprising, and, at the same time, 
most tyrannical and oppressive aristocracy the world has ever 
seen. Those who belong to the race — the ^^Lxaa «^^«vr»« — ^^S^ 
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oonrse will, under the same circnmstances, manifest the same 
qualities, and therefore, if at any time the child of the princely 
Plantagenet or lordly Warwick had heen exchanged in its 
cradle with the "base" progeny of some Saxon churl, who fed 
and kenneled with their hounds, the latter would have grown 
up with all the pride and chivalry^ and princely bravery com- 
mon to the former. Nevertheless, a class, an aristocracy, a 
privileged order, forms sentiments, ideas, etc^ and transmits 
its traditions, rules, etc, to its descendants, tliat miay, for cen- 
turies perhaps, preserve their integrity. Even in our social 
every-day life, "and changing society, we often see families 
transmitting their family usages, habitudes, modes of thought 
as well as action, for several generations, and with only slight 
departures from the family model left by some original or 
venerated ancestor. Aristocracies, however, usually destroy 
themselves by the very means they resort to to preserve their 
ascendency over the great body of the people. In order to 
preserve the respect, the awe, the continued belief of the vul- 
gar mass in their seeming superiority, they must avoid the 
populace and intermarry with their order, and the more com- 
pletely this is done, the more they become a close corporation 
as it were, and violate the laws of consanguinity, the moi*e 
rapidly they are deteriorated and fall below the general aver- 
age of the people. The Northmen, the robust and enterpris- 
ing fishermen of the Baltic, the fillibusters and pirates of the 
Northern Seas, invaded France and conquered Normandy, 
and RoUa and his roving horde of followers threatened to 
overrim Paris, and indeed the whole kingdom. They finally 
settled down in Normandy, from which, at a later date, they 
emerged into Italy, conquered Naples, the island of Sicily, and 
for a long time threatened an invasion of the Oriental World, 
which could hardly have resisted such an indomitable race of 
men. A Duke — a bastard Duke of Normandy, at that time 
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laid claim to the crown of England, and with fortj thousand 
followers landed in that country, and in a single battle so com- 
pletely demolished the " Anglo-Saxons" and Anglo-Saxonism, 
so much boasted of in these days, that the former have re- 
mained slaves ever since, and the latter was so utterly annihi- 
lated that it disappeared for ever on that fatal day at Hastings. 
Then, for the first time, the Normans assumed the distinct 
fi>rm of an aristocracy or privileged order. 

Though they had long since cast off the rude habits and 
nncouth manners of adventurers and conquerors, and when 
they invaded England were, perhaps, as intelligent and refined 
as any similar number of European, people, and a great deal 
more so than those they conquered in England, they had never 
assumed the form, enacted laws, or estabhshed rules and regu- 
lations as an aristocracy or governing class. From this time 
forth, however, the Norman aristocracy ruled England with an 
iron hand, and though the wars of the Roses, and the still 
more &tal conflict with the Puritans or middle class, exter- 
minated or drove out the remain^ of the Norman blood, and 
there is little, if any, in England at this time, the country is 
still governed by tlie traditions, the habits, in short, the sys- 
tem established by the old Norman aristocracy. Most of the 
great families became extinct, while the younger sons and 
others of broken fortunes emigrated to Virginia, and with the 
estaUishment of the commonwealth, very many of the Nor- 
man ancestry abandoned England. So many and so strong 
were the remnants of the old Norman families in Virginia, that 
they refosed to recognize the commonwealth, and actually set 
at defiance the formidable power and iron will of Cromwell. 

But these remjiins of the old Norman aristocracy — that ari* 

tocracy which for several centuries governed England— that 

have left their impress, then- habits, their laws of priraogeni- 

tnrCy their feudalistic customs, so deeply engraven on th^ 

12* 
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English mind, that the aristocracy of the day, though entirely 
modern, and with scarcely any family connection with it, are 
ahle to govern the masses, throngh these habitudes, as ahso* 
hitely as the Normans once did by the sword and the strong 
hand of arbitrary power, these descendants of the old Norman 
race in Virginia have changed completely about,, and though 
their ancestors were the main supporters of tingly despotism^ 
they are the originators and champions of democracy in 
America* 

In all the changes and mutations of human society, there is 
scarcely any parallel to this change of ideas in Virginia, or to 
this extraordinary transformation which has changed the de- 
scendants of the old Norman aristocracy into the firmest and 
most reliable defenders of democracy. Of course, the early 
colonists of Virginia were of all classes and conditions of 
English society ; not a few of them, perhaps, were kidnapped 
young peasants, without friends or relatives to protect them 
or to punish the base wretches who carried them over the sea 
and sold them here, as elseyrhere, in the American colonies. 
But it is undoubtedly true that a larger, vastly larger body 
of " gentlemen" emigrated to Virginia than to any other col- 
ony, and as these were all cadets, or younger branches of the 
great houses in England, nearly all of which were Norman in 
descent, and nearly all of which in the direct line afterward 
perished in the wars of the commonwealth, it would seem 
equally ceitain that if there be any Norman blood anywhere, 
it must now be found, or mainly found, in Virginia. 

The cause of this transformation, this radical and extraordi- 
Bary change of opinion, which has made the descendants of 
the proudest and most despotic aristocracy ever known the 
authors and main supporters of democracy, niust be a potent 
one, and ia,s far removed from the ordinary causes which, in the 
progress of time, modify metfa o\>\mo\i& ^a^fli Vafc\t^^;ja *.he 
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themsohrefl are extraordinary and without parallel. Am 
has been remarked^ all our ideas and mental habits are the 
result of drcnmstances, the external iuflaences that surround 
U8, the changed conditions of our existence, which give origin 
to new thoughts and new modes of mental action. And when 
we take these things into view and contemplate the changed 
conditions, the new and altogether different circumstances that 
surrounded these Virginia descendants of the cavaliers and 
gentlemen of England, then the causes are obvious — ^the new 
ideas that sprung up in men's minds, legitimate and consistent 
with the extraordinary and indeed unparalleled circumstances 
under which they lived. They were in juxtaj^osition with 
negroes, with an inferior race, with widely different and subor- 
dinate social elements, and new thoughts, new ideas, as well as 
altogether different habits, naturally and necessarily folloAifred. 
They saw these negroes were different beings from themselves, 
not in color alone, or in other physical characteristics, but iu 
their fnental qualities, their affections, their wants, in short, in 
their nature and the necessities of their social life, their welfare 
and happiness, and indeed the welfare of this subordinate ele> 
ment, demanded corresponding action, with, of course, corre- 
sponding ideas and modes of thought. They saw that this 
negro was not artificially or accidentally, but naturally dif- 
ferent from themselves, that God himself had made' him 
different and given him different faculties and different wants, 
and therefore designed him for different purposes, and that it 
was an imperative and unavoidable duty as well as necessity 
to adapt their social habits and legal and political institutions 
to this state or condition of fixed and unalterable fact, . But 
tliifl was not all, nor the limit to the new ideas that thus origin- 
ated in the changed conditions under which they were living. 
Their traditions, the mental habits of their old cavalier ances- 
trj, the ideas they cM'ried from the mother country^ taug|hl 
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them to regard the person of a king as somethmg quite saerMi 
and to whom an absolute and nnqu^stioning obedience wtti 
always due, while the class of gentlemen, the nobility, or aris- 
tocracy, that more immediately surrounded royalty was deemed 
to be altogether superior and different from the vulgar multi- 
tudes that made up the people. The celebrated formula of 
Ardibisliop Laud, that " passive obe%lience and non-resistance'' 
was tUe absolute and universal duty of the people to the wiQ 
of the king, expressed with brevity and accuracy the prevatent 
sentiment of the cavaliers, and they demanded ii*om their 
special retainers the same unquestioning submission .whicb 
they themselves accorded to royalty. The ignorance of the 
great mass of the people on one hand, and the actual power 
and tyranny of the nobles on the other, simk so de^ into tb% 
common mind of England and other European people dnrii^ 
the middle ages, that though many generations have passed 
since, the sentiment of superiority in one class and of mferioi^ 
ity in the other, remains yet, and in Englsmd at this day is 
nearly as potent as ever. 

But the descendants of the cavaliers in Virginia were placed 
face to face with facts that utterly exploded these factitious 
sentiments that had their origin in a certain condition of 
society, and not in nature or in the natural relations of men. 
They were hi juxtaposition with negroes, with different and 
subordinate beings,* human, it is true, like themselves, but dif- 
ferent human beings, just as pigeons, while birds equally with 
robins, are different Mrds^ or as hounds, though dog^s^ were 
different dogs from spaniels or bull-dogs. This was a great, 
starting, fixed fcicty that no amount or extent of sentiment, 
theoiy, or mental habit could explain away or modify, or avoid 
in any respect. They saw this fjict daily staring them in the 
face ; they were compelled to recognize it, to legislate for it| 
or foT these people, to adapt then ^odailL ci»&\AXB& t^ \t^ in short, 
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to cotiiorm to it, and therefore were forced to oast aside their 
preconceived notions, the traditions and mental habits of their 
ancestoi*8, all their ideas of loyalty to a creatare like them- 
selves and of their own class-superiority which they had 
brought from the Old World. What was their fam*ied supe- 
riority over their own humbler brethren, when contrasted with 
this natural inferiority of the negro ? What was the accident 
of education, of wealth, of refinement of mannei-s, or any 
other factitious, temporary, or accidental thing worth, which 
separated them from their less fortunate neighbors, when com- 
pared with the handiwork of nature, with the fixed and im- 
passable barriers that separated them both from negroes? 
What, in short, were the petty distinctions of human pride, 
vanity, and accident, in comparison with the ordinances of the 
Eternal? 

Such were the facts that confronted them, such the external 
drcunistances that developed new ideas and new modes of 
thought in the colonists of Virginia, such the potent causes 
that changed the descendants of English cavaliers into the 
earliest, mo^t consistent, and most reliable champions of de- 
mocracy in» America. Thie same causes, to a certain extent, 
influenced the inhabitants of other colonies, and it will be 
found that in precise proportion to the amount and the fixed- 
ness of this negro element in any locality, there were clear, 
corresponding views of liberty and equality among white men. 
Indeed, this is as true now as ever before, and almost invari- 
ably there are sound and rational views of liberty and of dem- 
ocratic institutions in precise proportion to the presence, or 
imperfect and unsound notions in proportion to the absence, 
of thii* negro element. Those States like Mississippi, Texas, 
Ark&Asad, and Alabama, that have relatively the largest negro 
population, are the most decidedly and consistently detrLocra:d<i^ 
wldle jUasBBchasetta^ Vermont, etc, mth tVkft ierv^se^ Ti^^^g^^^^ 
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among them, are the most unsoond in these respects, and how* 
ever intelligent in regard to other things, are certainly hehind 
most of the great American commmiities in political knowledge. 

South Carolina, and perhaps some others, may seem excep- 
tions to this very general truth, but if so in reality, it is owing 
to peculiar causes, such as the education of many of its people 
abroad, in Europe, and at the North, etc., but even as re- 
gards that State, so exceptional in many respects, land is more 
equally divided than in any other State, and where such a 
fact obtains, the genei*al tendency to equality in citizenship 
must be strikingly manifested. 

The great revolutionary movement of 1776 gave full expres- 
sion to the new modes of thought, the grand ideas, the glorious 
truths thus developed in the mind of Virginia, and relatively in 
the other colonies, where this cause^ this negro element had any- 
thing like a stationary existence. It was no accident or chance 
that made Mr. Jefferson the author of the great idea, or rather 
the exponent of the idea embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the grand and immortal truth, that all white men are 
created equal, and therefore entitled to equal rights, or, as he 
expressed it, to "life, liberty, and happiness." T^rue, some 
other .Virginian might have done this, and possibly some mind 
in the Middle Provinces, New Jersey, or New York, might 
have formed a tolerably clear conception of this great fixed 
and imchangeable truth that underlies the whole superstruc- 
ture of our political society ; but no man in the Northern 
Provinces could have risen to this mental elevation at that 
1 eriod in our history ; indeed comparatively few are even 
now capable of it. Massachusetts and the neighboiing colonies 
grasped the idea of independence with great clearness, and 
urged it with an earnestness, bravery, and indomitable perse- 
verance certainly unsurpassed, if equalled elsewhere, but it was 
independence of a foreign 4om\nioTi» axx^ TicA>\£A^^*^^^<^iQSi<^ of 
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foreign ideas or of a hostile system. Tbey were without negroes, 
without any natural substratum in the social elements, without 
any test or standard to determine men's natural relations to 
each other, and clinging to the mental habits of their British 
ancestors, they were therefore incapable of forming those grand 
and truthful conceptions of equality which Mr. Jefferson, and 
Virginians generally, under the influences that have been stated, 
so clearly apprehended. The accidental and artificial distinc- 
tions of society — ^family influence, wealth, education, etc., were 
as in England, though, of course, not to the same extent — the 
standards, the tests, the land-marks of the political as well as 
the social order, and the phrase often used by New England 
writers of our own day, that " representation was inseparable 
from taxation," fully expressed the mental habits and imper- 
fect political conceptions of the Northern mind. In England, 
except the titled aristocracy, the House of Lords or Peerage, 
which pretends to rest on blood or birth (?), wealth alone gives 
rights. The man is nowhere, no part or portion, or element 
even of the political system. In every county where he hap- 
pens to have property, he has a vote, but if without property, 
he has no voice whatever, and, as observed, is not even an 
element of representation, as are the negroes of the South. 
Taxation and representation, therefore, are inseparable, so far 
as forms are concerned, in the British system, though, as a 
fact, it is the working classes, who are not represented at all, 
that must pay all the taxes in the end. The mental habits of 
the North, in 1776, were fashioned on this model; they saw 
only those accidental things that separate classes in England, 
as, wealth, education, etc., and though they had an earnest 
desire for liberty, this liberty was a vague, undefined, shadowy 
sentiment, rather than any precise idea resting on fact as in 
Virginia. The immediate want and common impulse of inde- 
p&ideooe, bowevery impelled all partiet Ijo «jcX Xv^rccL^TSv^^^Se^ 
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for its accomplishment, and thongh the grand troths presented 
by Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence were &r ahoye 
the then intellectual standard of the North, it did not conflict 
with the mental habits of the Northern people sufficientlj to 
interfere with the conmion object. But when that object was 
accomplished — when the foreign dominion was overthrown 
and the common independence secured, and a hew politica] 
system was to be created, then a conflict of ideas was deyd- 
oped that was found to be so grave, that many good and patri- 

. otic men for some tbne feared it could not be oom^romisecL 
The leading men of the North — ^the representative men — ^the 
men who -desired independence from foreign domination, but 
with, at best, vague notions of Hberty, or bf a new political 
system — ^Hamilton, Adams, Morris, etc. — ^now come into serious 
conflict with the democratic ideas of Virginia. They desired a 
monarchy without a king, or a republic without the role of 
the masses. The general notion was, the British model with- 
out its defects, or the British system without its corruptions, 
and so entirely were some wedded to this, that they declared 
it, with all its corruptions, the best government in the world. 
The leaders very generally assumed, as they often expressed 
it, that society was naturally divided into the few and the 
many — the educated minority, and the laboriing majority — ^and 
as such was the actual social condition of the population as 
well as the mental habits of the leaders, it is not at all surpris- 
ing that they sought to found a government on such a basis. 
The agricultural population of the Northern and Middle States 
were then very ignorant indeed, when compared with the 
present. Feudalism had not been long overthrown in England 
or Europe, and the serf transformed into the peasant, and 
though the American farmer of 1776 was a great advance ov«r 
the latter, he still largely partook of that general apathy, sto- 

Udity^ and ignorance whioli m «III\ tamfi^ xwL>aVx^Qi^^\ssk ^s«!t ^^bt^ 
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fivTored land, have distinguished the tillers of the 'soil. The 
large population at the North otherwise employed, the me- 
chanics, artisans, shop-keepers, laborers, etc., were generally, 
as in the mother coimtry, without representation in the pro- 
Tinciai legislatures, and as the interests of the educated classes, 
the capitalists, merchants, lawyers, divines, etc., were supposed 
to be, and were in fact, in conflict with those of the former, 
they always desired strong governments to hold them in order. 
Indeed, the idea of mob ascendency, of anarchy, the wild rule of 
the rabble, was the constant terror of the Northern leaders, and 
in all the arguments of Hamilton, the Adamses, etc., this was 
pat prominently forward. Their rhetorical formula was always 
the same — " the rule of the uneducated mass will degenerate 
into license and anarchy, from which the country can only be 
saved by the strong hand of some military chief, who, first a 
dictator, will finally don the purple, and the rSle so often 
played in the Old World will be repeated in the New." This 
notion and this reasoning was legitimate — ^the consistent result 
of the social condition as well as the offspring of the inherited 
traditions of the Northern mind. The capitalists, all those 
who inherited wealth, the " well-bom" and educated class, in 
short, the few who had the power in their hands, naturally 
sought, to preserve it and *to build up a strong government; 
which, while it specially benefited themselves, should always be 
able to " preserve order" — ^that is, while founded on existing 
social distinctions, was sufiiciently strong to repress the efforts 
of the multitude to change the social condition. They had no 
negroes, no natural substratum in the social elements or nar 
taral distinctions of society. They had nothing before their 
eyes but the results of chance, of the accidents of life — noth- 
ing but wealth and education — ^nothing, in short, but tl e debris 
of the old societies — those class distinctions which in the Old 
World constitute the basifl of the po\\t\cs\ «jv5l ^o^asSS. ^x^^st^ 
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and their mental habits, their opinions, their notions dTgovcdii- 
ment and its uses, were, of coarse, in accord with these thingB, 
and their minds were incapable of rising above the existing 
condition, of overleaping the barriers and escaping &om tbe 
external circumstances that surrounded them. There were, 
doubtless, individual exceptions — some men who were deeply 
imbued with the grand idea promulgated by Jefierson in the 
Declaration of Independence. There were many in the Mid^ 
die States who had an imperfect but advancing conception of 
this glorious truth, and there was still a hrger number, per- 
'haps, who were groping in darkness with a vague but earnest 
desire to embrace it. But the dominant thought, the prev- 
alent opinion, the general mental habit, Was reflected by tiie 
re])resentative men, the great Northern leaders, Hamilton, 
Adams, Otis, and their companions, who desired to found ft 
government on the British model, which, though it should be 
a great improvement over the former, was to be based on the 
same foundation — for, to their minds, their mental habits, 
there was no other, or, at all events, no other safe basis for 
government. They were honest and patriotic men — men of 
gifled minds and large attainments — ^men sorely tried and 
tested by the hardships, and sufferings of a seven years' war, 
through which they walked with their lives in their hands, and 
the scaffold always frowning on them in the distance, and the 
puiity of intentions, the unselfish and patriotic desires of such 
men, should never be questioned. They could not rise above 
the cu'cumstances that surrounded them ; they could not comr 
prehend the grand idea of Mr. Jefferson ; they saw before 
them only class distinctions, the rich and the poor, the educa- 
ted few and the toiling many, and they desired to build the 
government on the status quo, and therefore demanded a 
strong government, tT[\at s\iow\d ^^^^-^^Xi^ ?iXA'i\.<2k x^atrain the 
multitude and keep them la ftxi\)^^c!t\o\i \» ^«a '-^ x>{^«t^ 
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Oti the ebntrary, as has been stated, Virginia had cast off 
the mental habits of the Old World, the offspring had long 
since outgrown the traditions of their ancestors ; the descend- 
ants of English cavaliers had changed entirely about in their 
opinions, and the children of those who held to the doctrine of 
" passive obedience" and " non-resistance" declared that " re- 
sistance to tyrants was obedience to God." The cause or the 
causes of this wonderful transformation of opinion, this radi- 
cal change in mental habitudes, which has made the descend- 
ants of the supporters of royalty the originators and special 
champions of democracy in America, have been already con- 
sidered. 

The presence of the negro, the existence in their midst of a 
di^erent race, was and is, and always must be, a test that 
shows us the insignificance and indeed nothingness of those 
artificial distinctions which elsewhere goveiii the world, and 
constitute the basis of the political as well as the social order. 

The importance of education, of cultivation, the refinement 
of mind and manners, the possession of wealth, of family influ- 
ence and social distinction, may all be duly appreciated, as aU 
have their value or social consideration, but where there is a 
natural substratum of society, where a different and subordi- 
nate race are in juxtaposition, where negroes exist in any con- 
siderable number and in natural relation to the whites, then it 
naturally follows that the great natural distinctions fixed for- 
ever by the hand of the Almighty become the dividing lines 
and the fixed landmarks of the social order. 

This radical change in the mental habits of aH brought face 
to face with the negro ; this instinctive consciousness of their 
own natural equality that accompanied their perception of the 
negro's inferiority ; in short, this development of the democratic 
idea to which Me. Jefferson gave such grawd exi^T^%^\av\.va.'<feA 
Ded&ration of Independence, was and is ac<iOTa^«x:^<e.^V5 ^wt- 
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responding unifonmty or harmony of interests. Agriccdtare, 
labor, production, was and is the one great dominating inter- 
est of Virginia and of all other communities made up of these 
diverse social elements. It is impossible to divide the interests 
of " master" and " slave" — of the white man and negro— 
when placed in natural relation to each other. It is the 
utmost mterest of the master to treat his " slave" kindly, to 
care for him in sickness, to feed him well, and not to overwork 
or abuse bim, and it is the utmost interest of the latter to be 
faithful to the former. It is a sort of partnership, a spedes 
of socialism, when the brain of one being and the hands of 
fifty other beings labor for the common good, for the general 
welfare ; and though possible exceptions are found where a 
brutal master beats and abuses his people, or a worthless 
" slave" runs off and hides in tbe swamp, both alike injure 
themselves, the master gets less work from his " slave," and 
the " slave" brings upon himself a corresponding evil. The 
so-called " non-slaveholder," if an agriculturist, has the same 
interest ; he is also a producer, and can not separate his inter- 
ests from the " slaveholder," which, perhaps, he wiis himself 
yesterday, and may be again to-morrow. If he be a mechanic, 
a lawyer, physician, or merchant, then, though not identified 
as a producer with the " slaveholder" or " non-slaveholder," 
and in a sense may be said to haVe different interests, these 
interests do not and can not conflict with the former, unless, 
as in the Northern States, government is called on to " pro- 
tect labor." But as government is confined to its legitimate 
sphere in Virginia and most other Southern States, and pro- 
tects all, without favors to any, there is then no conflict of 
interests, even when some are engagtl in widely different pur- 
suits from the one great common int'orest of production. 
There is, therefore, universal harmony in Southern society ; the 
iateresta of master and "^\«v©^'' are «i^\;k<^^ Ss\S:\nSs^^^^>^^ 
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those of the " non-slaveholder," if engaged m production, are 
similar, and as to all others, when they do not involve the 
government) though the pursuits or interests be widely diflfer- 
ent, there can be no social conflict. 

The ideas of Jeff'erson, Madison, and their cotemporaries 
were naturally formed T-y these circumstances, and after the 
revolutionary contest was over and a common government was 
to be created, they naturally proposed a system in harmony 
with the condition they represented. The North, as has been 
said, with no social substratum or natural distinctions, desired 
a government based on aitiflcial distinctions, those separating 
classes, the same substantially as in England, though, of course, 
dispensing with a titled class, a king, and laws of primogeni- 
ture. It is true all the States had a few negroes, and they 
were all in their normal condition of so-called slavery, but 
their numbers were so inconsiderable that they did not influ- 
ence society or modify the mental habits of the Noithem 
people. All over, and especially in the New England States, 
the same ideas were reflected by the representative men ; they 
wanted a government based on the status quo, on wealth, that 
should keep power m the hands of the few who then exercised 
it, and with sufficient force to hold the multitude in subjection. 
They proposed an executive for life, who should also appoint 
The governors of the States, that senators should serve ten 
years, and various other projects of similar character — all end- 
ing in or embodying the same common idea, that is, a govern- 
ment for the few at the expense of the many. 

The Southern men, on the contrary, proposed a government 
embodying their idea — the idea of democracy, and that should 
reflect the advanced opriion and living spirit of their own 
society, rather than a thing based on the model of Britishis.^ 
and involving substantially the principles of the old European 
order. While they duly appreciated eduo^^vsii^ ^so^^^&issii^ 
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and other acddental social difitinetions, those whose ideas irere 
advanced by juxtaposition with negroes, or with this natofal 
line of demarcation, would not listen to the creation of a ceo- 
^ tral goTemment that tended in any respect to place power in 
the hands of a class, or that enabled the few, however in^- 
rectly it might be, to govern the many. The contest, both ia 
the convention and before the people, assumed the form of a 
contest for a strong or a weak government — ^a govanmeat 
that should be supret^e, like the British Parliament, or a gov- 
emment of delegated powers, which, while carefully defined, 
should be extremely limited in its functions or scope of action* 
But back of all this were the fundamental ideas — the Britiih 
and the American — the spirit of the old sodeties and the spirit 
of the new order — of British oligarchy and of American 
democracy. 

Massachusetts and Virginia were respectively the head-quar- 
ters and embodiments of this conflict, this strugglitig of ideas, 
these tendencies to return to the past or to advance into the 
future, and it is as remarkable, perhaps, to find the former 
arrayed on the side of power and privilege, as that the descend- 
ants of the cavaliers should now be the champions of demo- 
cracy, and the advocates of the broadest liberty. But, as has 
been observed, our ideas are the results of accident, our opin- 
ions originate in the circumstances that surround us, and 
therefore while the mental habits of the North were only 
slightly modified from those of the mother country, those of 
the South, under wholly difiTerent conditions — conditions, in 
fact, utterly unknown to the English mind — ^were radically 
dirferent. 

The Northern masses, as has been remarked, were then 
ignorant and helpless, and the agricultural class, though ad- 
vanced considerably beyond the same class in England, as the 
tiller A of the soil h^ ll^eajbatd^ Q^yi^;^;^, i^oiia tJaa old fe^^d 
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ifaiyery or serfdom, were ntterly powerless and without defend- 
ers in the great civil contest that succeeded the revolution. 
As against the advocates of strong government — those who 
represented the governing class — ^they could make no resistance 
whatever, except a physical and revolutionary one. The right 
of suffrage waa very limited, and, indeed, as in England at tins 
time, property and not population was the basis of representSr 
tioD, and therefore the vast majority had no voice nor represen- 
tation whatever. Under such circumstances, it is obvious and 
beyond question that if a similar state of things had existed at 
the South, a government would have been formed on the British 
model — a republic, doubtless, but a bastard one — with powers 
so extensive and absolute that, as we now witness in Europe, 
nothing but revolution and physical force could ever enable 
the masses to overthrow it or to regain their natural liberty. 

But the planters of the South, unlike the faimers of the 
North, were an educated class, and fully competent to com- 
pete with the great leaders of the Northern oligarchy. Their 
ideas were widely advanced beyond those of the Northern 
fiirmer, but their mteresta were identical — those of agriculture, 
of production, of labor, of democracy, of manhood against 
privilege, and therefore they naturally fought the battle against 
strong government and class distinctions. The government 
actually adopted was, with the exception of a life tenure in 
its judicial department, substantially that which was origin- 
ally advised by the leading minds of the South, and which, 
instead of being supreme and absolute over the States, as 
desired by the Northern leaders, was, with certain well-defined 
exceptions, as utterly powerless and indeed disconnected with 
the States as the government of England, or any other foreign 
power. And perhaps no higher or more patriotic example can 
be found in all history than that of the graceful assent and ao- 
. fypt^nnft of the Nx>ithe|ii.l€Adjm, wli^^. they Qapjwaj^Vv%4ft^< 
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tbe present sTstem. As has been said, it was no selfish oi 
base spirit that prompted their desire for a strong govemmait. 
They saw that the great body of the people were ignorant; 
aU history and all experience warranted them, as they believed, 
in retaining power in the hands of the few who then possessed 
itr^in a word, they could not rise above the circumstances that 
surrounded them, or act otherwise than in conformity with 
their mental habits. But when fairly beaten in the convention 
and the great forum of popular discussion — for when the ideas 
of Jefferson and other Southern leaders were brought before 
the Northern masses, thousands of earnest and enthusiastic 
apostles of these new and glorious truths sprung up in ev^ 
direction — ^then Hamilton and his associates generously assented 
to the adoption of the present system^ and became its warmest 
advocates. They in no respect changed their views of govern^ 
ment, but they became convinced that these views were then 
impracticable, and however unquestioned their ascendency at 
the N'orth, that the Southern States would never consent to 
any union on such basis, and as a federal union on almost any 
terms was essential to the maritime States, they had the mag- 
nanimity to accede to the Southern or democratic view em- 
bodied in the present government, and to become, as has been 
said, the warmest advocates for its adoption before the people. 
But if this patriotic and high-minded course of Hamilton and 
the great leaders of Northern opinion, which thus, it may be 
said, secured to the country and to the world the noblest gov- 
ernment ever known in human annals, is worthy of the esteem 
and admiration of posterity, what a stupendous and boundless 
benefit Jefferson, Madison, George Mason, and their associ- 
ates, who not alone assented to, but who originated this gov- 
ernment, have conferred upon posterity, and indeed the race 
itself! 
For the first tune in lamnaa YnstA^x^ \2(i« ^rasA vd«^ q€ ec^pal- 
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ityj of an equal freedom or of equal rights, was declared to be 
the sole fonndation of government, and made the vital principle 
of the political order, the starting-point of a new and more 
glorious civilization than was ever before dreamed of in the an- 
nals of mankind. Christ had promulgated the Divine command, 
" do unto others as you would have them do unto you," or 
recognize in all other men the same rights that you claim for 
yourselves ; but however faithful some may have been to this 
command in a religious sense, all the " Christian" governments 
that have ever existed, or that exist now, are in utter conflict 
with it, and therefore the government created in 1776, which 
embodied this glorious truth and clothed it with the flesh and 
blood and body and bones of material power, is unquestion- 
ably the most important worldly event that has ever hap- 
pened in human aflairs. The revolt against England, its 
sneeess, the subsequent independence, the creation of a new 
government, the beginning of an independent national exist- 
ence» might all occur without any radical change of principles 
or ary revolution of ideas, as indeed it is certain would have 
been the case if the views of Hamilton and other Northern 
leaders had been embodied in the new government. But the 
grand idea of Jeflerson in the Declaration of Independence, 
and afterwards embodied in the federal government, was the 
8tartmg<-point of a revolution the greatest, most beneficent, 
most radical, and most important, that has ever happened in 
the history of the race — a revolution, moreover, that has gone 
on ever since, and must continue until all the governments of 
the Old World are overthrown, and society reorganized on the 
basis of the great, indestructible, and immortal truth that 
underlies our own — that fixed, natural, and unchangeable equal- 
ity which God has stamped forever on the organism of the 
race. If, therefore, we compare the services of Jefferson, 
BtdiBOD^ Bnd tbmr associates with tboae o{ o\\x^t \si€CL\si ^^<!s& 
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times or other lands, it will be seen tbat they rise to a dignity 
and importance immeasurably greater than even the most de- 
vat ed and most glorious among the benefactors of mankind. 
How paltry, in comparison, the Barons of Runymede, wlio 
overthrew a tyrant king that had oppressed their ord^* ! How 
mean and selfish Brutus an4 his fellow-conspirators, when shy- 
ing the man they envied as well as feared ! How insignificant 
even Hampden and the great leaders of revolution in England, 
who fought to defend themselves from the increasmg oppres- 
sion of a ruling class, when compared with Jefferson and lus 
associates, who proclaimed an idea and organized a basis for 
the freedom of the race — ^for the equal rights of all whom God 
bad made equal ! 

But great, and, when compared with what others may have 
done, immense as may be the benefits confeiTed by Jeflferson 
and his associates on mankind, they only did their duty, and 
honestly represented the ideas and desires of their constituen- 
cies. Or, in other words, they merely expressed the opinions 
and reflected the mental habits that had their origin in tho 
social condition, and followed as a necessary consequence of 
juxtaposition with negroes. If there had been no negroes in 
Virginia — no widely different race with its different capacities 
and different wants to provide for, in short, if there had been 
no natural distinctions, then those accidental and artificial 
things — wealth, education, family pnde, etc. — which separate 
classes would have remained as elsewhere, the basis of politi- 
cal as well as social order. The descendants of English cava- 
liers, with their traditions and mental habits, would, perhaps, 
be somewhat liberalized, for their condition was widely 
changed from that of their ancestors, but without negroes, 
without the presence of natural distintftions, without those 
lines of demarcation fi.xed forever by the hand of God for 
eocietv to repose upotX) ^ey ^ox>i<^ \kak<7^ tcansEBct^ ^^ TbiaRik 
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ariftooratio oonramnity in America. Ndther Thomas Jeffer* 
80D, ndr any of the great controlling minds of the day, would 
have been heard of; or, at all events, would not hav^ figured 
in that grand rdle where history has always placed tl em — the 
aathors of a new idea and the founders of a new political sys- 
tiesn. 

They migJU have had, as Sir Thomas Moore and ^ilgemon 
Sidney, and, indeed, men of all ages have had, feeble glimmer- 
ings of the great truth promulgated in 1776. All who belong 
to the race^or species are created equal ; and this groat, fixed, 
and eternal fact, embedded in the physical and mental organ- 
ism of the race, has always been dimly perceived, but without 
• juxtaposition with a difierent race, without the actual pres- 
ence of the negro, without the constant daily perception of 
those natural distinctions that separate races, in contrast with 
the artificial distinctions of classes of their own race, neither 
Jefferson nor any one else could have risen to the level of the 
grand truth embodied in the Declaration of Independence. 
They might have been distinguished actors in the great drama 
)f independence, but that, as an historical event, would not 
have differed from a score of similar events where one people 
or portion of a people have separated and set up an indepeur 
dent government. The overthrow of the Mooiish dominion in 
Spain — of the rule of the Spaniards in Holland — and the recent 
independence of Belgium, are parallel events, and many others 
might be named where foreign dominion has been overthrown 
and new governments set up without resulting in any change 
or progress of ideas, or without working out any fundamental 
revolution in human aflairs. And if Jefferson, Madison, and 
their associates had had the same mental habits as Hamilton, 
Adams, and others of the North, it is obvious that inde^iend- 
enoe Would ^ not have been accompanied by a revolution in 
ideaaL As b9» been said, a more Ai\)|etai a^^X^^m xXx'dxw >^^ 5^1 
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the mother conntry would have been establiBhed, bat a new 
BTStem, a radical and fundamental change in the political order 
— a new starting-point in the progress of the race — a govern- 
ment founded on the imiversal equality of the citizenship as 
actually established, it is obvious would have been imposable. 
And as the public men of a country can never rise above the 
level of the average opinion or the ordinary mental habits of 
the people, it is equally obvious that Jefferson and his associ- 
ates would never have done so, and therefore, if there had not 
been a condition of things that gave origin to new ideas and 
new habits of thought in the people of Virginia and elsewhere 
where these widely different social elements were in juxtaposi* 
tion, then it is equally obvious that the world would never 
have heard of them in 1776, and whatever time and circnm- 
stances might have brought about in the future, no revolution 
at that time would have been possible. 

In conclusion, therefore, that is repeated in direct termi 
which has been rather inferred than directly stated. The pres- 
ence of the negro on this continent^ our juxtaposition toith a 
widely different and inferior race^ and the existence ofncUwrcil 
distinctions or nMural lines of demarcation in human society^ 
originating of necessity/ new ideas and modes o/ thought^ has 
been the happiest conjunction that has ever occurred in human 
affairs^ and has led directly to the estoMishment of a new sys- 
tern and a new civilization based on foundations of everlasU 
ing truth — the legal and political equality of the race, or of all 
Chose whom the Almighty Creator has £Rmselfmade egual. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE ALLIANCE OF NORTHEBN AND SOUTHERN PB0DUCEB8. 

In the foregomg chapter it has been shown how " slavery," 
or the presence of the negro element in our midst, has given 
origin to the American idea of democracy — to more*expanded 
and truthful conceptions of our true relations to each other — 
to mental habits which led Mr. Jefferson to promulgate the 
grand idea of equality in 1776 — ^to make that great movement 
a revolution of ideas as well as a war of independence— to rai- 
der the latter a mere preliminary for ushering in a new political 
system based on the equal rights of citizenship and the start- 
ing-point of a new civilisation widely and radically different in 
its fundamental idea from anything ever before known in the 
political jexperi^ice of mankind. It has be^i shown that Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson, the respective leaders and exponents of the 
opposing ideas and tendencies of the time, merely reflected the 
mental habits that belonged to the different social conditions 
then existing, or of the different constituencies which they rep- 
resented, and after the great contest for independence which they 
passed through harmoniously was closed and a new system of 
government was to be created, that the ideas of Jefferson gen- 
erally prevailed and the present government embodying these 
ideas was established. 

It h^ been shown, moreover, that both of these great men 
and those who acted with them were equally honest and equally 
patriotic ; that neither, nor any of them could rise aJao^^ ^<5k 
level of opinion in their respective e6Ctiou&^ ioT ^Saeo.^c^^^^''^^ 
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no longer have been representative men or able to inflnence the 
people; that the opinions of Hamilton reflected the mental 
habits of the North which clung to the forms and spirit of the 
British system founded on artificial distinctions, while Jeffer- 
son, reflecting with equal fidelity the mental habits that orig- 
inate in a different social condition — where a subordinate race 
is in juxtaposition — advocated a democratic system resting on 
the fixed and indestructible laws of nature. And in view of 
all these historical facts and inductive facts the conclusion was 
deemed irresistible that the presence of the negro element in 
our midst, the existence of a natural substratum in the social 
elements which thus secured the liberty of our own race — ^the 
legal and political equality of white meti — was the happiest 
event or conjunction of circumstances that has ever happened 
in the history of mankind. But while the great northern lead- 
ers thus consented to the establishment of a democratic system 
they were driven on by their own tendencies as well as the 
mental habits of their people to neutralize its forces and to 
pervert its spirit. At that period suffrage was extremely lim- 
ited, while the agricultural class in the Northern States— com- 
pared with the present — ^may be said to have been extremely 
ignorant. ^ 

The northern or federal party were thus enabled to get 
possession of the new government and to give it such direc- 
tion as their opinions and interests doubtless seemed to de- 
mand. The President himself — the illustrious Washington — 
was without decided political convictions. His instincts and 
his family traditions, it is believed, inclined him in the direc- 
tion of 1 he northern paity, while the local tendencies of opin- 
ion — th« ' general mental habits of the Virginians to regard the 
distinctions of race as the legitimate basis of political order — 
generally restrained him, and m l\ie mlgjxty conflict of opinion 
kept bim in a neutral posidcm. "Re iorcaa^Y^ tAdcsacis^. cs^fR. 
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wholly incongrous materials, made Jefferson Secretary of State, 
and IlamiltOQ Secretary of the Treasury, and selecting other 
exponents of the conflicting opinions, sought to neutralize the 
contending forces by an equal selection of subordinates from the 
lioi^tile camps. 

The public credit, the restoration of commercial confidence 
was the first and most pressing want of the country ias well as 
of the new government, and in this Hamilton found a pretext 
for adopting the British system of finance which he foresaw 
would enable his party to recover to a great extent the ground 
lost in the creation of the government, and in practice, what- 
ever might be the theory entertained, restore it or closely 
approximate it to his darling model — that favorite British sys- 
tem which he and his associates believed to be an embodiment 
of political wisdom. The idea of the British aristocracy that 
government is an instrument designed for their be^pefit was 
deeply implanted in the northern mind, and is so stiQ. 

In England it is a practice which the idea has simply orig- 
inated in. Official employments, pensions and special legisla- 
tion or monopolies in England, embrace all or nearly all the 
ruling class^ and therefore, the idea that government is estab- 
lished for their benefit necessarily follows. This idea of 
government is 'generally embraced by the northern mind even 
in our own times, and the habit of looking to this vast and 
beneficent power as the source of pecuniary benefits to the 
people, if not to a class, is almost universal among the northern 
people. ^ 

Hamilton, brought up under the Bntish system, was deeply 
imbued with it^ and, placed in power, it was natural enough 
that he and his associates should construe the Constitution in a 
way to give it effect. The state debts that were contracted for 
carrying on the war were assumed by the new government aad 
formed a basis for a national bank wYAck^aa %ootx eaXa^eJ^^^^^ 
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and the rapid restoration of public credit that foOowed the 
restoration of pubKc order and a settled society in a young 
and vigorous country was claimed by the federal "writerfl as a 
proof of the wisdom of their policy and Hie extraordinary 
ability of their leader. 

Mr. Jefferson opposed this policy from the beginning in all 
its aspects — ^the adoption of the British system of finance, the 
assumption of state debts, the creation of a national bank, in 
short, the entire programme of federal policy. He held with the 
state-rights democracy of our day, that the central goyermnent 
was a factitious and limited government, whose powers were 
derived, not from the collective people but from the people of 
the several or United States^ that the Constitution should be 
literally construed, and the practice under it strictly confined 
to the plainly enumerated objects, and, therefore, that the cre- 
ation of a national bank, assumption of state-debts, etc., were 
unconstitutional in principle and dangerous in practice. 

Hamilton and his party, on the contrary, held that the 
financial policy they adopted was not only the wisest that 
was possible under the circumstances, but that the consequen- 
ces likely to follow — the consolidation of power and prestige 
of the central government — would be of the greatest possible 
value to the people. Indeed, the old contest between Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia — the conflict of ideas — the warfare of 
ividely different mental habits which preceded and ushered in 
the government were renewed and accompanied by a bitter- 
ness of spirit quite unknown in the former case. Hamilton, 
impelled by the opinions of the North, assumed in practice, if . 
not in theory always, that the central government sprung from 
the collective or the American people instead of the people of 
the States, and was almost unlimited in its powers, and he 
doubtless believed that the more extended its powers, the 
safer and more stable wonVd \ieco\afe \)bkfc ^iwvsssta^ ^b^l ^^ 
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more prosperous the people. He had &,iled to obtsdn such a 
government as he especially desired — a government afler the 
English model — republican in form but aristocratic in fact, a 
government based on those artificial distinctions which the 
mental habits of the North were accustomed to regard as the 
only safe foundation, and now in power, with the prestige of 
the great name of Washington to support his policy, he doubt- 
less believed himself a patriot, and as performing vital service 
to his country and to posterity, when he thus construed the 
sGonstitution and consolidated the powers of the federal system. 

Indeed, the fear of the people — of a reckless and dis- 
orderly multitude — was the abiding sentin^nt of the great 
northern leaders, and the consolidation, power, and grandeur 
of a central government that should restrain them was the 
object of all their efforts. Thus, the very objects the federal- 
ists aimed at-— doubtless from patriotic motives, for there being 
no laws of primogeniture there was no permanent class to be ben- 
efited by their policy — were the very things that Mr. Jefferson 
and his fViends contemplated as the greatest danger to the 
country. .Hamilton desired to ccmstrue the Constitution in a 
way to build up an enoi*mous central power that should hold 
in check the tendencies to disruption and disorder, while Jef- 
ferson believed tliat the greater the assumption and the con- 
solidation of power in the federal system the greater the dan- 
ger to the freedom of the States and to the people. 

Or, in other words, the federalists believed that the more the 
oentral*'|>ower was enlarged the greater the scope and strength 
of the federal government — ^the more certain were the States 
to be kept from disunion and the restless multitudes from 
anarchy, while Jefferson and his party believed that this 
assumption of power in the central government would result 
in the overthrow of the government itself* if there was no 
other way of obtaining redress aad oi ptQi»fis\YCk% ^ti^% ^^es!^^ 

IS* 
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of the States and the people of the States the liberties whkli 
they fought for in 1776. Such was the great civil contest that 
sprang np under the administration of Washington, but whidi 
was constantly restrained by the presence of tliat great man, 
who, without any very decided leanings as regarded the parties 
to it, was, moreover, eminently practical and earnestly disposed 
to iavor conciliation and peace rather than commit himself to 
the abstract opinions of either wde. It was only, therefore, 
during the succeeding administration of Adams that this fxm- 
damental conflict of ideas — this conflict which involved the 
very foundations of government itself, and which, back of the 
immediate actor| that figured in the scene, originated in the 
diflerent mental habits that spring of necessity from difEer^ut 
social conditions, reached its culmination and prepared the way 
for that final solution which the gi*eat civil revolution of 1800 
afterwards accomplished. 

The federalists, or, more prop^-ly, the centraRsts, had con- 
strued the Constitution in a way to make the government in 
practice substantially what they believed it should have been 
in theory. They had adopted the British systen\ of finance, 
had created a national debt and a national bank, which, as in 
England, was to be the agency for the deposit and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue, and, from the necessities of the 
case, a vast and overshadowing monopoly which was to hold the 
credit of the States, and of every individual in the States, at its 
mercy. In fact, the States were rapidly sinking into mere de- 
pendencies and subject provinces of the vast and oveinst^adowing 
power of the c^itral government, which, not content with its 
usurpations over the States — ^tending, in practice, to almost 
obliterate the hues of State sovereignty— even sought to 
strike down the liberty of the individual citizen, and in its 
alien and sedition laws to exercise absolute powers. These 
Uwa authorized the president tA^ \m^x\aoo.^sA Y^ssi:^^^^^^^ 
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and others as his fears or caprices might dictate, with few, if 
any, greater safeguards for the citizen than in absolute govem- 
ments of the Old World. 

The federal party embodied the British idea of government, 
and their notions of liberty differed little, if any, from those of 
the mother country. lAheriy in England consists in the equal 
protection of person and property in an ordinary sense, but, 
as liberty, in fact, consists in an equal citizenship or an equal 
voice in the creation of laws that all are called on to obey, of 
oourse .those who have no vote or voice in these iaws are, to 
that extent, slaves. It was the policy of the federalists to 
limit this great natural ri^t of suffrage, and in all the States 
where they were in the ascendency they sought to do so, as 
indeed was legitimate and consistent with their fundamental 
idea of government. Equally consistent and legitimate was 
their habit of expecting pecuniary benefits from government, 
for this, as has been said, was the practice in England, and the 
idea or theory that sprung from it was deeply engraved on 
the northern mind. While the federalists, therefore, sought 
to consolidate power in the hands of the federal government 
and to weaken the States, all the selfish and mercenary inter- 
ests of the day were naturally attracted to a party whose pub- 
lic policy tiius favored and invited their cooperation. 

The conflict of labor and capital — ^the frightfol antagonism 
between those whose labor produces all weidth and those who 
own the wealth produced by past generations of laborers — ^is at 
the bottom of all the revolutions and civil commotions of 
modem times, for it involves the whole subject of government, 
as well as all those mighty social evils which so disfigure and 
deform European society. In England this conflict hai3, in one 
sense, reached its utmost limitr— while in another respect it 
may be said to be least active or less palpable than anywhere 
eke. 



The few who own the wealth prodoeed hj past genentMM 
are the wealthiest in the world, while the many who prodaoe 
all the wealth of the present are undoubtedly the poorest 1 

Those who produce every thing enjoy nothing^ while those 
who produce nothing enjoy every thing! A political econo- 
mist of great eminence has made an estimate of the present 
wealth of England, and declared that, if equally divided, every 
man, woman, and child in England would have ten thousand 
pounds, or fifty thousand dollars, and yet supposes that thece 
are ten millions of people who never own a dollar beyond thor 
daily support ! The land is owned by some tlnrty-five thoo- 
sand proprietors, many of whom have large parks containing 
many thousand acres, filled with game and left ontilled, while 
millions of men and women of their own race — ^their own kind 
, — ^are without a single foot of that .which God designed for the 
common sustenance and comfort of all I •Education, moral 
development, and happiness must go hand in hand with these 
things, of course ; indeed, it is a truth that should always be 
recognized when estimating the well-being of masses of men, 
that their moral and physical well-being are necessarily in- 
separable. 

No one, however ignorant or prejudiced in favor of British- 
ism, or " British liberty," can suppose for a moment that such 
stupendous results as these, or that such a social condition as 
that of England, could ever be brought about by natural causes. 
They are all of the same race, with the same natural capacities 
as well as wants, and if there be any difference, or any natural 
inferiority, it is within the governing class, whose intermarriage 
among the landed aristocracy has deteriorated their blood, and 
reduced them below the normal standard. 

It is the government, therefore — the contrivance or political 

machine which has worked out these tremendous results — that 

ias dug iliia mighty chasm \>^twe€(i\>^ai:^% ^Vons^^VW l^vttv^x^ 



has created alike, and therefore forbidden any govemmental 
distinction. 

The notion that government should benefit their condition, 
therefore — should make them richer and happier— originates in 
the fact itself in England, and those who, like the federalists, 
. fomied all their ideas of government after the British model, 
sought naturally enough to wield it for these supposed bepe- 
ficent purposes. There was the same social conflict, in a de- 
gree, at the North as in England. It was the interest of the 
.capitalist or employer to get all the labor possible with as 
little expense as might be, while the laborer would naturally 
Beek to get as high wages as possible, and in return give as' 
little labor as possible. 

The capitalists, the men of wealth, the professional classes, 
merchants, indeed all classes of Northern society, except the 
agricultural class, were attracted to the federal party, and, in 
addition, speculators and projectors of every kind were natu- 
rally drawn in the same direction. These classes, embracing 
all the wealth, and cultivation, and social influence of the day, 
rallied in support of the federal party, which, with the govern- 
ment in its hands, with the prestige of power, and nearly all 
of the intellectual men of the time on its side, was irresistible, so 
fiur as the North was concerned. The producing classes, the 
fiumers and laborers — ^those only that were naturally opposed 
to its policy, or whose real interests were in conflict with its 
policy — were then comparatively helpless. The right of suf- ' 
irage was exceedingly limited, and though the agricultural 
class largely outnumbered the others, they were ignorant, 
without guides, and indeed quite helpless in the grasp of the 
federal leaders. The federal party, as has been stated, had, by 
so construing the constitution, usurped power that rendered 
the government substantially such as they originally desired to 
eBtBUkbp^MDd the maaaes^ without mU^^caiX \Qa^^sMK ^^^^ 
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powerless to resist. Aiid any one intelligentlj contemplatoig 
the condition of things in the Northern States during tiie 
administration of the elder Adams, must be irresistibly forced 
to the conclusion that the masses — ^the laboring and producing 
classes — were wholly unable to relieve themselves from the 
oppressions of this party, short of a physical revoluticm aod an 
appeal to arms. They were largely in the majority, but the 
right of suffrage being mainly confined to property-holders, la- 
borers, mechanics, artisans, etc., w^e, as in England, disfrao* 
chised ; while the agricultural classes, though greatly advanced, 
no doubt, beyond the same classes in the Old World, were 
yet extremely illiterate and ignorant, and therefore powerless. 
The policy of the federalists was absolutely the same as in Eng- 
land — ^that is, the government was a machine or instrument 
through which the few who produce nothing were to enjoy 
every thing, and the many, who produce every thing, were to 
enjoy nothing. In a new country, with cheap lands and virgin 
soils, it might be many centuries before the awM results now 
manifested in England could be worked out, but the process 
was the same— ^the same causes were in operation, and the 
same results would surely follow — differing only in degree. 

Nor, had the Union been confined to the Northern States, 
was there any reasonable prospect before the masses of over- 
throwing the oppression foisted on them, by a resort to revo- 
lution and physical force. They were the immense majority, 
it is true, but without leaders, without education or intelli- 
gence, or prestige of any kind, their doom was sealed, tiieir 
subjection certain, their slavery inevitable. It would have 
been the old story over again — the revolt of the people against 
their oppressors in 1776 to be again subjected to other oppres- 
sions in 1796 — ^a change from one master to another; though, 
doubtless, as all the efforts of the race have been in the direc- 
tioD of progress, a certam ^vancift \o^^^ ^ \«Xi«t c^\iiS!^ 
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tion. Bat, fortunately for mankind and the cause of free 
institutions, a widely different state of things existed in Yir- 
ginia and other States in the South. 

As fully considered in another place, the negro dement was 
here stationary, and in numbers so considerable that rules and 
regulations were necessary in regard to it. It had to be pro- 
yided for ; its capacities, its wants, its necessities, in short, 
harmonized with the wants and well-being of the dominant 
race. The colonial legislatures, as the State legislatures of the 
present day, were constantly called on to enact laws and 
establish regulations for this subordinate social element, as 
well as for themselves, and. therefore habits of thought grew up 
that gave them widely different notions of government from 
those of the people in the North. 

There was no social conflict ; all had the same interests, and 
if one man inherited weafth, and another had nothing but his 
labor to depend on, they never came in conflict, for the former 
never sought the aid of the government to benefit himself at - 
the expense of his less fortunate neighbor. In the North, if a 
citizen inherited ten thousand dollars, he invested it in some 
special corporation — a bank, a manufacturing company, or some- 
thing else — ^that had its origin in special legislation, and perhaps 
doubly increased his income, which, of course, was drawn 
from the laborer, the producer, the class that creates all 
wealth. 

In Virginia, on the contrary, if a citizen inherited ten thou- 
sand dollars, he invested it in lands, in the industrial capacities 
of negroes, in short, in labor ; and though he may never have 
labored an hour with his own hands himself, he became of 
necessity a producer, with the same common, universal, and 
indivTsible interests of all other producers and laborers, and 
therefore never sought the aid of government. Indeed^ tl\A 
government could not nor can not at l^natimftYe^^^J^^^'^ '^^^ 
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benefit — special benefit — of the planter of the South, or the 
farmer or producer at the North ; and from the day it was 
created to this moment, there has never been an act of Con- 
gress or of the federal govemment that specifically benefited 
the South. Congress miglU^ it is true, " protect" cotton or 
wheat, or other of the great staples which the producers of 
both sections furnish, but it would be a '' protection" quite as 
useless to the parties interested as it would be harmless in its 
results to other classes and interests among us. 

The clear mind of Jefferson grasped these bonds of indos- 
trial interest between the southern planter and northern &r- 
mer — the slaveholder of the South and the laborer of the 
North — at a very early period, and declared them " natural 
allies" in the great conflict then pending. The planter or 
*' slaveholder" of the South asked nothing from government but 
its protection. He had grown up tnder a condition of things 
where there was no social conflict of any kind. There were no 
opposing interests — ^no class distinctions — ^nothing to appeal to 
his selfishness or to blind his judgment. Society was ncUur- 
ally divided, not into the rich and poor as elsewhere^ but into 
whites and negroes, and, as the latter was owned by the for- 
mer there was no contradiction, no motive or possible induce- 
ment to employ the government as an instrument for the 
special benefit of any body. The old European notion of 
govemment, therefore, that clung and still clings to the north- 
ern mind, that govemment should regulate the religion, the 
commerce, the industry, etc., of the country, was exploded, 
and the modem and true American idea that it should simply 
protect all alike and give favor to none became the general 
idea of the populf tions of the South ; and, indeed, of the great 
agricultural populations of the Central States so :&r as it then 
could find expression. And, when this waij the general notion 
of Virginia and other Stat^a at Xk^ ^m\5cl^ x^^^^ ^^mso. ^^w^ 
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Intimate government, of course they would not permit tbe 
federal and Petitions government resting on delegated and 
strictly defined limitations of power, to be perverted in its 
spirit and transformed by its practice into a machine, as in 
England, to benefit others at their expense. The Southern 
States, therefore, especially Virginia and Kentucky, met in 
their legislatures, consulted with other States, and, in the cel- 
ebrated Kentucky fuid Virginia resolutions of 1798, made a 
declaration of principles, and pledged themselves to a policy 
that will always serve as the true landmarks of our State and 
federative systems so long as the republic, or, indeed, Amer- 
ican freedom itself lasts to bless the world and illuminate man- 
kind. 

These resolutions offered a common platform fbr the agrir 
cultural States — ^for the producing classes of all sections — for 
the masses, the millions, in short, for all men who believed in 
the American idea of government and demanded equal rights 
for all and favors for none. 

Thus the Middle States, the great agricultural populations 
of the N.orth, who, unaided and alone were powerless in the 
grasp of the federal party, led as' that party was by the intel- 
lect, and sustained by the wealth and social prestige of the 
North, found themselves natur^Jly allied with the agricultural 
populations of the South who were led by men quite the 
equals in general attainments, and vastly the superiors in polit- 
ical knowledge, of the great northern leaders. These men — ^Jef- 
ferson, Madison, George Clinton, and their associates — ^had 
ilready conquered in the great intellectual contest that had 
preceded the creation of the government, and though in the 
great battle now pending, the centralists occupied vantage 
ground, for their banks, state debts, and consolidated federal 
powers, attracted to their standards all the selfish interests «xLd 
taerc&[iBry lofluenceB in the country, t\ie iotiasst ^ig&c^ ^jascM^ 
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the day, and in the great cMl revolntion of 1800 restored ths 
govemment, as Mr. Jefferson ezpresselL it, to ** the republican 
tack." This restoration of the federal government to its orig- 
inal purposes was surely second only to the revolution of 1 776 
in importance, and without it it is obvious that the firoits of 
the former must measurably have been lost. As has been seen, 
the northern masses were at that time wholly unable to ood- 
tend with the opposing minority which embraced within iti 
ranks the wealth, talent, education, and social influence oi tha 
day. And though largely in the majority as regards numbers, 
it was powerless even as regards physical force, for it wap 
without leaders to direct its energies or to cope snooessfally 
with that brilliant array of able and accomplished civilians and 
soldiers that gathered about the administration and directed 
the councils of the federal party. If the rule of the federal- 
ists in the course of time became personally oppressive — ^if that 
personal " freedom" which in England permits the subject to 
enjoy locomotion as he pleases and protects his person from 
violence were stricken down, then it may be supposed that 
the northern masses would have resisted, and, perhaps, in the 
progress of the future have overthrown such government. 

But the government actually established by the federalists — 
by the false construction of the Constitution, and the usurpa- 
tions in practice which would have kept the producing classes 
— the toiling millions — ^in the same or similar subjection to a 
ruling oligarchy, as is now witnessed in England, and which, 
in the course of time, would render them equally abject, pov 
erty-stricken, ignorant, and miserable, would seem to be, in 
view of all the circumstances then existing, beyond their power 
to change or reform by a civil revolution like that which did 
occur in 1800, or to overthrow by the strong hand of physical 
force. The great civil revolution, therefore, when able and 
fkkk>2np]iahed statesmjen o? tii^ ^\>\3[^ >2t^ wj3al5k&\a.\aa«ss&^^nd 
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vastly snperior to any class in Christendom in political knowl- 
edge, led the northern producing classes through the great con- 
flict then pending, and overthrowing the centralists restored 
the government to its original purity and simplicity, must be 
deemed, as has b^n said, only second in importance to the 
great event of 1776. 

And the social condition in the South, the so-called slavery, 
which invariably renders the southern planter the natural 
ally of the northern farmer, must be considered, as it obvi- 
ously i? in fact, the ^ole, or at all events the leading cause for 
the su<icessful working of democratic institutions, as it w<i8 
<»rigina]ly the sole and unquestionable eceuse that originated 
the great American idea of government embodied in the Deo- 
laration of Independence. Nor are the ^nsequences of that 
condition of so-called slavery — the existence of a subordinate 
social element at the South* which has thus, with more or less 
directness, worked out the equality, freedom, and happiness 
of the laboring classes of the North — ^limited to our own land 
or to onr own people. As has been observed, the conflict of 
capital and labor is the great question of the day — ^tLe question 
that is at the bottom of all the European revolutions of mod- 
em times, and its soluition must, of necessity, involve the de- 
struction of every government now in existence except our 
own. Capital in the old world has the education and intelli- 
gence as well as the government on its side against the people, 
and the simple fact that, in half of the American States, capital 
and labor are united, inseparable, and indissoluble, is of tran- 
scendent importance to the future liberation of the laboring 
millions of Europe. 

Here — ^for ^he first time in the experience of the race — wealth, 
cultivation, and intellectual power are arrayed on the side of 
production and in defence of the rights of labor, not by a 
i^rfkre on northern capital, as it is aomeXAHiea Oaax^^^>!fQ^»^ 
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demanding that government 9haU not le^late for the latter at 
the expense of the former. Nor is the subordinate element — 
the inferior race iu our midst, which, in the providence of God 
has thus been made the mediate or immediate cause of such 
vast and boundless benefit to the freedom, progress, and well- 
being of the superior race — without participation in these ben- 
efits. God has designed all His creatures for happiness, and this 
happiness is always secured when they are in their tme posi- 
tion, and in natural relations to each other; and when the Qon- 
dition of the negro is compared with his African state — the 
existing population with their African progenitors — then it k 
seen that the progress and - happiness of the inferor has 
maioliGA pari pasifu with those of the superior race* 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE FUTURE OF THE NEGBO. 

There are something like twelve millions of negroes in 
America, on the mainland and the adjacent islands — as lai^ 
a proportion, perhaps, in view of their industrial adaptation, as 
there are of the Caucasian or dominant race ; and, therefore, 
whatever may be the contingencies or the wants of the future, 
there would seem to be no necessity now for any further im- 
portation of these people. Of the twelve millions, there are 
between four and five millions in their normal condition at the 
South. There are, perhaps, half a million of so-called fi*ee 
negroes; about equaUy divided between Korth and South. 
There are about four millions in Brazil, Cuba, and Porto Rico of 
so-called slaves, but really in a widely different condition from 
that common to the South. Finally, there are between three 
and four millions of so-called free negroes in the tropics, in 
Jamaica, Hayti, and the other islands, with some thousands, 
however, scattered about the coast towns, and in the terra ealu 
ente of the mainland. The free negro, in the American Union, 
as has been stated, is destined to extinction. It is only a 
question of time, when this doom will be accomplished. The 
census returns, and the universal experience, recognize this 
deplorable truth ; but beyond them, and independent of any 
demonstration whatever, their extinction is a necessity — ^is as 
le^timate and unavoidable as any other eff'ect or effects linked by 
inevitable necessity with their predetermining cause or causes. 
They are not merely turned loose — abandoned to their &te 
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without masters or protectors to look after them, but thej tre 
&<^samed to be Cancasians, 'black-white men, creatures like 
ourselves, with the same capacities, and the same wants, aod 
though no one assumes to do so individually, society forces 
them to live up to the theory in question, and, as this is impos- 
sible, as no human force or forces can set aside the ordinances 
of the Eternal, it destroys them. If, for example, laws were 
passed to change the color, the hair, the form of the limbs, or 
tmj physical quality of the negro, and the whole power of the 
State was brought to bear upon him to compel him to be like 
the white man in these respects, it is obvious that nothing 
could be accomplished save the destraction of the unhappj 
creature. The capacities, the wants, the moral and intellectual 
nature of the negro, differ from our own to the precise extent 
that his physical nature or bodily structure differs from ours, 
and, therefore, Northena society, or rather that monstrous and 
malignant philanthropy which in its ignorance and blind impiety 
deems itself kind and beneficent, necessarily destroys the. object 
of its solicitude when it strives to give him the rights of the 
white man, or to force him to change his moral and intellec- 
tual nature into that of the white man. 

If all the children of the age of ten, in a given community, 
were turned from their homes into the street and left without 
their natural protectors to care and provide for their wants, 
they would perish in time, of course, if we could suppose them 
to remain at this age or condition. But if, in addition to this 
abandonment of these helpless ones, a theory were set up that 
they had all the capabilities of the adult, and should, therefore, 
enjoy the rights and perform the duties of men and women, 
they would, of necessity, perish still more rapidly. If a dog, 
or horse, or other domestic animal were turned loose or lost 
its owner, it would sooner or later perish, but if some deluded 
'' Dbihuxtbromst^^ ahouLd ii^ti up 1^« ^AyOTrngj^Ti \2&a&. \a£a^\^^aU^ 
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dog, fbr infltanoe, was entitled to the rights and shoald enjoy 
the life of the h6und, and therefore attempt to force it to ex« 
hibit the same qualities, the scent, sight, or swiftness that God 
has given the latter, he would, of coarse, destroy the poor 
thing with &r greater rapidity than if he had simply turned it 
loose to shift for itself. Similar results do attend and must 
attend that malignant philanthropy and blind impiety which 
would impose the rights or force the dudes of the white man 
on the differently organized and differently endowed negro. 
In Virginia ^d Maryland he is simply turned loose without 
any guide or protector or white man's rights whatever, not 
even the right of free locomotion common to British subjects, 
-and, therefore, lives longer, for there is no especial violence 
attempted — ^no dii*ect effort made to force him to live out the 
life or to manifest the nature of widely different beings. But 
in Canada and Massachusetts, where white manhood is held 
so cheaply that the negro is supposed to be entitled to the 
Bame rights, and direct efforts are made to compel hiin to ful- 
fiQ the same duties, where the little Prince of Wales in his 
recent visit declared that he would not recognise those dis- 
tinctions of race that originate in the mind of the Eternal 
and are fashioned by the hand of Omnipotence, which no 
amount or extent of human force, folly, impiety, or crime can 
obliterate even to the millionth part of a primorcGal atom, and 
which millions of years after tibose paltry distinctions of human 
invention which transform this common-place lad into aii 
imaginary superiority over his fellows shall have disappeared, 
then he rapidly and miserably perishes. 

The tendency to extinction, therefore, is always accelerated 
or diminished in exact proportion as *' impartial freedom" is 
thrust upon him — ^as he is permitted " to enjoy equal rights'* 
with the white man, or as ignorance a^d folly, in their blind 
and cruel kindnesa and extermiBatmg gf>Q&3)j»H^%\ia<^\ff^.^^ 
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bim to manifest the nature and live the life of a different being. 
Thifl assertion, doubtless, startles the reader, as it once cer- 
tainly would have startled the writer himself. We are all so 
accustomed to mental habits directly in conflict with this asser- 
tion' that it is somewhat difficult to lift our minds out of them 
and to take true cognizance of the &cts, and inductive factSi 
that daily confront us. 

The negro is a different being from the white man, and 
therefore, of necessity, was designed by the Almighty Creator 
to live a different life, and to disregard this — ^to shut our eyes 
and blindly beat our brains agiunst the decree — ^the eternal 
purpose of God himself and force this negro to live our l^e^ 
necessarily destroys him, for surely human forces can not dom- 
inate or set aside those of Omnipotence. Nor is the negro the 
sole sufferer from this blind impiety, this audacious attempt to 
disregard the distinctions and to depart from the purposes of 
the Almighty Creator. The large " free" negro populations of 
Maryland and Virginia are the great drawbacks on their pros- 
perity, and if the hundred thousand or so of these people 
were supplanted by the same number of white laborers, or, 
indeed, the same number of " slave" negi'oes, a wide and benef- 
icent change would rapidly follow. Furthermore, they are 
vicious as well as idle and non-productive, and every one of 
them a disturbing force — a dangerous element — which, in con- 
junction with those hideous wretches maddened with a mon- 
strous theory like those miscreants at Harper's Ferry, are 
always liable to be made instruments of fearful mischief. The 
consequences of the fifty thousand " free" negroes in juxtaposi- 
tion with the three millions of white people in New York are 
barely perceptible, but as scarcely one in fifty of these people are 
engaged in productive labor, they are a considerable burden 
upon the laboring and producing ctizens. True, they do not 
JSBe it or feel it — and multitude oi \ioii«»x ^sA \s2(^t^<^>3& cldf 
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sens in the rural districts are profoundly interested in the 
** cause of freedom," while thus contributing a certain portion 
of each day's labor for the support of some fifty thousand non- 
productive negroes. Again, in the cities and larger towns, 
the vices and immoralities of the whites have an extended as- 
sociation with this free negro element. 

The negro in his normal condition has attractive qualities. 
He is not degraded, for none of God's creatures are naturally 
degraded, and his fidelity and affection for his master and his 
master's family, sometimes reach a dignity that would reflect 
honor on the white man. Nor is there any prejudice or 
hatred between the races when they are in true relation to 
each other. One may travel for months, perhaps years, in the 
South, and never witness a collision or the shghtest disturb- 
ance between them ; but, on the contrary, they will often see 
a kindly feeling displayed even when the negro is not owned 
by those who exhibit it. The negro is in a social position and 
relation that accords with his nature, his wants, the purposes 
that Gk)d has adapted him to, in short, lives out his own life, 
and therefore, all that is good, that is healthy in his moral 
nature as in his physical nature, is duly manifested. But at 
the North, where he is thrust ftom his natural sphere and 
forced to live out the life of a different being, he exhibits the 
same moral defects that he does in his physical nature. He 
is a social monstrosity — and though his subordinate nature 
renders him less likely to commit great crimes than the supe- 
rior white man, the tendencies to petty immoralities are almost 
universal. Some, indeed, bred up in well-r^ulated families, 
and others who are nearly white, escape the general demorali- 
zation of this people, but the instances are probably few — ^the 
moral defects march hand in hand with the physical, and, as 
they tend continually to disease an^ death, so, too, do they 
tend to nmversal immorality. And a& \\.^^\i^<^\^^Nxssk^^ 
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indeed, if Providence visited the fdns of the dominant race oi 
these poor creatores alone, thej are extensively associated, as 
has been observ^ed, with the vices of the whites. With feeble 
perceptions of moral obligations, with strong tendenoieB to 
animal indulgences of every kind, and an utter repngnanoe to 
productive labor, they congregate in the cities ; and the sodil 
exdosion to which they are exposed, as well as the absence of 
moral sentiment among them, renders them, to a wide extent^ 
the instruments of the vices and corruptionB of the whites. 

Thus, it is not alone the negro's non-productiveness — the bur- 
den, the absolute tax imposed on the laboring daasea — ^bat tbe 
demoralization of this abnormal element, of thisHMxaal monstro^ 
ity, that is inflicted on society as the legitimate and unavoidaUe 
punishment for having placed the. negro in an abnormal condi- 
tion. God created him a negro — a different and inferior bdngf 
and, therefore, designed him for a different and inferior social 
position. Society, or the State, has ignored the work of the 
Almighty, and declared that he should occupy the same posi- 
tion and live out the life of the white man ; and the result is, the 
laboring and producing classes are burdened with his support, 
' and society, to a certain extent, poisoned by his presence. To 
the negro it is death — necessarily death, as it always must be to 
all creatures, human or animal, forbidden to live the life God has 
blessed them with, or to live in accord with the conditions He 
has imposed on them. The ultimate doom of the poor crea- 
tures, therefore, is only a question of time. The great " anti- 
slavery" imposture of our times, which has rested on popular 
ignorance of a few fundamental truths in ethnology and politi- 
cal economy, has at last culminated, and few, if any more of 
these people will ever be turned loose, or manumitted as it has 
been called. Whether they will be restored to sodety and to 
usefulness at the North may be doubted, but necessity as well 
as humanity will donbtles^ i^totxtj^X. %\sbid(i ^^^^Os^ ^^"^^^sIIl; 
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Imt, in any events it is absolutely certain that, as a class, they 
will become extinct, and a hundred years hence it is reasonable 
to suppose that no such social monstrosity as a ^' free negro^' 
win be found in America. 

But another and far more embarrassing' question is pre- 
sented by free negroism outside of the American Union, and 
that now confronts us in Cuba^ Jamaica, Hayti, Mexico, and 
oa the whole line of our Southern border. This is the danger, 
the sole danger of the so-called slavery question, and it involves 
possibilities that are fearful to think of^ though scarcely dan- 
gerous at all if our own people w^e truly enfightened on the 
general subject. 

In a previous chs^ter it has been shown how ciimafic and 
industrial laws govern our mixed populations, and, without the 
riightest interference of government, the negro element goes 
jnst where its own welfare as well as that of the white citizen- 
ship and the general interests of civilization demand its pres- 
ence. This law of industrial adaptation has carried it from 
northern ports into the Central States, from the latter to the 
Border StatQ^, and is now, with even increased activity, carry- 
ing it frt>m Virginia, etc., into tiie Gulf States, and thus per- 
mitted to go on, with all obstacles removed from the path of 
its progress, a time will come when the negro population of 
the New World will be within the centre of existence where it 
was created, and where the Almighty Creator has provided for© 
its well-being. A sectional party in the North, taking advantage 
of popular igQorance, and actually enacting a law prohibiting it 
to exist anywhere where white labor is beist adapted, could not 
by that sole act do any practical injury to the social order of 
the South. Such an act would indeed be a violation of the spmt 
of the federal compact, and, as an adjunct of the hostile policy 
of the foreign enemies of republican institutions^ its mot^l\i<ias^- 
inga would be MLjof mischief; Taut, 3&aooiiii%«2^ft^ ort ^^\»a^i^ 
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with the British free negro policy, it would be harmless, for, | 
• as Mr. Webster once declared, it would only be a " reenact- 
ment of the will of Gk)d." But, as already observed, the dan- 
ger of this whole question lies beyond the boundaries of the 
American Union, and if it be true that we have a oonsideralide 
number in our midst disaffected to democratic institutioniH- 
then every man opposed to the existing condition, or so-called ! 
cdayery, is, however ignorant of it, to a certain extent an in- 
strument of the enemies of these institutions; and the policy of 
any such party, as well as the action of any among us, whether 
in concert with, or independently of any such party, for the 
same common object or end, becomes treason, and treason (he 
most wicked and revolting that the mind can conodve of, for i 
it involves the natural supremacy of the white man ova* (he 
negro, as well as the permanence, peace, and prosperity of 
our republican system. The Spanish, still less the Portngnese 
conquerors of America, have never exhibited that healthy nat- 
ural instinct which preserves the integrity of races, so unive^ 
sally as the Anglo-Americans have done. They have inte^ 
mixed and amalgamated with the Indians or Aboriginals with 
little hesitation ; and though they have always manifested 
a certain repugnance to an equality with the still more subor- 
dinate negro, they have largely intermixed, and therefore, ex- 
tensively deteriorated^ and ruined themselves. 
, In Brazil there are nearly four millions of negroes that are 
called slaves, but held more by the bonds of pecuniary interest 
than they are by nature, as with us. There is a large mulatto 
. and mongrel population, often highly educated, possessing vast 
wealth, with, of course, all the advantages that these things 
give when society does not rest on natural distinctions. A 
mulatto or mongrel in Virginia or Mississippi may be left to 
take care of himself, or be a so-called freeman, but he can 
never be a citizen — can never m wi^ \)taxi^Vaa.\&^^x\i!i^\<5s;^^ 
endowed with the social aUrL\>u\«»,«a^ mw^^mV^ ^ssa.^^ 
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the natural attributes, of the white man. Bnt in Brazil, and, 
indeed, in Cuba, the mulatto, mongrel, or negro may by law 
"become a citizen,, may own slaves, may, in short, be artificially 
inve^ed with all the "rights" by the government that nature — 
that God himself fias withheld or forbidden. The white man 
in Cuba is a slave to a foreign dominion, and this same foreign 
power, while it withholds from him his natural rights, forces the 
negro by the snt»e arbitrary power into legal equality with 
Lim. The arbitrary force is less in Brazil, but the low grade 
of manhood in the white element, its extensive affiliation and 
€M>n8equentjieterioration with the subject race, has rendered 
them incapable of either comprehending liberty or of enjoying 
£ree institutions. The negro that was a slave once becomes a 
citizen, with all the legal rights of the white man, and, if he 
inherits wealth, educates his children, etc., then these artifi- 
cial and accidental things, instead of the distinctions of nature, 
become the line of demarcation in society. If a planter has a 
family of children by his negro slaves, and educates them and 
leaves them his wealth, then they become influential citizens, 
makers of the government, etc., and leaders of fashion, perhaps, 
in Rio Janeiro and other cities. The white man is so degraded, 
the instinct of race so perverted, the sense of superiority so 
obtuse — ^in short, the nature of. the Caucasian so completely 
corrupted by extensive affiliations with the subject race, that 
natural distinctions are no longer a line of demarcation, and 
wealth, accident, etc., as in Europe, and as the Federalists once 
deeired, are the basis of the political and social order. It is 
somewhat dififerent in Cuba, for here the American instinct of 
race and the high appreciation of manhood common to all 
societies based on the order of nature have a certain influence. 
But even in Cuba, in our own neighborhood, within a few 
hours' sail of our coast, society rests upon an artificial basi&i and 



what is called slavery rtiCher inyblves pe^miiftiy 06iiBU[a*ati(»» 
than a question of races. 

t^e social condition, therefore, or S0K»lled slavery may be 
overthrown any day in Braril or Onb&, ^r, resting on a basil 
of property instead of the distincftions of natofe common with 
nsj there is no permanent secnrity for Iheisocial safety, and in 
view of the policy of England on this subject and its influence 
in Brazil, we should not be surprised at any A>ment to hear 
that a revolution had broken out, and that slavery was over- 
thrown in every portion of the Brazilian empire. This result 
which may happen at any moment, and which ciraamstances 
alone may protract for an indefinite period, would seem to be 
ultimately inevitable — ^for the white element is every day be- 
coming more deteriorated and foeble ; and, without the mental 
and moral power, without the healthy instinct of the race to 
buoy it up amid such corrupt and corrupting tendencies, with- 
out that high sense of manhood which makes the American 
" slaveholder'* the perfect type and complete embodiment of 
the strength and power of the great master race of man- 
kind, without, in short, the natural superiority of the white 
man to restrain this negro and mongrel population, it is cer- 
tain sooner or later to escape from alt legal restraint, and any 
hour the whole social fabric may collapse into utter and hope- 
less ruin. It will be well for Americans who desire to pre- 
sei-ve American institutions and American civilization to heed 
this and ponder, well on the uncertain and rotten founda- 
tions of social order in Brazil and Cuba, and which, already 
fatally undermined, may at any moment, as has been said, col- 
lapse into a huge mass of free negroism, and thus become a 
portion of that diseased, monstrous, and nameless condition 
which ignorance, and folly, and imposture, and hatred to Amer- 
ican democracy have com\)med to i^rvert language as well as 
staltify reason and call freedoia. 
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ElMwhere it has been shown that the negro isolated in A^ 
rica is in a natnral condition, for he multiplies himself, but that 
he is in his normal, healthy, educated or civilized condition at 
the South, for he then multiplies with vastly greater rapidity 
than in a state of isolation, and consequently, must be more in 
harmony with those fixed and eternal decrees that God has 
ordained for the ffoyemment of all His creatures. It has also 
bcien shown that the negro abandoned and left to himself in 
Virginia, eto^ dies out, but, of course, less rapidly than at 
the North where the notion prevails that he is the same being 
as Aemselves, and therefore, in their efforts to make him 
manifest the same qualities, or, in other words, to force on 
him the same *^ rights,'' he rapidly tends to extinction. But 
there is stall another phase of free negroism vastly more ex- 
tended and more dangerous to republican institutions and the 
future civilization of America. 

The negro is a creature of the tropics, and his labor is 
essential to the cultivation of tropical and tropicoid products, 
which, in turn, are essential to the happiness and well-being of 
all mankind. But, as has been shown, his mental organism ren- 
ders him incapable — ^as absolutely and inevitably as the phi/si- 
oal organism of the white man tenders him incapable of trop- 
ical production. In the brief space allowed in this work to 
the consideration €f£ this vital and most momentous truth, the 
author could only present a few leading facts in its support, 
but these facts are so overwhelming that no rational or honest 
mind in Christendom will venture to dispute the truth in ques- 
tion. Furthermore it may be stated without chance or possi- 
bility of historical contradiction, that in the entire experience 
of mankind no single instance has ever been known when the 
isolated negro or the labor of the white man has cultivated 
the soil or grown the products of the tropics. The mind of 
tA^ wbkeman Mod the body of the negto — ^Sns^^Bo^j^^i^:^ ^1 ^^ 



most elevated and ihe indnstirul capacities of the mov^ mbpt^ 
dimite of aU tlie kiiown homan nices, therefoi^ con^ 
ekmenta and motive forces of tnqnoai civHisatioiL Eyopj 
wind capaUe cf£ reasoning at all will loiow that civilisation is: 
impossible without ptoductaon^ and prc^dnetioB in the gteskl 
tropical centre of onr continent being forever absohnt^j and 
necessarily impossible without negro labor guided, contiK>Qed9^ 
and managed by the higher intelligence of the white 
is therefore abeolnteij certain that the tK>eial relaition. 
Bngltsh writers havetaof^t Hbe world to regard as a con^ ' 
tkm of slayeryyis rimply that social adaptatioiiof the indnstrialj 
forces of the snboidinate race, essential, not alonetOi "Uieir.-. 
owBwel&re bnt to the w^fivre of all mankind, ouidwithoei 
which tiliere can no more exist what we caU^civHisation in 9: 
large portion of America than there cai^ .be lifo without foi^ 
or light without the snh. This is obvious, and indeed un- 
avoidable to those who are in actual juxtaposition with negroes. 
But in Europe where there are white men only, and where 
negroes, Indians, Malays, etc, are in the popular imagin- 
ation beings like themselves eaTcept in the complexion, and 
only need to be civilized, as th^ suppose, to be like others, it 
was an easy matter to excite a public feeling hostile to the 
prosperity of the people of the tropics. The theory, or raA^ 
dogma of a single race, that all mankind was a unit, and ne- 
groes, Indians, etc., luid a common origin and common nature^ 
and th^^ore common rights, had been set up by Englisb<^pnri- 
ters during the conflict with the Ammcan colonies; and Dr.. 
Johnson, vdth his usual coarseness of expression, had declared 
that *' the Virginia slaveholders, were the loudest yelpers for 
liberty'' — thus, in utter unconsciousness, paying th^n a com* 
pliment when he believed he was inflicting a sarcasm of peeo- 
/far vzmlence. 
The doctrine of theDecSsixeJ&cnk oi\sii\«!$eD&»&JM\^&^^ 



in Europe, and the French BevolntioD, which folloired so 
closely on the American, threatened to overtlfrow the whole 
Focial fiibric in the Old World and to reconstruct its govern- 
ments on the basis of the great American idea promulgated 
by Jefferson. To counteract these tendencies, the English 
statesmen of the day sought to distract the attention of the 
people from their own wrongs to the fancied wrongs of the 
negro — and Wilberforce, Dr. Johnson, and other tory l^ders 
and writers, originated that world-wide delusion and imposture 
which, in the name of freedom, has probably done more dam- 
age to freedom than all other influences combined, within the 
last seventy years. The assumption of a jingle race — ^that the 
negro was a ^t^white man, and therefore entitled to all the 
rights of white men, naturally attracted the attention and 
aroused the sympathies of the English masses, and when the 
supposed wrongs of the negro in America were contrasted with 
their own, the latter, doubtless, seemed utterly insignificant in 
comparison. 

The English government, therefore, entered on an ^'anti- 
slavery'' policy, which, beginning with the abrogation of the 
*' slave trade^ has continued ever since, and though it has im« 
poverished, and, in fact, destroyed some of the finest provinces 
of the British empire, it ia as avowed, defined, and ener- 
getic at this moment, perhaps even more so than at any other 
period since it was commenced. Mr. Calhoun and others have 
supplied that the so-called emancipation of negroes in the 
British West India Islands originated in a spirit of commercial 
rivalry, and in order to monopolize tropical production in their 
East Indian possessions that they were willing to sacrifice 
utterly thdr West Indian colonies. There can be no doubt 
"that British statesmen universally believed that the example 
they were about to give us in this respect ^ov\\3l \i^ 1^^-^^ 
bf omvenal '^emaiioipadon'' in the Tltitfti. Sbstoe^^ ^a^'-aARR^-* 
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it has been followed by all the European governments owning 
American possessions. But while this was expeeted by every 
body, in Ekigland, and thus i&T may be said to have been the 
pnme motive of their action^ it is not reasonable to assume 
that British statesmen were prompted by a spirit ai oommer 
cial rivaliy or believed for a moment that they were csoncoct- 

. ing a grand scheme for securing a monopoly of tropical pro- 
ducts. ^ The policy begun by Pitt forty years previous, naturally 
and necessarily culminated in the "emancipation" of 1832, 
though the desire to neutralize the popular excitement thea 
prevailing in respect to parliamentaiy reform, doubtless 
hastened the action of the government. English statesmen 
may be unable, and probably are unable to explain the motives 
for their ^^ anti-slavery" policy, but they never mistake or £sul 
to recognize its vital importance to the preservation of their 
system. Democracy and aristocracy are necessarily antagon- 
istic in all their tendencies, and the^ progress, strength, and 
extension of the former necessarily involve the downfall and 
destruction of the latter. And, as it is the South — ^the "slave- 
holders," the States, and the people whose sodal life rests 
npon natural distinctions that have always struck the dead- 
liest blows at the British system, and, as declared by the old 
tory. Dr. Johnson, eighty years ago, have been the warmest 
supporters of liberty, British statesmen, in their turn, desired 
to break down a condition thus dangerous and thus in conflict 
with their own. • 

Indeed, they can not avoid making war upon the social 
order of the South. It is a necessity that exists in the nature 
of things^and springs spontaneously from the circumstances that 
constitute the opposing conditions, and therefore, from 1776 
to 1860 this warfare, openly or secretly, on the battle-field, or 
the still more dangerous arena of -^wVAie o^lnion^ has been unin- 

terrupted. Their Bystem \s \)3i&e^ oiv 2>x^>Svssv^^\^3^aa«^ 
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tliihgB of hrnnan invention ; onrs on natural distinctions — ^those 
fixed forever by the hand of the Ahnighty ; and so long as 
England is an American power her policy must be in conflict 
with our own. If it could ever be successful — ^if the twelve 
millions of negroes on this continent could ever be forced from 
their normal condition of subordination into a legal equality 
with the whites — ^then it is obvious democratic institutions 
would be rendered impracticable. A simple statement of the 
fiiots involved would seem to be sufficient to convince every 
American mind not corrupted by British opinions, that the 
British ^ anti'slavery" policy is part and parcel of the British 
BjBtem, and llierefore must^o on as it has gohe on until it 
either overthrows our republican institutions, or England, and 
indeed all other European governments and European influ- 
ences are driven from the New World. The causes of 
West Indian '^ emancipation," therefore, lie deeper and are &r 
wider in their scope, and immeasurably more deadly in their 
consequences than any temporary schemes of commercial * 
rivalry, as suggested by Mr. Calhoun, to monopolize tropical 
products. 

They strike at the national life — at the heart of republican- 
ism, at the fundamental principle that underlies our system, at 
the everlasting truth that all who belong to the race are cre- 
ated free and equal ; and should it ever be successful, should 
our people ever become so corrupted in opinion, and so de- 
bauched in their instincts as to assent to the British ^' anti- 
slavery'* policy and " abDlish slavery" — distort and transform 
themselves into equality with negroes, then it could not be 
long before the forms as well as the spirit of republicanism 
would disappear from the New World, and whatever might 
happen in the course of centuries, all that Washington and 
Jefferson and the glorious spirits of 1776 labored for would be 
lost to maokmd. 



While British and monarchical writers, ther«fere| imim 
labored to cormpt the nation at the heart — ^to delude th^ 
reason and debauch the mstincts of onr people — ^to teach diem 
that the negro was a man like themselves, and that the instinots 
which God gave them for their gnidancc in these reqowcts 
were unworthy prejudices — ^that to retain this inferior and d^ 
ferent being in a subordinate social position correspon^g 
with his wants and our own welfare was wrong — an evil, a sin — 
in short, " enslaving him" — ^while European writers and th« 
dupes among us were thus at work corrupting the intellect of 
a great people, the British govemmoit have steadily labot^ 
to reduce their teachings to practice and to ^^ abolish slaver]^^ 
in all their American possessions. It has been estimated that 
something like five hundred millions of money have been eJE* 
pended within the last seventy years to carry out the BritiiA 
" anti-slavery" policy, to abolish the natural supremacy of the 
Avhite man over the negro, to obliterate the distinctions fixed 
by the Almighty Creator, and equalize those JTe has created 
unequal. This vast expenditure is wrung, of course, from the 
toil, and sweat, and misery of the English laboring classes, and 
to pay the annual interest on it every laborer in England is 
compelled to give a certain portion of every day's toil, which 
is thus taken from the mouths of his children to carry on a 
policy at war with liberty in America, but which through the 
monstrous delusions of the day is represented to be the noblest 
philanthropy 1 An aristocracy, a class, a mere fraction of the 
people, have laid this enormous burden on their brethren, their 
own race — those whom God created their equals — in order to 
obliterate the distinctions by which the Almighty has separa- 
ted white men and negroes; or,' in other words, to preserve 
their distinctions — those which they have invented, which sep- 
arate themselves from their breithTeii^ the British aristocracv 
hare mortgaged the bo^es aa^ «>v»\ft ol x«vV>t.. ^^«ni&»A 



of their kind in an impions and firuittew efflfbrt to destroy the 
distinctions that separate races, and equalize white men and 
n^roes in America. The interest for a single year on this 
cnormons sum, this mighty burden laid on the woiting classes 
of England, expended on popular education, would doubtless 
react in a wide-spread revolution and the utter annihilation of 
those who, under the pretence of philanthropy, or of liberating 
negroes in America, have imposed these stupendous burdens 
on the people. 

A few years since, an awful ^spehsation of Providence in a 
neighboring island swept away in a brief space of time some- 
thing like three millions of people — ^but, if the annual interest 
paid on the debt contracted under pretence of benefiting 
negroes in America had been applied to the relief of the Irish, 
probably all or nearly all of these unfortunate white people 
might have been saved. Indeed, it is reasonable to suppose 
that, if the money taken from Irish laborers within the last 
seventy years and expended for the assimied behefit of the 
negro had been applied to their relief during the famine in Ire- 
land, ffew if any would have perished, and that awful calamity 
never would have disfigured the annals of mankind. 

It is the practice of some ignorant and superficial people 
among us to glorify this stupendous misery inflicted on the 
ignorant and helpless of their own face under the pretence of 
btenefiting the negro. If it had done so — ^if, instead of fm 
almost equal mischief to the negro, it had done him a bound- 
less good — ^the crime against their own helpless and miserable 
people — ^the poor, ignorant, over-worked, and undei-ifed labor- 
ing millions of thdr own race — would still scarcely find its 
parallel in the history of human wrongs. But it inflicted a 
still greater crime on the white people of the islands — ^for it 
has doomed them to extinction— not ab^OT^XViXiVj ^^t^sj^'^ 
blood, 38 already explained, but eixlai^ ^x^5«^OTc--^QaaX;tsa^ 
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being siinply a question of time. Sach, briefly conflidiered, 
are tbe causes and the results, so &r as the dominant race are 
concerned, of the British ^^anti-slavery" policy, which, be- 
ginning in the latter part of the last century, has been steadily 
and vigorously persisted in, and is, probably, in the &ce of 
all its fiulures in respect to its avovred objects, more energetic 
and active at this moment than ever before. All the islands 
are now, whether owned by £ngland or other European pow- 
ers, substantially turned over to the negro. The governments 
are simply means for working out this ultimate result. Eng- 
land, for example, sends out to Jamaica a governor, secretary, 
and a few other officials, perhaps to carry on the government of 
tliat island. The governor probably selects his council from the 
white element, for the reason that the intelligence of the negro 
is incompetent to the functions attached, and in respect to the 
more important official positions generally, tliey are, from the 
same cause, filled by white men, or by those of predominating 
white blood. But the policy of the government is to place 
power in the hands of the blacks, and therefore all the sub- 
ordinate official positions are filled by these people, as, iadeed, 
all the higher and more important places would be if there 
was sufficient intelligence to perform the functions properly. 

A foreign power — an aristocracy of the Old World— era- 
ploys a machinery, a contrivance, or thing called a govern- 
ment, to exterminate the white population in these islands, 
and to turn them over to the rule of the negro. Under the 
English system, political or official position, unlike ours, carries 
with it social importance, and a negro who is a member of the 
legislature or a magistrate in Jamaica is elevated, in a social 
sense, above the white who holds no official position, no 
matter what his claims may be in other respects. With the 
same legal and political ligYvl^^ l^i^ «i^m^ ^chools^ and with 
largely predominating numbeta, aa^ tblo%\. «)\ ^^ ^^SS^sa^^i^- 
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tions in th^ hands, which, under the British system alwayi 
gives social importance, the whole operation of the govern- 
ment is employed to elevate the negro in the social scale, and 
to depress the white man. Of course, intermarriage or affilia- 
tion — ^that hideous admixture of the blood of different races 
which God has eternally forbidden, and so fearfully punishes 
with extinction — is a direct and necessary consequence of this 
governmental policy. 

A short time since the Queen of England knighted a negro, 
and as this factitious elevation placed him in a social position, 
quite above the untitled white man of Jamaica, the white 
woman of fashion would, doubtless, smother the instincts God 
gave for her guidance, and desecrate her womanhood by an 
alliance with this creature whom God made inferior, but whom 
a woman, four thousand miles distant, was pleased to make 
her equal. The government, therefore — all the governments 
of the British^ Islands, and, indeed of all other European 
powers, are simply instruments that are employed to elevate 
the negro and to depress the white man to a common level, 
to equalisse races, to obliterate distinctions fixed forever by the 
hand c^ the Almighty, and make the negro the equal of the 
white man. It is no negative or iaissezfaire policy — ^no neutral 
or indifferent desire to £^ply a theory and leave it to work 
itself out — no mere abstract declaration that all are equal, and 
therefore should be left free to ascend or descend in the social 
scale accor^g to their merits; but, on the contrary, the 
government is an active and all-potent machinery, in constant 
operation to force the negro up, and the white man down, to 
a common level. And it is probaUe that people in England 
look upon this policy as just and proper. The negroes largely 
predominate in number — why should they not have most' of 
the offices ? They have been wronged and oi^^TCaeft^L^ ^sA. %:s^ 
without eJacation, and therefore tbft \ii^<&T ''^aR«ii ^sca^'X!^ 
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fiDed by white men ; but why dtoold not they enjoy iH tlie 
places they are fit for? Sach, doubtless, is the notion of those 
in Europe, who, utterly ignorant of the negro, suppose him a 
man like themselves, except in his color. But human igno- 
ranoe and impiety can not change His eternal decrees or 
alter the works of the Almighty. A middle-aged, respectable 
woman in England may *^ Knight'* a negro, and declare that 
she thus makes him superior to the common throng of white 
neoj but the blade skin, and woolly hair, and flat nose, and 
gross organism, and semi-animal instinct, fixed by the hand 
of the Eternal, remains just the same, unaltered and unalter- 
able forever. All that is possible with the middle-aged woman 
in question, and those who surround her, is to corrupt, to de- 
bauch, to destroy, to^exterminate, to murder their own blood, 
to doom the white people of those islands to a fate more 
horrible than the universal slaughter that swepl away the 
whites of San Domingo. The process of extinction now 
rapidly destroying the white population of these islands has 
been already considered, but it may be stated again in this 
place, for it involves such tremendous consequences that it 
should be shouted in the ears of the world with the voice of 
an earthquake. The legal and political equality of the negro 
necessarily carries after it social equality wherever they pre- 
dominate in numbers, and when there are no social distinctions 
of race or blood recognized, when that instinct which God 
has given us to protect the integrity of the organism, is de- 
bauched and trampled under foot — when, in short, the " pre- 
judice against color" is lost, then such depraved creatures do 
not hesitate to form those hideous alliances that generate 
mulatto offspring. And when the whole force of govern- 
ment is brought to bear against the " prejudice" that revolts 
at social equality-^the Indeou^ «ffi\\aAkfVi^ the monstrous ad- 
mixture of blood, the vile oAwcwskt^ ^ito^ ^sfeftpj ti^ mjsr^ 
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marriage, follows with equal certainty. But the result of this 
admixture — ^the wretched progeny — ^the diseased and sterile 
offspring — ^has a determinate limit, and it is solely a question 
of time when it becomes wholly extinct. sAny one reflecting 
a monient on this subject — that is, any American whose in- 
stincts are healthy and true— would surely prefer that his 
offspring should perish from the earth rather than to mix 
their blood with that of the negro ; and as the white blood 
in Jamaica, etc., is rapidly mixing with the negro, and with- 
out foreign addition to the white element it must soon be 
universally tainted with the base alloy ; and as all mongrels 
must of necessity ultimately perish, it is certain that the fate 
of the white people of these islands is vastly more deplorable 
than was that of those suddenly swept from existence in the 
Island of Hay ti. 

The poUcy of England in this respect is universally adopted 
in the other islands. The first step was a war upon the 
" slave trade" — ^then " emancipation," then the active employ- 
ment of the government to enforce the theory of a single race 
by forcing the negro up and the white man down to an abhor- 
rent, but, of course, impossible level; for those they have 
transformed into a hideous kind of equality must "finally perish, 
and in the whole tropical centre of the continent, ultimately 
become extinct. Meanwhile labor, production, and civilization 
are tending to the same common extinction with the white 
blood. In Jamaica, Barbadoes,* and some other islands where 
there is yet a considerable white population, the negro, despite 
the influence of the government, is kept in a certain restraint* 
He labors little, it is true, but with little patches of land he 
grows bananas and other products that in that genial clime 
enable him to live in a certain comfort (to him), and thus — 
while the same beiog would rapidly perish in Massachusetts — 
to maltipljr biznadf. The horrible ttaS&c m"5!lLQs^£j^ ^x <:^^^mk 



flftnoii the ii^ro will released from labor in the ialanda, baa 
enabled the owners of some of the former flourishing planta- 
tions to continiie their ccdtivation, and to fumish in some places 
almost their former |»x>dnctB, and thns to deceive the world 
and to delude those who desire to be deluded in respect to the 
non-produotiveness of the free negro. 

But^ as has been shown, the negro neither does nor caii 
labor, in our sense of the word. His dominating sensualism 
fbrbids such a thing, while his limited intellect, like that of 
tiie dbild, renders him unable to labor for a remote result, or 
deny himself immediate indulgence, in -order to acquire aii 
Intimate good. In his natural state, and isolated from the 
white man, he calls into ezerdse his powerful senses for his 
immediate wants, and with no winter or barren seasons to con- 
tend against, and ^vored with a soil with its many and nutari- 
tious fruits growing spontaneously all about him, he has little 
more to do than to pluck and eat. In this way he lives, multi- 
plies himself, and enjoys an animal existence, which to us 
seems miserable enough certainly, and, in comparison with his 
condition at the South, is indeed miserable enough ; but to 
this he is rapidly tending in the West Indian Islands, and the 
whole power of the British and other European governments 
ai'e rapidly forcing him into this condition. 

In Hayti he is now nearing this final condition — ^this inher- 
ent and original Africanism to which he is tending in the whole 
of tropical America. Seventy years ago the mulattoes rebel- 
led against the whites ; they excited and impelled the negroes 
to join them ; the whites — only twenty-five thousand — were 
immolated or driven from the island. Then came the conflict 
among themselves ; the mulattoes and mongrels in turn were 
massacred^ or sought shelter in San Domingo, the Spanish part 
of the jbiand, and the negroe!^ m%a;tot« of the field, with their 
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finally enhmiiiited in Bolouque — a typical n^ro — a BiBrpent 
worshipper and Obi-mem^ as chief or emperor. 

When the French expedition, nnder the conunand of 6ene> 
ral Le Clerc, failed to recoyer the island m 1803, and the 
Haytians, thongh their independence was not recognized by 
the French republic, were able, through the aid of the British, 
to assume the position of an independent power, they com- 
menced a national existence peculiarly ^vored in many re> 
spects. The mnlattoes — generally the children of French 
masters — were itiany of them highly educated, having been 
sent to Paris for this purpose in childhood. They had the 
sympathy of the Frendi people, and indeed of the whole world 
on their side, fbr the worst tyrants and oppressors of Europe, 
while laboring with all their might to crush out the liberty of 
white men, were then as now deeply interested in the freedom 
of the black. Moreover, they had the physical as well as the 
moral support of England, and without a single enemy in the 
world to embarrass their progress. But though without 
foreign enemies or wars of any kind to check thdr advance, 
with the finest dimate and most fertile soil in the world, they 
have rapidly collapsed into their natural Africanism. 

Internal commotions, as now in Mexico, began at once among 
the mongrels, and bloodshed and misery of every \ind pre- 
vailed until this element was ^necessarily destroyed, and the 
stolid, idle, and useless savagism of Africa became the essen- 
tial characteristic of these jpeople. Two causes alone have bdd 
in check the tendencies to Africanism — the white blood and 
the surrounding civilization. The mongrel element, thongh 
constantly diminishing in numbers, naturally governed, until it 
became so feeble that Solovqtie^ a typical negro and an embodi- 
ment of Africanism, of fetichisn^ and a worehiper of Obi, seized 
the supreme power and inaugurated savagism. Accident of 
4ome kind or otber has reoofdy pfKJbiediVlba&^Y^t^SK^ w^^ 
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plaoedone Jeffrard^ a^rt^ts, or ^colored man," or mulatto^ is 
power, who calls himself president, but he will donbtless soon 
give place to some negro chief. Nevertheless, there is a con- 
siderable infusion of white blood still in Hayti, and therefore^ 
the true negro condition — ^the natural condition when isola- 
ted, the condition it has always been in and that it alwavB 
must remain in when isolated from the Caucasian man— is hot 
jet entirely restored. Again, the surrounding civilization — 
the contact with Europeans and Americans that commerce or 
trade in fruits growing aknost spontaneously together, with 
the few adventurous spirits always attracted to such a fertile 
soil as Hayti would, perhaps, always give to its people a some* 
what different external character from the African typ6. 

But if we can be permitted to suppose the absence of these 
things — ^the utter extinction of the Caucasian innervation and 
absolute isolation of the negro as in Africa — then, in the trop- 
ics, the same climate with similar soils, in short, similar cir- 
cumstances to those surrounding him in Africa, of course, 
the negro type, the negro nature, the negro being, would be 
the same as it always has been and is now in Africa. On the 
coast, where he is brought in contact with the white man, where 
there are a good many with white blood in their veins, who 
therefore retain to some extent the habitudes of the superior 
race, the traditions and historic recollections of their former 
masters are preserved. But in the interior, where the negro 
is permitted to live out his African tendencies, he has lost all 
knowledge of the events of seventy years ago. History, reli- 
gion, even the French language has disappeared, and in their 
place there is Obiism and African dialects, while probably not 
one in a thousand has any perception, knowledge, or recollec- 
tion whatever of ChristopTie^ Dessalines^ or others of those no- 
torious chiefs who a little over half a century since filled the 
island with the terror of tlieit lUMKifta. ^ cJci^xN^^^^^i^^ja 
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extmction of tbe Caucasian innervation and absolute isola- 
tion of the negro in Hayti, would of necessity end in com- 
plete Africanism, and to this end, this final culmination of 
savagism the whole British and European policy is now neces- 
sarily tending. It is true, the existence of a white govern- 
ment by mere juxtaposition as well as the prestige of power, 
holds in check the strong tendencies to Africanism, but the 
policy — the official employment of negroes always carrying 
with it under the monarchical regime social importance — ^tends 
powerfully to degrade the white blood and induce amalgama- 
tion, to drag after it, of course, that inevitable extinction of the 
mongrel progeny which the Almighty has decreed forever and 
everywhere. 

Thus, the British " anti-slavery" policy tends rapidly and 
constantly to the restoration of AJfricanism, to savagery — to the 
building up of a mighty barbarism in the very heart of the 
American Continent — ^to the establishment of a huge heathen- 
ism that shall spread itself over fifty d^rees of the most fertile 
and beautiful portion of the New World. This, then, is the 
legitimate termination of that wide-spread delusion of modem 
times, which has drawn into its fktal and. monstrous embrace 
multitudes of honest and well-mieaning men, and while it 
already has worked out evils so stupendous as to be almost ber 
yondour powers of computation to measure them, and never 
in an instance, direct or indirect, done the slightest good what- 
ever, at this moment it threatens to inflict even greater evils on 
the world than those it has hitherto cursed it with. The pro- 
cess through which all this mischief is worked out can not or 
need not be mistaken — a man may nm and read it, and though 
a fool understand it. It is this:' 1st. Tlie dogma of a single 
race — that the negro is a Wa<rAvwhite man. 2d. The " anti- 
slavery" policy of Pitt, nominally to put down the " slave 
tradi" 3d. "Emancipation'' — ^and ^\iLtft^ vsA Tka^gco^ ^»ir 



tlared^ eqaaL 4th. The policy of European goyemmeiitfl to 
elevate negroes and depress whites, inducing social eqoalitj 
and consequent amalgamation. 5th. Absorption of the white 
blood by mongrelism. 6th. Sterility and extinction of the 
mixed element. 7th. Restoration of the African type and 
consequent sayag^sm: — a huge heathenism — ^indeed, Africa itself 
literally lifted up and planted down in the center of the New 
World — ^thus erecting a mighty barbarism directly in the path 
of American dvilization ; and which, in all coming time, as the 
aUy or instrument of European monarchists, shall beat back 
the waves of democracy, imd dwarf the growth and limit the 
power of the American B^ublic 

iTie " free negro" in our midst perishes ; but in the^ tropics, 
in his own climate, he poisons and destroys the white blood, 
and then relapses into his inherent and organic Africanism, 
toward which he is rapidly impelled by the British " anti- 
slavery policy." If that policy could ever be successful — ^if 
fifty degrees of latitude in the heart of this continent should 
ever be permanently turned over to free negroism, or ever 
occupied by a huge barbarism — which should not alone ren- 
der the fairest portion of the New World a barren waste, but 
interrupt that great law of progress which impels us onward, 
to carry our system, our republican idea of government, and 
our civilization, over the whole " boundless continent," then, 
indeed, might the fiiends of freedom despair of the future. 
But it is not possible that the rising civilization of America 
is to be thus broken down by the monarchists of the Old 
World. The law. of progress — of national growth, of very 
necessity — that has carried us to the Gulf of Mexico and to 
the Pacific Ocean, will continue to impel us onward, and to 
restore the rapidly perishing civilization of the great tropical 
center of the continent. AH humane and good men desire 
that thif^ QTSkud result sha!lI\>Q ^oxVsfij\ Qiv>X\y^ xsisyt^^^as^^s^^lv^ 
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the exposure of the monstrous delusion in regard to negroes 
that has been productive of so much evil ; but either through 
an appeal to reason or to the sword^— through the operation 
of natural causes or through bloodshed and national suffering 
-^the final end must be the restoration of the negro to his 
normal condition, and consequent restoration of dyilization in 
the finest portion of our great continent. 



■v.*"- 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONOLTJSION. 

It has been shown in the foregoing pages of this work how 
that pro^dential arrangement of human affairs, in which the 
negro is placed in natural juxtaposition with the white man, 
has resulted in the freedom of the latter and the general well- 
being of both. It has been seen how a subordinate and 
widely different social element in Virginia and other States, 
naturally gave origin to new ideas and new modes of thought, 
which, thrusting aside the mental habits and political notions 
brought from the Old World*, naturally culminated in the 
grand idea of 1776, and the establishment of a new political 
existence, based on the natural, organic, and everlasting equal- 
ity of the mce. It has been seen, moreover, how the great 
civil revolution of 1800, which, under the lead of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, restored the purity and simplicity of republican principles, 
saved the Northern laboring land producing classes from the 
rule of an oligarchy, otherwise unavoidable, however it might 
have been disguised by republican fonnulas. 

It is scarcely necessary to appeal to the political history of 
the country since 1800 to demonstrate the vital importance — 
indeed, the measureless benefit — of what, by an absurd perver- 
sion of terms, has been called negro slavery, to the freedom, 
progress, and prosperity of the laboring and producing classes 
of the North, and, indeed, to all mankind. It is seen that the 
existence of an inferior race — ^the presence of a natural sub- 
Btratum in the political society oi tJcie^e^^ otW— ^w^&x^^nJsSj^ 
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in the creation of a new political and social or^, and relieved 
the producing classes fi*om that abject dependence on capital 
which in Europe, and especially in England, renders them 
mere beasts of burthen to a fraction of their brethren. The 
simple but transcendent faet, that capital and labor are united 
at the South — ^that the planter, or so-called slaveholder, is, 
per se and of necessity, the defender of the rights of the pro- 
ducing classes— this simple fact is the key to om* political his- 
tory, and the hinging-point of our party politics for half a 
century past. 

The Southern planter and Northern farmer — ^the producing 
classes — a Southern majority and a Northern minority — ^have 
governed the country, fought all its battles, acquired all its 
territories, and conducted the nation step by step to its pres- 
ent positicm of strength, power, and grandeur. Just as stead- 
ily a Northern majority smd a Southern minority have opposed 
this progress, and labored blindly, doubtless, to return to the 
system of the federalists, indeed to the European idea of class 
distinctions, and to render the government an instrument for 
the benefit of the few at the expense of the many. 

They have sought to create national banks ; demanded favors 
for those engaged in manufactures ; for others engaged in 
Northern fisheries ; for the benefit of bands of jobbers and 
speculators, under pretence of internal improvements ; in short, 
the Northern m^^ority have labored continually to render the 
government, as in England, an instrument for benefiting dasses 
at the expense of the great body of the people. 

All these efforts, however, have been defeated by the union 
of Northern and Southern producers, and mainly by the latter. 
A largo majority of the votes in Congress against special legis- 
Inlion and schemes of corruption have been those of so-called 
8l:iveholdei's ; and in those extraordinaiy instances when North- 
ern representatives of agricultural co\\9XA\\v^\vcv<i,^\v"svN^^^<2kX^^ 
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fidthlen, and Ufeae sohemes '^irorked^ through Cfmfpnm^ 
^dayehoIderB" in the Presidential diair nave interposed th* 
Teto, and saved the laboring and producing classes from thk 
dangerous legislation, and the government from being per- 
verted into an instrument of mischi^ 

Such has been our political and current party history, and 
from the nature and necessities of things, every ^' extension of 
slavery," or every expansion of territory, must in the friture, 
as it has in the past, strengthen the cause of the producing 
classes, and give greater scope and power to the Am^oan 
idea of government. 

The acquisition of Louisiana, of Florida, of Texas, etc., of 
those great producing States on the Gulf Coast, has nearly 
overwhelmed the anti*republican tendencies of the North, and 
rendered almost powerless those combinations of capital and 
speculation which have always endangered the purity and sim- 
plicity of our republican system, and thus the rights and safety 
of the laboring and producing millions' every where. 

Indeed, it is a truth, a simple fact, that can not be too often 
repeated, that in precise proportion to the amount or extent of 
so-called " slaveholding" — of the number of negroes in their 
normal condition — is freedom rendered secure to the white 
millions of the North. And when in the progress of time 
Cuba and Central America, and the whole tropical center of 
the continent is added to the Union and placed in the sarae 
relation to New York and Ohio that Mississippi, Alabama, 
etc., are now, then it is evident that the democratic or Amer- 
ican idea of government will be securely established forever, 
and the rights and interests of the producing millions who ask 
^othing from government but its protection, will be no longer 
endangered by those anti-republijsan tendencies which in the 
North have so long conflicted with the natural development 
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of our system, and struggled so long and fiercely against its 
existence. ^ 

> If this freedom and prosperity of the white man rested on 
wrong or oppression of the negro, then it would be valueless, 
for the Almighty has evidently designed that all His creatures 
should be permitted to live out the life to which He has adapt- 
ed them. But when all the facts are considered, and the 
negro population of the South contrasted with any similar 
number of .their race now or at any other time in human ex- 
perience, then it is seen that, relatively considered, they are, 
perhaps, benefited to even a greater extent than the white 
population themselves. 

The efforts, as has been shown, to reverse the natural order 
of things — ^to forcQ the negro into the position of the white 
man — are not merely failures, but fiightful cruelties — cruelties 
that among ourselves end in the extinction of these poor crea- 
tures, while in the tropics it destroys the white man and 
impels the negro into barbarism. 

In conclusion, therefore, it is clear, or will be clear to every 
mind that grasps the facts of this great question, with the in- 
ductive facts, or the unavoidable inferences that belong to them, 
that any American citizen, party, sect, or class among us, so 
blinded, bewildered, and besotted by foreign theories and false 
mental habits as to labor for negro " freedom'* — to drag down 
their own race, or to thrust the negro from his normal condi- 
tion, is alike the enemy of both, a traitor to his blood and at 
war with the decrees of the Eternal. 



THE END* 



